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THE OLD PERSIAN RELATIVE AND ARTICLE 


Rotanp G. KEntT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[OP hya hyd tya, functioning as relative and as article, rarely as personal pro- 
noun, is a contamination of pIE demonstrative *so sd tod and relative *jos 74 jod; 
it is a late formation in Iranian dialectal times, which is why the anteconsonantal 
t is not spirantized; it is not genetically the same as the Vedic demonstrative sya-s 
syd tyad, with which it is phonetically identical. But the category of the definite 
article was not well developed in OP, asexamples show. OP hydparam ‘afterward’ is 
abl. hyd? + aparam ‘later’; there is no evidence that -d survived final after a long 
vowel, which would have prevented crasis. OP patiy is not only prefix, preposition, 
and postposition, but also adverb, as is shown by the use of hydparam with and 
without a preceding patiy (as well as by other examples).] 


I. OP hya hya tya 


Old Persian hya hyd tya, functioning as relative pronoun and (withcertain 
restrictions) as definite article, is the precise phonetic equivalent of Skt. sya-s 
syd tyad, found in the Veda as a demonstrative, especially ‘that, that well-known’, 
and occasionally referring to the speaker, as ‘this one = I’. It is clear that both 
are somehow extensions of the pIE demonstrative *so sé tod, Skt. sa-s sé tad, 


Av. hé ha tat, Gk. 6 4 70. 

Brugmann, Gdr. 2?.2.320-1, lists certain Albanian and Lithuanian forms of 
demonstrative meaning as having initial tj-, expresses doubt as to the pertinence 
of certain Germanic forms, and gives sj- as an alternative possibility for certain 
Greek forms. But the s- of the Albanian may come not from tj-, but from k-; 
and the forms may belong to the stem which gives Latin cis ‘this side of’, as 
Brugmann himself interprets some of the material, Gdr. 17.1.§623. The Lith. 
ée ‘here’, cén éonai ‘hither’, may have ¢ not from an inherited tj-, but from some 
analogical combination in Lithuanian itself, where there is a wide variety of 
demonstrative pronouns. In fact, there are no really certain examples of this 
derivative formation outside the Skt. and the OP. 

Notably, it is lacking in Avestan, where the only suggestion of its presence is 
hyat, conjunction ‘when, if, so that, etc.’ and adverb ‘namely’ (Bthl. AiW 1251- 
60). But hyat is Gathic only, and in the Later Avestan is always replaced by 
yat, from the regular relative stem ya-; the proper inherited neuter form would 
be *tyat, not hyaf, and I am inclined, with Bartholomae, AiW 1227.n2, to reject 
a connection of hyat with OP hya, and to look upon its h- as a non-original addi- 
tion lacking function, like the f- of Gathic and Later Avestan tkaéSa- ‘teaching, 
teacher’, from 2kae§-, and the {- in {b- of certain words with earlier dy- (cf. Bthl. 
AiW 812-6, Gdr. d. iran. Phil. 1.§302.5), for which no explanation has been 
found. 

The uses of the Skt. demonstrative sya-s syd tyad may be summarized from 
Grassmann, Wtb. zum Rigveda 552 and 1614, as follows: Demonstrative 
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adjective, nearly always followed by its substantive, though in a few instances 
this is to be inferred from the preceding context; never initial in the sentence 
unless followed by one of the particles cid, u, si, nu; often preceded by another 
demonstrative in the same case, number, and gender, a form of etd- oraydm, 
with or without an intervening particle u. Nt. tyad after ha or after a relative 
has become merely an emphatic adverb in a number of passages. 

The uses of OP hya hyd tya rarely agree with the Skt. uses; they are as follows: 
Relative pronoun, with finite verb which may be omitted if it is the verb ‘to be’, 
especially with a passive participle; definite article, attaching an appositive 
substantive or adjective or genitive to a preceding substantive, very rarely 
preceding its substantive to mark an intervening adjective or genitive as a 
modifier, still more rarely preceding an adjective to give it a generic sense; 
demonstrative pronoun in one certain instance and possibly in a second. 

The detail of the OP uses will now be presented in support of this summary. 
In the OP texts as a whole, as arranged for my prospective edition, there are 388 
occurrences of hya hyd tya; some are restorations, but the restorations which are 
of dubious validity are few and will not invalidate any of my inferences. Of 
the 388, 219 are marked as relative by the presence of a subordinate finite verb; 
38 are apparently relative, but the clause contains only a participle without the 
copula; 19 are apparently relative, but the clause contains only a predicate 
adjective or noun, the copula being omitted. Total relatives, 276. 

Of the first 219, only one does not fall strictly within the definition (my refer- 
ences will indicate the line within which the form of hya stands, not the beginning 
and the end of the citation): DSf 42 arjanam tyana dida pista ‘the arjana with 
which the wall (was) adorned’, where the omission of the copula in a finite form 
does not render less certain the relative value of instrumental tyand. Those 
with relative and participle both in the nominative, but no copula, are less 
certain; thus DB 4.42 tya mana kartam varnavatém buvém might be ‘let the by-me 
done-thing convince thee’, but it is probably ‘let (that) which (has been) done 
by me convince thee’: cf. DNa 48 azta tya kartam, ava visam vasné Auramazdaha 
akunavam ‘this which (has been) done, all that I did by the favor of Ahuramazda’, 
where the relative value can hardly be doubted; cf. the corresponding active in 
XPh 48 azta tya adam akunavam visam vasné Auramazdahé akunavam ‘this which 
I did, all I did by the favor of A.’ Similarly ima tya mand kartam ‘this (is that) 
which (was) done by me’ (DB 1.27, etc.) and ima tya adam akunavam ‘this (is 
that) which I did’ (DB 1.72, etc.); XPa 19-20 tyamaty pica kartam ‘what was 
done by my father’ and (with the copula) XPf 38 tyamaiy pica kartam aha. 

Where the relative is followed only by the predicate nominative (not a parti- 
ciple), the relative is certain in such instances as XPf 23 Ddrayavaum hya mana 
pita ‘Darius who (was) my father’, because the antecedent is not in the nomina- 
tive; so also in DSf 58 (restored, but certain). Similarly DPh 5 haca Sakaibis 
tyaty para Sugdam ‘from the Scythians who (are) beyond Sogdiana’, which 
establishes the relative for DNa 28 Saka tyaiy paradraya ‘the Scythians who (are) 
beyond the sea’, and for certain other examples; tuvam ka xSayabiya hya aparam 
dhy ‘thou who shalt be king hereafter’ (DB 4.37, etc.) and XPh 46 tuvam ka hya 
apara, without the copula. In this way a reasonably certain decision can be 
made in nearly all the 19 examples of this type. 
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For the transition to the ‘articular’ use, four examples may be cited: 
(1) XPf 23 Daérayavaum hya mana pita (see above). 
(2) XPf 30 Darayavaus hya mané pita, without change of case. 
(3) DB 1.44 Gaumata hya magus ‘Gaumata the Magian’. 
(4) DB 1.50 Gaumdétam tyam magum, with both parts in the accusative. 
Quite clearly the omission of the copula in such relative clauses as those of No. 1 
set the model for an appositional type seen in Nos. 2 and 3, and from these came 
the articular type of No. 4. But if No. 4 has the article, does not also No. 3? 
And if No. 3, then has not No. 2 also the article? Decision must be more or less 
arbitrary, and I have classified Nos. 2 and 3 as containing the article rather than 
the relative. Now of the 100 examples of ‘articular’ hya and its forms following 
a noun and introducing an appositive or a modifier, 57 are of nom. hya and 15 
are of nom.-acc. tya which might be interpreted as nominatives of the relative, 
with the copula omitted. There remain 28 certain examples of the ‘articular’ 
use: asm. tyam 23, asf. tyam 4 (written tya A’Sc 6), gpf. tyaisém once (DPe 3f). 

There are only 10 examples of ‘articular’ hya preceding its noun (or adjective), 
rather than introducing an adjunct of a preceding noun; they are the following, 
numbered for convenience of reference: 

(1) DB 3.32 hya aniya kara Parsa ‘the rest of the Persian army’. 

(2) DSf 12 hya mané pité Vistaspa ‘my father Hystaspes’. 

(8-4) DB 1.8, DBa 12 hyd amaéxam taumé ‘our family’. 

(5) DB 4.87 tyam imaisém martiyanadm taumam ‘the family of these men’. 

(6) DNa 56 hyd Auramazdaéhaé framané hauv ‘the command of Ahuramazda, 
this... .”. 

(7) DB 5.12 [tyamsam] maé[istam] agarbaya ‘he seized the chief of them’. 

(8) DB 1.23 tyanaé mana dataé apariydya ‘they respected my law’. 

(9-10) DSe 39 hya tauviyad tyam skaubim naty jatiy ‘the stronger man does not 
smite the weak man’. 

Nos. 1-8 use the article to attach a modifier to the substantive, while Nos. 9-10 
use it to give generic meaning to the following adjective. But even in Nos. 1-8 
the certainty of the articular use varies. No. 6 may be taken as ‘(this) which (is) 
the command of Ahuramazda—this ...’. No. 2 is immediately followed by 
uta Arsdma hya mana [nilyaka ‘and Arsames my grandfather’, which might be 
‘and Arsames who (was) my grandfather’; the two have certainly the same use 
of hya, despite the chiastic arrangement. Nos. 1 and 3-4, though without an 
anaphoric pronoun, might be forced into an interpretation as a relative. Only 
Nos. 5, 7, 8 are beyond question articular. 

As for the two instances of the generic article (Nos. 9-10), the nominative 
could be relative, but the accusative could not. It is extremely unlikely that the 
two are different. 

There remain two examples in which forms of tya- are used as pronouns of the 
third person. In DB 3.73 nipadi[y] t[yaliy aSiyava ‘set off in pursuit of them’ 
(reading assured by KT), the use is unmistakable. In DSf 14 tyd ubd ajivatam 
‘these two were both living’, the traces of nom. dual tyd are very faint, and there 
is a possibility of avd ‘those two’; and the fuller text is hya ma[nd] pita Vistaspa 
uta Arg’ama hya mané [nilyaka tyé ubé ajivatam ‘my father Hystaspes and 
Arsames my grandfather—these both were living’, which might be ‘my father 
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(was) Hystaspes and Arsames (was).my-grandfather, who. both were living ...’. 
In this example, then, the pronominal use cannot be regarded as absolutely cer- 
tain; and the more so because there.is a very similar use of the relative in DB 
1.9 = DBa 15 VIII mana taumaya tyaiy paruvam xsadyabiya aha ‘eight of our 
family (there have been) who previously have been kings’. 

If we were. to divide these examples in a slightly different way, into absolutely 
certain examples of the relative and those which we have classified as relative but 
could conceivably be articular, and similarly divide the other classifications, 
we should have the following table: 





Our Classification Total 


Cer- 
tainly 
Relative 


Proba- 
bly 
Relative 


Possibly 
Relative 


Not 
Possibly 
Relative 





Pronoun, Relative 276 


223 


53 





Article, following 100 


72 


28 





Article, preceding 8 


5 


3 





Article, generic 2 


1 


1 





Pronoun, Demonstrative 2 


1 


1 





Totals 388 


223 


53 


79 


33 

















The fact that the great majority of the uses of OP hya hyé tya are relative, 
stands forth as obvious, even if one should attempt to force as many as possible 
into the articular category. It is equally obvious that there is a gradation from 
the one use into the other, as we have shown in the four selected examples about 
Darius and Gaumata. 

Delbriick, Vgl. Syntax 3.311-4, made a study of the OP hya hyd tya, and en- 
deavored to find evidence as to whether the word started as demonstrative and 
developed also to a relative, or started as relative and developed to demonstra- 
tive and articular use. He came to no definite decision, though he clearly 
wished to regard the demonstrative use as original and yet felt that the evidence 
favored the other view. From our survey, which includes many examples not 
known at the time of his writing, it seems fairly certain that the relative usé was 
original; examples of the type of the four on Darius and Gaumata show how the 
transfer to articular use came about. It remains to investigate the origin of the 
OP word, and to determine, if we can, whether it is genetically connected with 
Vedic sya-s and its forms, or is of independent origin. 

Brugmann, Grundriss 2?.2.320-1, derives the Skt. word from the demonstrative 
pIE *so sd tod, Skt. sa-s sé tad, by the addition of the familiar adjectival suffix 
-(z)go-; he remarks upon the fact that sya-s behaves in sandhi like sa-s, reverting 
to sya before a consonant, but fails to note that the neuter tyad has the -d proper 
to pronouns like tad, instead of the -m of the adjectival derivatives in -jo-. This 
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derivation, however, quite adequately motivates the uses of Skt. sya-/tya-, 
and the pronominal endings (replacing adjectival masc. -os, nt. -om) may readily 
have been induced by the simpler sa-s tad. Brugmann further regards the OP 
word as genetically identical with the Vedic word. 

Yet while the two are identical in phonetic make-up, and the morphology of 
the two is identical so far as we have corresponding case-forms, there is the very 
serious difference between them as to meanings and uses, already summarized. 
Further, the OP forms with tya- are peculiar in that in the OP system of writing 
a postconsonantal 7, except after h, is written -zy-: thus tya- would normally be 
written é7y*- and not f*y*-. On the other hand, h*y* would be the proper represen- 
tation of hya or haya or hiya, without the possibility of differentiation in this 
syllabary. The probability is that the writing éy*- for t7y*- is induced by the 
writing of nsm. hya and nsf. hyd without the -7-. (Benveniste, in Meillet’s 
Gram. du Vieux-Perse? §331, thinks that dissyllabic *hiya-/tiya- was reduced to 
a monosyllable because the word was unaccented: a process without parallel 
in OP.) 

But why did ¢ persist unchanged before 7? For in Iranian the voiceless stops 
became spirants before an immediately following consonant, and we expect 
*@ya- rather than tya-, cf. OP @wam ‘thee’ = Skt. am. Or rather we should 
have *Sya- in OP from tj, as in anusiya ‘follower’ from *anutjos; the less changed 
6y is seen in Avestan and Median. Why then do we have the stem tya- with 
unchanged t-? Foy, KZ 35.4n, followed by Bartholomae, Gdr. d. iran. Phil. 
vol. 1, §416a.n1, ascribes the ¢- to the influence of the stem ta- from which tya- 
is derived; this may be and probably is correct, but does not seem entirely 
adequate. For OP had §- in %m and its forms, an enclitic pronoun of the third 
person, and tolerated the alternation h/ in the verbal third personal ending -ha 
and -Sa, from *-san, as in abaraha ‘they bore’ and akunavasa ‘they made’ (where 
§ is extended from forms in which it stood after 7, as in patiydiSa ‘they came to’). 

OP hya tya- is essentially relative, and should be connected with the relative 
plE *jos 74 iod, Skt. ya-s ya yad, Av. yo ya yat.1_ I propose the view that it is an 
amalgamation of this relative with a preceding demonstrative, pIE *so sd tod, 
Skt. sa-s sé tad, Av. hé ha tat; and that this amalgamation was not completed 
until the time of separate Iranian dialects, for the amalgamated form does not 
appear even in Avestan. But in Avestan we have juxtaposition of the demon- 
strative and the relative with merely demonstrative force: hé yd haomahe maéo 
(Yn. 10.8, Yt. 17.5) ‘this intoxication of the Haoma’; hé yé duzdé avré mainyus 
(V. 19.1, 44, Yt. 17.19) ‘this evil-minded Evil Spirit’. One might insist on in- 
terpreting ‘this which (is) the ...’, but that would be pedantic. Now the Av. 
hé y6 would be OP ha ya, which (except for word-division) is the way in which 


1 The pIE relative *jos 74 jod survives in OP as a component of hya hyd tya, but otherwise 
only in nom.-acc. yaciy ‘whatever’ (DNb 35, 36, 57) and in yd/é conj. ‘until’, prep. ‘unto’; 
yada ‘as, as well as, when, after, that, so that, because’; yadd- ‘where’; yadiy ‘if, when, 
whenever’; yaniy ‘where’; yavd ‘as long as’. I normalize yaniy XV 22 rather than yanaiy 
because I take the word to be the loc. sg. (pAr.) *yasmi, Skt. yasmi-n, Av. yahmy-a ‘where’, 
which gives OP *ya*mi remade to yaniy with the -n- of instr. *yand; cf. inst. tyand DB 1.23, 
DSf 42, avané XPh 49, 51-2. Similarly the pronominal abl. in (pAr.) *-asmdd gave OP 

-t'ma? and then -and in (abl.) avand DSe 38, DSf 31, to ava- ‘that’. 
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OP hya is written; and the two Avestan passages contain the precise equivalents 
of the grammatical elements in OP hya mand pita, hya aniya kara (cited above). 
Just as OP ha’ ya by amalgamation, possibly almost haplologic, became hya 
(with a writing which potentially represents also haya), so also OP *ta* ya? 
became tya. One might carry this further, and claim that certain oblique forms 
with neuter antecedents were similarly formed: arjanam tyané ‘the arjana by 
which’ might be arjanam ta*t-yana ‘that by which’; possibly even that the plural 
tyaiy stands for *taz yat (Skt. té yé), becoming *tatyaz *tayai and then undergoing 
the same amalgamation. 

I do not however go so far as this; while some scholars have normalized taya 
tayaiy etc. rather than tya tyaiy etc., to which we should add haya for hya, such 
normalizations seem to me to be less probably the correct representations of the 
pronunciation than the current hya tya tyaiy etc., even though the OP orthogra- 
phy permits either normalization, and there can be no absolute evidence until 
we come upon an aberrant orthography in some inscription yet to be discovered. 

If we take OP hya/tya- to be the product of an amalgamation within OP itself, 
then the persistence of the unchanged anteconsonantal ¢ is due to the late date 
of the amalgamation: the Proto-Iranian change of voiceless stop to spirant 
before consonant was no longer operating. Such an origin also separates the 
OP word from the Vedic sya/tya-, whether or not the Vedic word is composed 
of the same elements or has the adjectival suffix -(z)zo- attached to the pIE 
demonstrative. 


II. THe Otp Persian ARTICLE 


Despite what has just been said on the use of hya as definite article, Old 
Persian had no well-developed definite article. This will appear from an 
examination of OP phrases whose correspondents would have the definite 
article in English and other languages which have the definite article as 
a well developed category. 

(1) The definite article is used with a noun already known from a previous 
mention or by inference from the preceding context. Here OP has no article. 
DB 1.33 pasdva kara arika abava ‘afterward THE people became hostile’: here 
kara has no article, though it refers back to kérahya 31-2. DB 3.5-6 avada 
hamaranam akunaus hadé hamiciyaibis ‘there he joined battle with THE rebels’, 
despite three uses of the same word in 2.92-8. DB 2.37-8 patiy duvitiyam 
hamiciya ‘again a second time THE rebels . . .’, who have already been mentioned 
several times, notably in 32 and 35. DB 3.16 hamaranam akunaus hada Marga- 
vaibts ‘he joined battle with THE Margians’, known by the preceding context, 
especially lines 12 and 15. 

(2) The definite article is used before a title following the name of one to 
whom alone it is appropriate: ddity Ddrayavaus xsdyabiya ‘Saith Darius THE 
King’; 6atiy XSaydrsa xidyabiya vazraka ‘Saith Xerxes THE Great King’. Here 
OP never has the article. 

(3) The definite article is used with a noun which has a strictly limited mean- 
ing because of a modifying adjective or genitive or relative clause (e.g. the White 
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House, the navy of England, the victory which the Allies won in North Africa). 
Here also OP has no article: DB 2.81-2 adam kdram Parsam uté Madam fraisa- 
yam ‘I sent forth THE Persian and Median army’ (cf. 2.18); DB 1.45 amaézam 
taumdaya ‘of our family, belonging to our family’, but nom. DB 1.8 hyd amdéxam 
tauma ‘our family’, and with postposed gen. DB 1.69 v‘@am tyém amdzam ‘our 
royal house’; XPf 38 tyamazy pica kartam cha ‘what was built by my father’. 

(4) The definite article is used to give a generic meaning, especially to an 
adjective: found once in OP, DSe 39-40 yada hya tauvtyd tyam skauéim naiy 
jatiy ‘so that THE stronger does not smite THE weak’; but not in the parallel 
passage, DB 4.65 naty skauri{m (miswritten for skau6im) naiy] tlujnuvatam zira 
akunavam ‘neither to THE weak nor to THE powerful did I do wrong’. There 
are other passages where the generic article might have been employed, but is 
not, as at DB 4.68, where tyam draujanam ‘the Lie-follower’ and tyam zirakaram 
‘the wrong-doer’ would have been suitable, but martiya ‘man’ with a relative 
clause is used instead; so also DB 1.21-2. 

On the other hand, there are a few circumstances in which OP employed hya/ 
tya- in a manner approaching our idea of a definite article. At the first mention 
of a new and otherwise unknown person there is no ‘article’; thus DB 1.36 J 
martiya magus Gha Gaumdta néma ‘One man, a Magian, there was, Gaumata 
by name’, but thereafter he is Gawmdta hya magus ‘Gaumata the Magian’ (DB 
1.46, 64, 65, 70, DBb 1-2; acc., DB 1.49-50, 54 57, 73, 4.81). Similarly with 
other rebel leaders such as DB 1.77-8 I martiya Babiruviya Naditabaira néma 
Anatrahyé puca ‘One man, a Babylonian, Nidintu-Bel by name, son of Anaira’, 
without article before the expression of parentage, since he was an unknown; but 
when he made false claims to being a well-known person, the article appears: 
DB 1.78-9 adam Nabuk«dracara am iy hya Nabunaitahya puca ‘I am Nebucha- 
drezzar THE son of Nabonidus’. The same usages are seen in connection with 
mention of Cambyses and Smerdis as ‘son of Cyrus’, in DB 1.28-39, and in the 
lack of the article before the expression of parentage in the list of the six helpers 
of Darius, DB 4.83-6. We should regard the phrases without hya as appositives, 
and those with hya as originating from relative clauses in which the copula has 
been omitted. For with the hya the phrase regularly follows, in the proper 
position for a relative clause, except at DSf 12-3, where two such phrases are 
used with successive names, and they are placed in chiasmus with the names: 
hya ma[nd] pité Vistaspa uta Arséma hya mana [nilyaka ‘my father Hystaspes 
and Arsames my grandfather’. Even when the relative, by its case, has clearly 
become an article, the appositive does not precede: always Gaumdtam tyam 
magum, never tyam magum Gaumdtam. But the appositive without the article 
has free position; it precedes in DB 1.77-8 (quoted above), which we should 
naturally express by ‘One Nidintu-Bel, son of Anaira, a Babylonian’, which is 
the order of the items in the names and titles of the Persian Kings; for the post- 
posed appositives, cf. also the order in DB 1.28, which goes ‘Cambyses by name, 
Cyrus’s son, of our family’. 

The OP ‘article’ is used to attach to a preceding noun a dependent genitive, 
just as in Greek: DB 1.85 kara hya Nabunaitahyé ‘the army of Nabonidus’; 
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but genitives dependent upon a noun otherwise precede, and when preceding 
they take no article except in Nos. 2-8 of the list given above, where the article 
leads off the phrase. The usage in Nos. 2-8 is of course matched in Greek. 

The OP article is used, as often in Greek, to attach to a preceding noun an 
attributive adjective, although the normal position of a descriptive adjective 
in OP is after the noun, without an intervening article. Examples: DSf 29 kara 
hya Babiruviya ‘the Babylonian folk’, DNa 59 paim tydm rastaém ‘the right 
path’; but DPe 22 kara Parsa ‘the Persian folk’, DSf 45 stand adagainiya ‘the 
stone columns’. 

The OP article is used to attach other case-forms to a preceding noun, also as 
in Greek: DB 2.16 kdra Mada hya v'dadpatiy ‘the Median army in the palace’, 
DB 3.26 kara Parsa hya v'édpatiy ‘the Persian army in the palace’, DB 1.81 
xsagam tyam Babirauv ‘the sovereignty in Babylon’ (but never an article in the 
clause ‘became king in ...’). 

One may safely conclude that OP had no well-developed definite article; that 
hya and its forms had as yet appropriated only a small part of the field which we 
recognize as belonging to the definite article. It is worth noting that Modern 
Persian has no definite article, though it does have an indefinite article which 
individualizes the noun to which it is applied. 


III. Otp PERsIAN hydparam 


OP hydparam occurs twice, DB 3.48 and 64-5, and is shown by the context to 
mean ‘afterward’. The first part is clearly some form of the relative pronoun 
hya- which serves also as an article or a demonstrative, and second part is as 
clearly either param or aparam, meaning ‘second, later’. But there is a difficulty 
as to the exact form in which the first part stands. Meillet, MSLP 19.55-6 
(and §389 in the 2d edition of his Gram. du Vieux-Perse), has taken the first part 
as a neuter hya‘, combining with aparam by crasis. He objects to the older 
view of Foy, KZ 35.10, 37.500, that it is an abl. hyd‘, since the s-forms of this 
stem appear only in the nom. sg. masc. hya and fem. hyd, Skt. sya-s syd, and 
likewise in the simple form Skt. sa-s sé, Av. hd ha, Gk. 6 4. 

But Meillet’s premise is rather shaky, for we do find in Old Latin the accusative 
forms sum sam sds sds, cited from Ennius by Festus 298, 325, 301, 325 M. re- 
spectively; the s-forms spread in Attic Greek (and in some other dialects) to 
the nom. pl. of ai, and are seen in the adverbs ds ds ‘thus’, ade ‘by this way’. 
Other sporadic extensions also could be cited. Now the older demonstrative 
plE *so sé tod and the derivative *sio sié tjod run in perfect parallelism so far as 
the use of s- and ¢- is concerned, and these examples are valid to show that while 
the s-forms are commonly limited to the two mentioned by Meillet, they are not 
rigidly so limited. Even Meillet’s hyat involves an extension beyond the original 
range; his excuse is the Gathic Avestan hyat, conj. ‘when, if, because, so that’ 
and adv. ‘namely’ (Bthl. AiW 1253 and 1251 resp.), but as we have seen (page 
1), this form is not to be equated with the stem of OP hya and therefore lends 
no support. 

There is a more serious objection to his view: starting with hyat, he must 
assume crasis with the initial vowel of aparam to explain the long vowel in 
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hyaparam. Now while in OP the final -¢ was such a weak sound that it was not 
written (like -n and the product of -s after 4), it was not entirely lost, for it 
prevented the graphic lengthening of a preceding d: OP abara = Skt. abharat, 
but OP abaraté = Skt. abharaid. Crasis, then, in *hya‘-aparam would be at 
least dubious. 

If we assume with Foy, KZ 35.10, 37.500, that the prior part is abl. hyd (= 
Skt. *sydat), there is no difficulty if we take the second part with Bartholomae, 
BB 14.264n., AiW 1844, to be param; but unfortunately para- ‘later’ has not 
been found in OP, nor does it occur in the Avesta (Skt. adj. pdra- ‘far, farther’ 
is the warrant for this Iranian *para-; according to context the Skt. word means 
either ‘previous’ or ‘later’). We are therefore thrown back upon Foy’s aparam 
as second element: aparam ‘hereafter’ is a well-known OP word. But in this 
instance the assumption of crasis in essential, to get hyaparam from *hyd'-aparam. 

Now for OP there is no shred of evidence that -¢ remained as even a minimal 
sound after @; the evidence mentioned above is limited to the position after d. 
Avestan, it is true, writes -¢ in -d¢ and -dt alike, but this is not conclusive for OP. 
For a variation like that assumed for OP, cf. Old Latin sed ‘but’ and séd ‘himself’, 
Classical Latin séd and sé. 

It seems to me, therefore, that no valid objection can be brought against 
Foy’s derivation of hydparam ‘afterward’ as abl. hyd ‘from this (time)’ + 
aparam ‘later’. A similar combination, though not coalesced into one word, is 
to be seen in hyd duvaistam ‘from this (time) the longest (while)’, in DPe 22-3. 

Because of disagreement as to the interpretation of hyd duvaistam, we must 
discuss this phrase briefly in its context: DPe 22 yadiy kara Parsa pata ahatiy 
hyG& 23 duvais[talm SMydtis axsataé hauvci- 24 y Aura nirasatiy abiy imaém vidam 
‘if the Persian people shall be protected, thereafter for a very long time happiness 
unbroken will by Ahura come down unto this royal house.’ The hauwv- in hauvciy 
is merely resumptive, as in DB 1.74, 3.11, 5.4, ete. This is the interpretation 
of Bartholomae, IF 12.127n, AiW 1844; hyd duvaistam, as taken by him, and 
hydparam, as just given, mutually support each other. For this reason I reject 
the divergent views of others: hyd as nom. sg. fem., attaching adverb duvaistam 
as adjective to Siyati§ or as adverb to axsatd (Foy, KZ 37.561; Meillet, MSLP 
19.55); or hyd as 3d sg. opt. (Skt. sydt) and duvaistam as adv. (Herzfeld, Altper- 
sische Inschriften 64; also long before, Thumb, cited by Tolman, Lexicon 60). 
Other interpretations of axaté and Auré (Benveniste, BSLP 30.1.70-3, repeated 
in his revision of Meillet’s Gram. du V-P? §179, §389; see also Foy, KZ 37.561-2, 
for older views) are irrelevant for the present purpose. 

The fact that the sentence starts with hyaparam in DB 3.48 and with patiy 
hyadparam in DB 3.64, suggests that a consideration of the uses of patty may be 
in place here, especially as patzy is found in a number of passages in recently pub- 
lished texts. 


IV. Oup PERsIAN patiy AND Its UsEs 


OP patiy, Av. patti, which are Iranian *pati, correspond in meanings and 
functions with Skt. prati; but, as Brugmann, KVG §612 Anm., has pointed out, 
the two are probably of separate origins—not *pati from *prati by loss of the r. 
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Greek has both: zo7i més and rpori mpos, in different dialects. Now the two have 
-ti extracted from *anti (Gk. avri, Lt. ante—cf. post from *pos-ti), attached re- 
spectively to *po (as in Lt. po-lid, *po-sind > pond; weak grade of *apo, 
Skt. apa, Gk. amé, etc.) and to *pro (Skt. pra, Gk. xpd, Lt. prd-ficiscor, etc.). 
OP patty has a number of uses: as verbal prefix (instances undeniable), as prepo- 
sition and postposition (see discussion), as adverb. But there are some errors of 
statement in the standard treatments. 

Bthl. AiW 826 n.3 says: ‘In Verbindung mit Kasus steht patiy nach.’ This 
is true of jiyamnam patiy DB 2.62 ‘on the last day’; v‘dd-patiy ‘at the palace’, 
DB 3.26 and restored in 2.16; uzmayd-patiy ‘on a stake’ (‘put on a stake = 
‘impaled’ or possibly ‘crucified’) DB 2.76, 91, 3.52, 92. But we have also the 
phrasal adverb patipadam DB 1.62 ‘on its base’, which may be a coalesced prepo- 
sitional phrase (so Meillet, Gram.! §195, and Benveniste in Gram.” §389) rather 
than an accusative of a compound adjective pati-pada- (as taken by Bthl. AiW 
831); the highly probable patiy mar[t}:[ya}m ‘against a man’ DNb 22 (see Lana. 
15.171); and the more conjectural [pa]tiy a[vad]mc*¢[itam] Oardam ‘during that 
third year’ DB 5.2-3 (see JNES 2.109-10). 

Bthl. made his statement in support of a sound conclusion of Foy, WZKM 
14.291, that in certain passages patiy standing first in its clause is an adverb and 
not a preposition. The passages are: patiy duvitiyam ‘again a second time’ 
DB 2.37, 57, 3.77; patiy citiyam ‘again a third time’ DB 2.48; patiy hyaparam 
‘again later’ DB 3.64. Now Meillet, MSLP 19.56, interprets patiy in these 
passages as a preposition governing the following word, on the basis that patiy 
was not an adverb at all, but only a preposition or postposition. This is con- 
tradicted by several examples of adverbial patiy which mostly were not available 
to Meillet at that time, either because they stand in inscriptions discovered since 
that time, or because the passages were formerly incorrectly read: yadi-patiy 
DNa 38 (formerly read yadipad[i]y), tya-patiy XPa 15 and XPf 40-1 (new insc.), 
nai-pati-ma DNb 20 and pati-maiy DNb 32-3 (read recently). 

But that the patiy is not necessary to introduce duvitiyam etc. is shown by 
DB 3.43, where hydparam starts its clause without a preceding patiy. After all, 
there is nothing surprising in the use of patiy as adverb to lead off the sentence; 
Greek mpds 5¢ ‘and besides’ and Latin atque (<*ad-que) ‘and thereto’ both stand in 
the initial position, and OP pati, Gk. pds, Lt. ad have in common the meaning 
‘in addition’. 
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[A summary of the inflectional classes of standard Italian.] 


The inflected forms of Italian fall into four classes: nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and verbs. All four classes distinguish number (singular and plural); 
the first three show also a distinction between two concordance-classes or gram- 
matical genders (masculine and feminine”); personal pronouns and verbs dis- 
tinguish person (1., 2.,3., [4., 5.,6. = 1., 2.,3. pl.], 7. [ = 3. reflexive, sg. and pl.]}). 
Other distinctions will be noted under the individual form-classes. All inflected 
forms have the basic structure stem -+- termination, to which, on occasion, other 
elements (prefixes, suffixes) may be added. 

1. Nouns normally belong to either the m. or the f. gender-class; some nouns 


belong to both. 
1.1. Noun-DEcLENsIons, established by the alternation in endings between 
sg. and pl., are here given together with the gender to which the nouns of each 


declension belong: 

Ia: -a ~ -e (rosa -e ‘rose -s’; sorélla -e ‘sister -s’, etc.); f. 

Ib: -a ~ -t (soéaltsta -i ‘socialist -s’; telegrdmma -t ‘telegram -s’, etc.); m.? 

IIa.i: -o ~ -t (fratéllo -¢ ‘brother -s’; sérvo -i ‘servants’, etc.); m., except 
for mdno f. ‘hand’. 

ii: -t0 ~ — (kudtio ~ kudi ‘leather -s’, etc.); m. 

IIb: -o ~ -a (fritto -a ‘fruit -s’; brdééo -a ‘arm -s’, etc.); m. in sg., f. inpl.4 

III: -e ~ -¢ (ristordnte -i m. ‘restaurant’; mélle -i f. ‘wife -ves’; m. or f. 
(determined lexically, i.e. the distinction must be established separately for each 
member of the class, not according to phonological or morphological features). 


1 The forms treated in this article are those of ordinary modern conversational and prose 
Italian. The phonemic transcription used is discussed in detail in the author’s article 
Italian Phonemes and Orthography, to appear in Italica; for typographical reasons, 7 = 
//. The morphophonemic symbol* indicates that an initial single consonant of any follow- 
ing grammatical element or of any word in the same breath group is automatically doubled. 
The hyphen indicates morphological division. 

In the citation of examples, this principle has been followed: if the examples given consti- 
tute a complete list of all the forms manifesting any phenomenon, they are listed without 
comment; but if the examples are only representative samples of a class of forms too large 
to list in full, they are followed by ‘etc.’ Complete listing of all the forms of certain larger 
classes must be reserved for treatment in an exhaustive grammar. 

2 Which could, of course, be called ‘classes A and B’ or the like. In Italian, however, 
as in the other Romance languages, the correlation between grammatical and biological 
gender, in forms referring to animate objects, is close enough to warrant retention of the 
traditional terms. 

3 Some nouns, especially those in -tsta, have both m. and f. endings and belong to both 
Ia and Ib; many of them may also be used as adjectives (fa3Ststa, komuntsta, etc.). 

4 A number of these nouns have also m. pl. forms of type IIa, which are normally used in 
extended or transferred meaning (lefritia dellélbero ‘the fruits of the tree’ ~ ifritti del- 
pekkdto ‘the fruits of sin’, etc.). 
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IV: invariable (pl. = sing.); m. or f. (lexically determined). The follow- 

ing types of endings occur in this class: 

a. All words ending in consonant (ldépis m. ‘pencil -s’; trdém m. ‘tram -s’, 
etc.). 

b. All words ending in accented vowel (always followed by *) (é7ttd* 
f. ‘city -ies’; ré* m. ‘king -s’; lwnedf* m. ‘Monday -s’; fald* m. ‘lighthouse’; tribu* 
f. ‘tribe -s’, etc.). 

ce. Ending in unaccented vowel: 

i. Scattered individual words in -a -e -i (bdita m. ‘executioner -s’; 
spéée f. ‘species’; brindist m. ‘toast -s’; andlisi f. ‘analysis -es’, etc.). 

ii. Family names (zbonfdnie ‘the Bonfantes’, etc.). 

iii. Compounds of the type verbal imperative + noun: pérta-bagdlli 
‘luggage-porter -s’ etc. 


TABLE [ 
ALTERNANT Forms OF DEFINITE ARTICLE 


before ‘pure’ consonants® 


before ‘impure’ consonants 
before vowels 


before consonants 
before vowels 


1.2. ALTERNATIONS IN Noun-STEms are of the following types: 
1. Consonant alternation, in final consonant of certain noun-stems: 


i before -e -a -0 ~ ‘j 


g 
‘astrologer -s’, etc.). 

2. Vowel alternations: 4 ~ é (in dio ~ déi ‘god -s’); % ~ ud (in bie ~ bust 
‘ox -en’). 

3. Addition of syllable in plural (in wimo ~ udmini ‘man men’). 

1.3. DeriniTE ARTICLE is a bound form, never having independent stress, 
and prefixed to a noun (or word used as such) or to the first word of a noun- 
phrase; it has approximately the same meaning as Eng. the. It has the alter- 
nants shown in Table I, which are phonologically and grammatically determined. 

1.31. CoMBINATIONS OF PREPOSITION + DEFINITE ARTICLE. Certain un- 
stressed monosyllabic prepositions do not occur separately before the definite 
article; the place of the two separate forms is taken by one form, having the 


before -i (minako ~ msnati ‘monk -s’; astrdlogo ~ astrslogi 


5 For the purpose of this discussion, the term ‘impure’ will refer to the following con- 
sonants or consonant clusters: /t, d, n, ps, 8 + coi:3./; and ‘pure’ to all other consonants and 
consonant clusters. 

6 Used also before déi ‘gods’: lidéi ‘the gods’. 

7 In poetical or very colloquial usage, the form 1 is also used before f. pl. nouns beginning 
with a vowel (leééetiéni ‘the exceptions’ [normally leeééefidni], etc.). 
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structure: preposition (or combining form [CF] thereof, if it have one) + article 
(or portion thereof). These prepositions are: a* ‘to’; da* ‘from’; di ‘of’ (CF de*); 
in ‘in’ (CF ne*); and (optionally) kon ‘with’ (CF ko*) and per ‘for’ (CF pe*). 
The single form resulting is made by prefixing the preposition or combining form 
without * to the forms of the definite article above the line of dashes in Table I, 
and with loss of 7- in il (e.g. a + il = al, de + 7 = det, etc.); and with * to all the 
other forms (e.g. da* + la = dalla; nex + li = nelli, etc.). 

2. ADJECTIVES normally belong to both gender-classes, and to one of the fol- 
lowing declensions: 

I-II, with endings of noun-declension Ila for m. and Ia for f.: (résso -a 4 
-e ‘red’; stdnko -a -1 -e ‘tired’, etc.). 

IIIa, with endings of noun-declension III (vérde -z ‘green’; forte -z ‘strong’, 
etc.). 

IIIb: -e ~ -a (in mille ~ mila ‘thousand’ [for stem-alternation cf. 
§2.2.1.b]). 

IV: invariable (in ényi ‘every’ [occurs only in sg.]; all numerals except 
uno and mille [cf. §2.3]; ké* ‘what?’). 

2.1. Use or ADJECTIVE-STEM ALONE is found in certain adjectives when 
directly preceding nouns or noun-phrases modified: 

1. In m. sg. before pure consonant: budn ‘good’, vin ‘one’ (and compounds 
based thereon) (cf. §2.3). The adjectives béllo ‘beautiful’, kuéllo ‘that’, sdnto 
‘saint’ (before proper names) and grdnde ‘large’ are used in stem-form minus 
final consonant (bél, kuél, sdn, grdn®) in this position (cf. §2.2.1.b). 

2. In m. and f. sg. before vowel: budn, in (and compounds), béll, kuéll, 
sdnt, grand; also énn ‘every’, kuést ‘this’, kotést or kodést ‘other’. 

2.2. ALTERNATIONS IN ADJECTIVE-STEMS are found in: 

1. Final consonants: 

a. k, g (before e, a, 0) ~ é, g (before 7) in certain adjectives (amtko 
-a -e amtci ‘friendly’, etc.). 

b. Loss of final consonant of stem: for béll, etc., cf. §2.1.1. Also mille 
‘thousand’ ~ mila pl. 

c. Loss of both final consonants of stem, before regular endings: béll-, 
kuéll- in m. pl. before pure consonant (bé7, kuéz). 

d. Substitution of 77 for ll of stem, before regular ending: béll-, kuéll- 
in m. pl. before impure consonant (bélli, kuéllz). 

2. Stem-vowels: 7 ~ 7é before -i of m. pl. (mito -a -e ~ miéi ‘my’); 4 ~ 
ud before -z of m. pl. (tio -a -e ‘thy’ ~ tudi, likewise, sitio ‘his, her, its, their’). 

2.3. CARDINAL NuMERALS from 1 to 1000 are adjectives; all are invariable 
(Decl. IV) except for uno ‘one’ (I-II) (for use in stem-form, cf. §2.1.1) and mélle 
‘thousand’ (IIIb). Uno may be used as an unaccented prefix (indefinite article) 
before nouns and noun-phrases in approximately the same function and mean- 
ing as Eng. a, an. 

3. Pronouns have to a considerable extent a structure different from that of 


8 Gran is also used, in colloquial speech, in the f. before a pure consonant (grén virtu* 
‘great virtue’; unagraén bélla dinna ‘a fine figure of a woman [lit. a great beautiful woman)’, 
etc.). 
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nouns and adjectives, but also certain of the endings of noun-declensions. Pro- 
nouns are of the following types: personal (1-7), demonstrative, indefinite, 
relative, interrogative. Distinction of case is found scatteringly throughout the 
pronominal system; the cases found are nominative, prepositional (used only as 
object of prepositions), accusative (used as object of verbs and of prepositions), 
and oblique (genitive and dative). Certain pronouns show distinction between 
animate and inanimate.® 

3.1. PRoNoMINAL STEMs are: f-, m- 1.; ¢- 2.; éll-, éll- 3.; l- 3., 6.; nd- 4.; 06-5.; 
s- 7.; kal- dem. ‘ille’; kost- dem. ‘iste’; ¢- dem. inanimate; k- rel., interr., indef. 
The following adjective-stems are also used as bases for specifically pronominal 


forms: kuélj- dem. ‘that’; dltr- indef. ‘someone else’. 
3.2. PRONOMINAL ENDINGS AND Forms are shown in Table II. 


-6ro { 


4. VERBS. 


TABLE II: PRONOMINAL ENDINGS AND Forms 


Ending 
sg. anim. nom. 
pl. anim. nom., acc. 
sg. m. anim. 
sg. anim. 
nom., acc. 
sg. anim. nom. 
dem. inanimate 
sg. anim. acc. 
acc. 
inanim. nom., acc. 
sg. anim. nom., acc. 
sg.m. anim. nom., acc. 


anim. obl., acc. 
obl., prep’! 
sg. f. anim. nom., acc. 


pl. anim. 
pl. anim. nom., acc. 


Added to 
f- 
n6-, v6- 
all-, keuéll- 
dltr- 
k- rel. 
- 
é- 
m-, t- 
S- 
k- interr. 


k- interr., indef. 


l-, kal-, kost- 


dltr- 
k- rel. 
l-, kal-, kost- 


L- 
kal-, kost- 


Resultant Form 

to ‘I’ 

not ‘we, us’; vdt ‘you’ 

élli ‘he’; kuélli ‘that man’ 

dlirt ‘someone else’ 

ke* ‘who, which’ 

tt ‘thou’ 

* ‘that’ 

mé ‘me’; té* ‘thee’ 

sé ‘him- her- itself; themselves’ 

ké ‘what??!° 

kt ‘who, whom?; whoever’ 

lit ‘he, him’; kolaz ‘that man 
(ille)’; kostiz ‘that man (iste)’ 

altri ‘(of, to) someone else’ 

kit ‘(of, to) whom, which’ 

lét ‘she, her’; koléi ‘that woman 
(illa)’; kosté¢ ‘that woman 
(ista)’ 

loro ‘they, (to, of) them’ 

kaléro ‘those people (illi)’; kos- 
téro ‘those people (isti)’ 


The forms taken by verbs may be divided into two types: non- 


finite and finite. The latter show, in their inflection, distinctions of mood" 
(indicative, future, subjunctive, imperative), tense (present, past, and [in indica- 


® Absence of mention of a given distinction, in connection with any pronominal form, 
means that the form in question does not make that distinction. 

10 May also be used as an indeclinable adjective, cf. §2. 

11 This term is here used in a somewhat broader sense than that usually given to it; 
‘system’ or some other term would do equally well. 


All the tenses may be used in inde- 


pendent clauses; what is to be emphasized is the parallelism between present and past 
tenses in indicative, future, and subjunctive, which makes it desirable to present these 
three categories as of the same rank. 
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tive only] imperfect), as well as the distinctions of person and number (1-6). 
The non-finite forms have the roots and some of the syntactical characteristics 
of verbs, but the inflection of other form-classes (noun, adjective, adverb). 

4.1. Tue Roor is the kernel of every verb-form, and is constant in meaning 
throughout the conjugation. It may consist of one or more syllables; in some 
forms it is stressed, in others unstressed. It may have one or more alternants, 
used in certain specific forms. The ‘chief’ root of any verb (except éssere ‘to be’, 
for which it is difficult to establish a chief root) is the element preceding -dva, 
-éva, or -iva of the imperfect indicative. 

4.11. MorPHOPHONEMIC ALTERNATIONS occur as follows in verb-root alter- 
nants; any verb may have one or more of these alternations in its various al- 
ternant roots. 

1. Consonant alternations (in root-final position): 

a. Alternation of specific consonants: 

i. In pres. indic. 1, 6 and pres. subjv. 1-3, 6: € ~ k (dié- ‘to say’ ~ dtk-, 
etc.); 9G) ~ g(g) (dirtg- ‘to direct’; légg- ‘to read’, etc.); 8§ ~ sk (in IIIb suffix 
in pres. indic. and subjv. 1-3, 6) (fint85- ‘to finish’ ~ finisk-, etc.; and in é88- 
‘to go out’ ~ ésk-, kondss- ‘to know’ ~ konésk-; kré3s- ‘to grow’ ~ krésk-); 
1 ~ Il (in vol- ‘to wish’ ~ vdll- and sol- ‘to be accustomed’ ~ sdll-); r ~ i (in 
mor- ‘to die’ ~ mudii- and pdr- ‘to appear’ ~ pdzi-). 

ii. In pres. indic. 1, 4, 6 and pres. subjv. 1-6: t ~ ss (in pot- ‘to be able’ ~ 
poss-). 

iii. Before y (‘strong’ past indic. tense marker): 83, € ~ kk (in gdé- ‘to 
lie’ ~ gdkk-; ndss- ‘to be born’ ~ ndkk-; noé- ‘to harm’ ~ ndokk-; pidé- ‘to please’ 
~ pidkk-; tdé- ‘to be silent’ ~ takk-). 

iv. Before s (‘strong’ past indic. tense marker) and ¢ (past part. suffix): 
Il ~ 1 (8éll- ‘to choose’ ~ 8él-, etc.); m ~ n (assim- ‘to assume’ ~ assun-, etc.). 

v. Before ¢ (past part. suffix): §§ ~ — (in nd38- ‘to be born’ ~ né-t-o); 
d,n ~ s (in kiéd- ‘to ask’ ~ kiés-; pén- ‘to place’ ~ pds-). 

vi. Before % of past part.: v ~ ss (in viv- ‘to live’ ~ viss-). 

vii. Before - of pres. indic. 2, -no of pres. indic. 6, and zero of pres. indic. 
3 and imper. 2.: final consonant of root ~ * (in dié- ‘to say’ [only before zero]; 
fac- ‘to do’; sap- ‘to know’; vdd- ‘to go’; av- ‘to have’ [not in imper. 2]). 

b. Addition of phoneme or morphophonemic feature to root: 

i. g in pres. indic. 1, 6 and pres. subjv. 1-3, 6 (final JJ, ll of root being re- 
placed by 2) (in Séll- ‘to choose’ ~ Sélg-, likewise kéil- ‘to take’, Sdil- ‘to loose’ 
and téll- ‘to take’; verbs in véll- ‘to pull’; sal- ‘to go up’ ~ salg-, val- ‘to be worth’ 
~ valg-; ten- ‘to hold’ ~ téng-, ven- ‘to come’ ~ véng-, pén- ‘to place’ ~ pdng-; 
trd*- ‘to draw’ ~ trdgg-). 

ii. d, in ‘strong’ past indicative root alternant (d- ‘to give’ ~ diéd-). 

iii. *, after thematic vowel or termination, in pres. 1, 3, 6; imper. 2 (in 
d- ‘to give’, st- ‘to stand’ [e.g. d5* ‘I give’, std* ‘he stands’, etc.]).° 

c. Assimilation of final phoneme(s) to following consonant: 

i. Before s (‘strong’ past indic. tense marker and/or past part. suffix) 
(figg- ‘to fix’ ~ fis-s- past indic.; fénd- ‘to split’ ~ fés-s- past indic., past part.; 
dié- ‘to say’ ~ dis-s- past indic.; etc.). 
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ii. Before b (‘strong’ past indic. tense marker) (in kréss- ‘to grow’ ~ 
kréb-b-; kondss- ‘to know’ ~ kondb-b-; av- ‘to have’ ~ éb-b-). 

iii. Before ¢ (past part. suffix) (skriv- ‘to write’ ~ skrit-t-; koé- ‘to cook’ ~ 
kdt-t-; etc.) 

iv. Before r (future mood sign and/or infinitive ending) (val- ‘to wish’ ~ 
vor-r- fut.; pon- ‘to place’ ~ por-r- fut., infin. ; etc.) 

d. Doubling of final consonant (in ‘strong’ past indic. root alternant): 

i. Simple doubling (in vol- ‘to wish’ ~ vdll-; bév- ‘to drink’ ~ bévv-; kdd- 
‘to fall’ ~ kddd-; ten- ‘to hold’ ~ ténn-; sap- ‘to know’ ~ sépp-). 

ii. With loss of pre-final consonant of root (in rémp- ‘to break’ ~ riipp-). 

e. Loss of final phoneme(s): 

i. Before s (‘strong’ past indic. tense marker and/or past part. suffix) 
(accéénd- ‘to light’ ~ acéé-s-; drd- ‘to burn’ ~ dr-s-; etc.). 

ii. Before ¢ (past part. suffix) (Cing- ‘to gird’ ~ ¢int-; etc.). 

iii. Before r (future mood sign and/or infinitive ending) (in faé- ‘to do’ ~ 
fd-re; also dié- ‘to say’ and [in infinitive only] bév- ‘to drink’). 

iv. Before te (pres. indic. 5) (in dié- ‘to say’ ~ di-te; and faé- ‘to do’). 

2. Vowel alternation: 

a. Svarabhakti, before s (‘strong’ past indic. tense marker) and ¢ (past 
part. suffix) (in dpr- ‘to open’ ~ apér-, képr- ‘to cover’ ~ kopér-). 

b. Automatic alternation of unaccented vowels: unaccented ¢, 9 occur 
only before ‘liquid’ consonants (I, m, n, r, 7, 1); unaccented e, o only before ‘non- 
liquid’ consonants.’2 Thereby, e and o are replaced by ¢ and 2 whenever they 
come to be unstressed and before liquid consonants; ¢ and 9 by e and o whenever 
unstressed and before non-liquid consonants. 

c. Alternation of accented open vowel in checked syllable ~ accented 
diphthong in free syllable or before -zi- (téng- ‘to hold’ [pres. indic. 1, etc.] ~ 
tién- [pres. indic. 2, 3]; mdr-t- ‘dead’ [past part.] ~ mudr- [pres. indic. 2, 3], mudiz- 
[pres. indic. 1, 6, etc.]). 

d. Alternation of specific vowels: 

i. Unaccented ~ accented: u ~ 3 (in ud- ‘to hear’ ~ dd-); 7 ~ é (in dov- 
‘ought’ ~ dév-); u ~ é (in u&s- ‘to go out’? ~ é8§/ésk-). 

ii. Special vowel in ‘strong’ past indic. root alternant: a ~ é (in faé- 
‘to do’ ~ féé-); a ~ é (in av- ‘to have’ ~ éb-b-; sap- ‘to know’ ~ sépp-); é ~ 
4 (in métt- ‘to put’ ~ mi-s-; véd- ‘to see’ ~ vid-); 6 ~ é (in kré&s- ‘to grow’ ~ 
kréb-b-); 6 ~ % (in rémp- ‘to break’ ~ ripp-); 6 ~ 3 (in kanéss- ‘to know’ ~ 
kanab-b-). 

iii. Special vowel in ‘strong’ past indic. and past part.: 6 ~ % (in fond- 
‘to melt’ ~ fi-s-); 4 ~ é (in verb-roots in -prim- ‘to press’ ~ prés-s-; dirtg- ‘to 
direct’ ~ dirés-s-, dirét-t-; redim- ‘to redeem’ ~ redén-s-, redén-t-). 

iv. Special vowel in past part.: % ~ 6 (in verb-roots in -diié- ‘to lead’ ~ 
-dot-); 6 ~ 3 (in pén- ‘to place’ ~ pds-t-); 4 ~ é (in dié- ‘to say’ ~ dét-t-). 

12 Cf. E. B. Davis, ‘Italian e’s and 0’s’, Italica 14.117-125 (1937), and G. L. Trager’s dis- 
cussion of the phonemic interpretation of open and close e and o in unstressed syllables, 
Italica 16.145 (1939). 
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3. Infixation: all verbs of class IVb (cf. §4.2) add -438/isk- in pres. indic. and 
subjv. 1-3, 6 between root and ending (fin- ‘to finish’ ~ fint38-/finisk-, etc.). 

4. Suppletion: and- ‘to go’ ~ vdd- in pres. indic. and subjv. 1-3, 6; av- ‘to 
have’ ~ dbbi- in pres. indic. 4, pres. subjv. and imper.; d- ‘to give’ ~ dzéd- in 
‘strong’ past indic. The verb éssere ‘to be’ has the roots éss- in infin., gerund; 
son- in pres. indic. 1.; sé- in pres. indic. 2.; é* in pres. indic. 3.; s- in pres. indic. 
3, 4 and pres. subjv. 1-6; éra- in imperf. indic.; fi in ‘strong’ past indic. root 
alternant and past indic. 4; fé- in past indic. 2, 5; sa- in fut. 

4.2. Tort THEME: CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. The theme is the verb-root + 
the vowel appearing before -va- of the imperf. indic. (except for éssere ‘to be’); 
this vowel is the thematic vowel. The theme may be rhyzotonic (accented on 
the root, e.g. kdnt-a-) or arhyzotonic (accented on the thematic vowel, e.g. 
kant-d-). The following thematic vowels occur, according to whose use verbs 
may be classed: I d, II é (automatically ~ e unacc. before ‘liquid’ consonants’, 
cf. fn. 12), III 4, IV none (éssere ‘to be’ and the defective verb ékko ‘behold; here 
is, are’). Under the first three verb-classes, the following sub-classes may be 
distinguished :"8 

Ia: infinitive = theme (arhyz.) + -re; past indic. of ‘weak’ I conjug. type 
(kant-d-re ‘to sing’, etc.). 

Ib: infinitive = theme (monosyllabic) + -re; past indic. of ‘weak’ IT conjug. 
type in -éttz (two verbs: d-d-re ‘to give’ and st-d-re ‘to stand’, past indic. d-étt 
for diéd-z, ‘strong’], st-éttz). 

IIa: infinitive = theme (arhyz.) + -re (kad-é-re ‘to fall’; ve-d-é-re ‘to see’; 
pot-é-re ‘to be able’, etc.). 

IIb: infinitive = theme (rhyz.) + -re (légg-e-re ‘to read’; vénd-e-re ‘to sell’, 
etc.). 

IIc: infinitive = root or root alternant + -re (pdr-re ‘to place’; bé-re ‘to drink’; 
etc.; cf. §§4.11.1.c.iv and e.iv). 

Almost all the verbs of Class II have one or more root alternants. Under 
each of the subdivisions of Class II, the following division is to be made according 
to the type of past indic. and past part. found: 

i. ‘Weak’ past indic. (vendéi : véndere etc.); past part. usually in -t-to. 
ii. ‘Strong’ past indic. (kdddi : kadére etc.) ; past part. usually formed with 
root alternant + ending -to or -so. 

IIIa. infinitive = theme (arhyz.) + -re; root not provided with infix -£33-/isk- 
in pres. indic., subjv. 1-3, 6 (part-f-re ‘to depart’: pdrt-o pres. indic. 1, etc.). 

IIIb. infinitive = theme (arhyz.) + -re; root provided with infix -t38-/isk- 
in pres. indic., subjv. 1-3, 6 (fin-t-re ‘to finish’: fin-tsk-o pres. indic. 1, etc.). 

4.3. Non-FinitE Forms include the following: 

4.31. InFINITIVE—masc. noun of decl. III. Ending -r before suffixed verb- 


13 Classification in further detail, according to the types of root alternants and other 
irregularities present in individual verbs, would not be rewarding in proportion to the com- 
plexity and cross-patterning involved. The enumeration of the peculiarities of individual 
verbs is rather a lexicographical than a grammatical matter; in an extensive treatment, the 
various root alternants, etc., would have to be listed separately for each verb. 
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affix (§4.5) and optionally before word beginning with pure consonant in same 
breath group; -re under other conditions; added to root or theme as set forth in 
§4.2._ Normally singular, occasionally plural when used substantivally (iparldri 
‘the dialects’ : parldre ‘to speak’, etc.). 

4.32. PARTICIPLES—adjectives: 

1. Present participle, adj. decl. IIIa. Ending -nte, added to arhyzotonic 
theme for conjugations I, II (kant-d-nte ‘singing’; nass-é-nte ‘being born’, etc.) 
and to root + é for conjugation III (mor-é-nte ‘dying’, etc.).!4 

2. Past participle, adj. decl. I-II. Ending -to added to arhyzotonic theme 
for conjugations I, III (kant-d-to, fin-f-to, etc.) ; to roots of most verbs of IIIabc.i 
and some of IIIabc.ii preceded by % (vend-ti-to; val-i-to; risol-i-to ‘resolved’ 
[ : risdlv-], etc.); to root alternant of some verbs of IIIabc.ii (Sél-to ‘chosen’ : 
Séll-; pds-to ‘placed’ : pén-; etc.). Ending -so added to root alternant of some 
verbs of IIIabc.ii (més-so ‘put’ : métt-; aécé-so ‘lighted’ : aééénd-, etc.). 

4.33. GeruND—adverb. Ending -ndo, added to arhyzotonic theme for con- 
jugations I, II (kant-d-ndo, nass-é-ndo, etc.) and to root + é for conjugations 
III, IV (mor-é-ndo, ess-é-ndo, etc.). 

4.4, FintrE Forms have the following structure: root or theme + termination. 
In the termination are included one or more of the following elements, whose 
structure may be V, C, CC, or CV, or a substitution feature: mood sign, tense 
sign, tense sign extension, personal ending.'® Under these categories, the fol- 
lowing are found: 

1. Mood signs: fut. -r-; subjv. (pres. 1.-3., 6.) -7- in conjug. I, -a- in con- 
jugations II, III; subjv. (past 1-4, 6) -ss-. 

2. Tense signs: pres. (indic. 4., subjv. 4., 5) -d- after roots ending in palatal 
consonant or 7, and -2d- after all other roots; (fut. 4., 5.) -é-, (fut. 1.) -d*, (fut. 2., 
3., 6) -d*. Imperf. (1., 2) -v-, (8., 6) -va-, (4., 5.) -vd-. ‘Weak’ past indic.— 
accent on thematic vowel (5 substituted for d in 3. of I, é for é in 1., 3. of II 
added in 3., 4. of all conjugations). ‘Strong’ past indic. -b-, -s-, -t-, -y-, doubling 
of final consonant of root, and/or vocalic alternation in root;}® -tt- in alternate 
‘weak’ past in II. Past fut. -é-. 

3. Tense sign extensions: ‘strong’ past indic. and past subjv. 3., 6. -e-(€); 
past indic. and fut. 2. -st-; all past tenses 5. -s-; past fut. 3., 6. -be-; past subjv. 
4, -1-. 

4. Personal endings: 1.: -o in pres. and imperf. indic.; -2 in all past tenses; 
zero in pres. fut. and subjv. 2.: zero in subjv., imper. (except imper. of éssere); 
-i in all other tenses and imper. of éssere. 3.: zero. 4.:-mo. 5.: -te. 6.: -ro 
in past tenses (with -no added in ‘weak’ past indic.; -ro in all others). 

In the following paragraphs, the structure of the individual tense-forms will 


4 Not all verbs have a present participle in current use; that of many verbs is used only 
substantivally (zlrimanénte ‘the remainder’ : rimanére ‘to remain’). 

16 The structure of Italian finite verb forms is very heterogeneous, and often an element 
is to be assigned to one category rather than another only on the basis of parallels or con- 
trasts throughout the entire system; no complete or absolute parallelism can possibly be 
set up in the structure of verb forms as a whole. 

16 The choice of ‘strong’ past tense marker is determined by lexical criteria. 
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be discussed.!? The verbs kantdre ‘to sing’, véndere ‘to sell’, vedére ‘to see’, 
partire ‘to leave’, and kaptre ‘to understand’ will be used as model verbs. 

4.41. INDICATIVE TENSES: 

1. Present: 1. = root or alternant (rhyz.) + -o (kdnt-o, vénd-o, pdrt-o, 
kaptsk-o); 2. = root or alternant (rhyz.) + -¢ (kdnt-t, vénd-t, pdrt-i, kapt35-t); 
3. = theme (rhyz.) in I, II (kdnt-a, vénd-e), root or alternant (rhyz.) with -e 
substituted for thematic vowel 7 in III (pdrt-e, kapt%3-e); 4. = root + tense-sign 
-td- (-d-) + -mo (kant-id-mo, mang-d-mo ‘we eat’ [ : mang-d-re ‘to eat’], vend-id-mo, 
part-id-mo, kap-id-mo); 5. = theme (arhyz.) (or alternant!*) + -te (kant-d-te, 
vend-é-te, part-t-te, kap-i-te); 6. = theme (rhyz.) in I, root or alternant with -o- 
substituted for thematic vowel in II and III + -no (kdnt-a-no, vénd-o-no, pdrt-o- 
no, kaptsk-o-no). 

2. Past tense formation is of two types: ‘weak’ and ‘strong’. The former 
is based on the chief root + tense sign and personal endings, and is found in all 
verbs of I and III; in II, it is found in 2., 4., and 5. of all verbs, and in the other 
persons of some verbs. The latter is based on a special root alternant and/or 
special tense sign, plus special tense endings, and is found in 1., 3., and 6. of most 
verbs of II. The verb éssere ‘to be’ has a ‘strong’ past indic., and the ‘weak’ 
endings of 2., 4., and 5. are added to a special root. 

a. ‘Weak’ past indic.: 1. = theme (arhyz.) é instead of é in II) + -% 
(kantd-2, vendé-i, parti-i); 2. = theme (arhyz.) + extension -st- + -7 (kantd-st-1, 
vendé-st-1, parti-st-1) ;3. = theme (arhyz.;9 instead of din I, é instead of éin II) + 
x (kant-3, vend-é, part-t*); 4. = theme (arhyz.) + * + -mo (kantd-m-mo, vendé- 
m-mo, parti-m-mo); 5. = theme (arhyz.) + extension -s- + -te (kantd-s-te, vendé- 
s-te, partt-s-te); 6. = theme (arhyz.) + double ending -ro-no (kantd-ro-no, 
vendé-ro-no, partt-ro-no). 

b. ‘Strong’ past indic.: all forms rhyzotonic, built on special root alter- 
nant with or without special tense marker, plus the following elements: 1. per- 
sonal ending -7 (vid-z); 3. extension -e (vid-e); 6. extension -e- + personal ending 
-ro (vid-e-ro). 

Verbs of IIabc.i have in past indic. 1., 3., 6. a set of alternate forms whose 
structure is similar to that of the ‘strong’ forms, and whose formation is: root + 
-é- + tense marker -it- + extension and/or personal ending as for ‘strong’ 
tense forms (vend-é-tt-c, vend-é-tt-e, vend-é-tt-ero). This type of past is also 
formed on the roots d- ‘to give’ and st- ‘to stand’ of conjug. Ib (cf. §4.2). 

3. Imperfect: 1. = theme (arhyz.) + -v- + -o- (kantd-v-o, vendé-v-o, 
partt-v-o); 2. = theme (arhyz.) + -v- + -i (kantd-v-i, vend-é-v-1, parti-v-z); 3. = 
theme (arhyz.) + -va (kantd-v-a, vendé-v-a, partt-v-a); 4. = theme (unacc.) + 
-vd- + -mo (kanta-vd-mo, vende-vd-mo, parti-vd-mo); 5. = theme (unacc.) + 

17 The term root will refer to the ‘chief root’ of a verb, and alternant to the root alternant 
used in the particular form under discussion. The alternants of éssere ‘to be’ have been 


listed in §4.11.3; in its endings it follows conjugation ITIb.ii. 
18 Cf, §4.11.1.e.iv for special root alternants of déé- ‘to say’, faé- ‘to do’ in dé-te, fd-te. 
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-vd- + -te (kant-a-vd-te, vende-vd-te, parti-vd-te); 6. = theme (arhyz.) + -va- + 
-no (kantd-va-no, vendé-va-no, partt-va-no).'® 

4.42. FururE TENSES: 

1. Present: all forms are built on the theme” (unaccented, with -e- 
substituted for -a- of I) + mood sign -r- + the following elements: 1. tense sign 
-3* (kante-r-5*, vende-r-5*, parti-r-d*); 2. tense sign -d* + personal ending -2 
(kante-r-d-i, vende-r-d-i, parti-r-d-i); 3. tense-sign -d* (kante-r-d*, vende-r-d*, 
parti-r-d*); 4. tense sign -é- + -mo (kante-r-é-mo, vende-r-é-mo, parti-r-é-mo); 5. 
tense sign -é- + -te (kante-r-é-te, vende-r-é-te, parti-r-é-te); 6. tense sign -a*- + 
-no (kante-r-dn-no, vende-r-dn-no, parti-r-dn-no). 

2. Past: all forms are built on theme and mood sign as in the present 
future, plus the tense sign -é*- and the following elements: 1. personal ending -¢ 
(kante-r-é-1, vende-r-é-i, parti-r-é-<); 2. extension -st- + personal ending -2 
(kante-r-é-st-t, vende-r-é-st-i, parti-r-é-st-i); 3. extension -be (kante-r-éb-be, 
vende-r-éb-be, part-i-r-éb-be); 4. personal ending -mo (kante-r-ém-mo, vende-r- 
ém-mo, part-i-r-ém-mo); 5. extension -s- + personal ending -te (kante-r-é-s-te, 
vende-r-é-s-te, parti-r-é-s-te); 6. extension -be- + personal ending -ro (kante-r- 
éb-be-ro, vende-r-éb-be-ro, parti-r-éb-be-ro). 

4.43. SuBJUNCTIVE TENSES: 

1. Present: 1-3. = root (alternant in IIIb) ,(accented) + mood sign 7 
for I, a for II and III (kdnt-1, vénd-a, part-a, kapisk-a); 4. = root + tense sign 
-id- (-d-) + personal ending -mo (kant-id-mo, mang-d-mo, vend-id-mo, part-id-mo, 
kap-id-mo); 5. = root + tense sign -7d- (-d-) ++ personal ending -te (kant-id-te, 
mang-d-te, vend-id-te, part-id-te, kap-id-te); 6. = root (alternant in IIIb)(ac- 
cented) ++ mood sign 7 for I, a for II, III + ending -no (kdnt-i-no, vénd-a-no, 
part-a-no, kaptsk-a-no). 

2. Past: all forms are built on the theme (arhyz.) + mood sign -ss- 
(1.-4., 6.) or -s- (5.) + the following: 1., 2. personal ending -2 (kantd-ss-7, vendé- 
ss-1, parti-ss-i; 3. extension -e (kantd-ss-e, vendé-ss-e, partt-ss-e) ; 4. extension -7-++ 
personal ending -mo (kant-d-ss-i-mo, vendé-ss-i-mo, partt-ss-i-mo); 5. personal 
ending -te (kant-d-s-te, vend-é-s-te, parti-s-te); 6. extension -e- +- personal ending 
-ro (kantd-ss-e-ro, vendé-ss-e€-ro, partt-ss-€-ro). 

4.44, IMPERATIVE is a defective system, having only the pres. 2., 5. In con- 
jugations I-III, pres. imper. 2. has ending zero, and is equivalent to the rhyzo- 
tonic theme, with -7 substituted for e in II (kdnta, véndi, dpri), except for the 
roots dié- ‘to say’, fdé- ‘to do’, sdép- ‘to know’, vdd- ‘to go’, in which imper. 2. = 


19 The root alternant ra ‘was’ ( : éssere ‘to be’) behaves in imperf. 1.-3., 6. as if it were 
equivalent to theme + tense marker, i.e. the personal endings -o and -7 are substituted for 
-a, and -no is added directly to it (ér-o, ér-i, éra, éra-no) ; but in 4., 5. it behaves like a simple 
theme, with tense marker -vd- added before the personal endings (era-vé-mo, era-vd-te). 

20 Some verbs add -r- of the future directly to root or alternant, as follows: 

1. root alone: and- ‘to go’; kad- ‘to fall’; dov- ‘ought’; par- ‘to seem’; pot- ‘to be able’; 
tra*- ‘to draw’; ved- ‘to see’. 

2. root minus final consonant: dié- ‘to say’, faé- ‘to do’. 

3. root with last consonant assimilated to -r-: verbs in -dué- ‘to lead’; dol- ‘to hurt’; 
pon- ‘to place’; riman- ‘to remain’; ten- ‘to hold’; val- ‘to be worth’; val- ‘to wish’. 

4. root with thematic vowel 4 (IIb): d- ‘to give’, st- ‘to stand’. 
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the bare root alternant with *; éssere ‘to be’ has the root si- + ending -7 (sit). 
Pres. imper. 5. = pres. indic. 5. (kantdte, vendéte, aprtte) except for avére ‘to have’ 
and éssere ‘to be’, in which it is equivalent to pres. subjv. 5. (abbidte, sidte). 

The pres. subjv. 4. may be used as a 4. person imperative (andidmo! ‘let’s go!’; 
sidmo! ‘let’s be!’; mangdmo! ‘let’s eat!’; etc.). In this use, when not accompanied 
by a negative, it receives the pronominal and adverbial affixes as suffixes, as do 
the other imperative forms. 

The defective form ékko ‘behold; here (there) is, are’ also belongs to this tense 
(2. person with zero ending). It also receives pronominal and adverbial affixes 
as suffixes: ékkomi ‘here I am’, ékkoci ‘here we are’, etc. 

4.5. PRONOMINAL AND ADVERBIAL VERB-AFFIXES (in traditional grammars 
called ‘conjunctive pronouns’, and treated as if separate words) are bound forms 
with no independent stress, suffixed to positive imperative”! and non-finite verb- 
forms, and prefixed to all others. Adverbial affixes are: ne ‘of it, thereof, there- 
from, thence’; ¢7, vi ‘here, there’. Pronominal affixes with 3., 6. person meaning 
distinguish direct and indirect object: lo 3. m., la 3. f., li 6. m., le 6. f. dir. obj.; 
li 3.m., le 3. f. indir. obj. Other pronominal affixes have both direct and indirect 
object meaning: m7 1., ti 2., & 4., vi 5., si 7.% Used with a verb in the 3. person, 
si also serves to make a 3. person indefinite verb form: sivéde ‘one sees’, sivénde 
‘one sells’, etc. 

These affixes may occur singly or in clusters of two. In the formation of clus- 
ters, the following order is observed: ne and si (as 3. indef. formant) are last in 


the cluster, ¢¢ and vi adverbial precede these, direct object pronominal forms 
precede these, and indirect object pronominal forms precede all others. When 
used as the prior member of a cluster, before ne or a direct object affix, the forms 
mt, tt, ct, vi, st are used with e substituted for 7 (menevddo ‘I go away [lit. I go 
myself hence]; velod5* ‘I give it to you’, etc.); in this position, Ji and le (3.indir. 
obj.) are replaced by the alternant le (e.g. Jelo-dd* ‘he gives it to him [to her, 
to it]’ etc.) 


1 Including pres. subjv. 4. used imperativally (§4.44). 
22 The forms lo, la and all those ending in -i have alternative forms without the final 
vowel (1; m, t, etc.) for optional use before a word beginning with a vowel. 
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[A discussion of the vocative endings -e, -ule, -o, -lor. A Slavic origin has been 
suggested for one or more of these endings. This hypothesis is rejected.] 


Among the modern Romance languages, Roumanian is unique in possessing 
certain case endings for nouns and adjectives (including the articles). Each 
such word may have, in the singular and in the plural, three forms: nom.-acc., 
gen.-dat., and vocative. Very often the vocative is identical with the nomina- 
tive; but there are four other endings: masc. sg. -e, -ule; fem. sg. -o; pl. -lor. 

Many writers have explained one or more of these vocative forms as borrow- 
ings from Slavic neighbors, in particular from Old Bulgarian; this explanation 
is almost invariably given for the feminine ending -o. I wish to present certain 
arguments against this theory. With such an object in view it will be instructive 
to consider the origin of all the vocative endings of Roumanian. 

To take our four endings in ascending order of difficulty, I will begin with the 
pl. -lor, as in Domnilor si doamnelor ‘Gentlemen and ladies’ (beginning of a public 
address). This form, which is of moderately rare occurrence,! is not even dis- 
cussed by any authority that I have been able to discover. Apparently all 
scholars take it for granted—rightly, no doubt—that the form is really what it 
seems to be, identical with the articulated gen.-dat. plural in -lor, and thus of 
native Roumanian, i.e. Latin, origin (-lor < Lat. illérum). I do not know of 
another instance where an oblique case is used for a vocative; but one might 
compare examples of oblique-case forms used as nominatives, such as Italian 
Lei, Loro, Eng. you, thee (Friends’ plain talk). 

In the masculine singular there are two endings, -e and -ule, both of which 
may, in many instances, be used for the same word. Of -e Tiktin? says, ‘Von 
diesen Formen stimmt die auf -e zwar zum lat. Vokativ (domine), ist aber wohl 
eher slavischer Herkunft (rabe Vokativ von rabi)’; similar statements are 
made by Meyer-Liibke* and Bourciez.4. However, I think the correspondence 
between Roum. Doamne® and Lat. domine, and numerous similar pairs, is too 
striking to be disregarded. The ending -e (or -ule) occurs in precisely the same 
type of words as in Latin—those ending in -u or a consonant (where -u has been 


1 Only 10 examples in a count, made by me, of occurrences of the vocative in some 280 
pages of miscellaneous texts, both prose and verse. In the remaining instances (79.6%) 
the vocative was like the nominative, although theoretically the ending can be attached to 
any noun or adjective. See G. Weigand, Praktische Grammatik der rumanischen Sprache?, 
65-7 (Leipzig, 1918), for the best available analysis of the use and distribution of the various 
voc. forms. 

2H. Tiktin, Ruminisches Elementarbuch 86 (Heidelberg, 1905). 

3'W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes 2.12 (Paris, 1890-1900). 

4. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane® 579 (Paris, 1930). 

5 In practice doamne is usually restricted to addresses to the Deity, while domnule is 
used for human beings. Dumnezeu < domine deus is often nominative, and has also a voc. 
Dumrnezeule; in any case it is probably a learned word. 
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lost), ie. in words of the Latin second declension and in words assimilated to it. 
Observe also that -e should by no means be regarded as a characteristic ending 
for the vocative in Old Bulgarian, but is confined to hard o-stems; soft (i.e. jo-) 
stems and u-stems have their vocative in -u, and 7-stems have theirs in -2, while 
for consonant-stems the vocative is the same as the nominative. Therefore I 
would insist upon the probability of a Latin origin for -e, agreeing at the most 
with Gartner :’ ‘was die vokativendung -e betrifft, kénnte man zweifeln, ob nicht 
etwa die gleiche lateinische endung lange genug fortgelebt hatte, um sich mit 
dem altbulg. -e zu vereinigen.’ 

The ending -ule has been variously accounted for. The ordinary grammars 
list it simply as the vocative form of the article or of the articulated noun.® 
A similar view is expressed in somewhat different terms by Tiktin,® who says 
‘dass diese Bildung zuerst in Eigennamen aufkam, indem man nach Petre Vokativ 
von Petru zu Liipulu (jiinger Liipul, Lupu) einen Vokativ Lupule bildete, der 
dann auch als Vokativ des Appellativs up gebraucht wurde.’ It is, however, 
not certain that the ending originated in proper names, since it occurs more 
regularly in common nouns.” Not very different is the opinion of Paul,” who 
thinks that vocatives like Jancule, Radule are derived from *Jancul, *Radul 
(instead of the normal Jancu, Radu), with -l attached to the name because the -/ 
of the definite article is usually silent. 

Other theories, which seem to me farfetched, claim a Slavic origin for -ule. 
Miklogié!2 considers the u as part of the noun and says that -le is an interjection, 
which he compares with Roum. lele (used in addressing an elder sister) and the 
interjections alet, alelet, and Bulg. boze-le, where also -le is supposed to be an inter- 
jection. These Roumanian interjections, however, have the meaning ‘alas, 
ach Gott’, which seems hardly likely to be generalized into a suffix for the 
vocative. 

Densusianu* uses the same Bulgarian suffix to support a somewhat different 
theory: ‘On trouve, en effet, dans le bulgare d’aujourd’hui un suffixe hypo- 
coristique le qui est ajouté aux noms de personnes lorsqu’on leur adresse la parole: 


6 I confess that it might be difficult to attach -e—though not -ule—to a word aJready 
ending in -e (Lat. 3d decl.), such as frate ‘brother’. A few masc. nouns in -é and -e are 
declined like feminines and may have a voc. in -o; thus popéd ‘priest’, voc. popo; bade (term 
of respect used in addressing an older person, esp. an elder brother), voc. sometimes badeo. 

7 T. Gartner, Darstellung der rumanischen Sprache 150 (Halle, 1904); cf. O. Densusianu, 
Histoire de la langue roumaine 1.244 (Paris, 1901): ‘Peut-étre faut-il plutét supposer que le 
vocatif roumain reproduit d’un cété le vocatif latin, de l’autre cété le vocatif slave; la ter- 
minaison slave se serait superposée sur celle qu’on avait héritée du latin.’ 

8 So e.g. P. Axelrad, Elements of Roumanian, New York, 1919; J. A. Candrea-Hecht, 
Cours complet de grammaire roumaine, Paris, 1900; M. Gaster, Chrestomatie roméni, 
1.cxiv (Leipsic & Bucharest, 1891); cf. Bourciez 579, ‘cette désinence [-e] qui peut se placer 
aprés l’article (domnule!).’ 

9 Op. cit. 86-7; cf. also his statement in Gréber’s Grundriss 1.451. 

10 See Weigand’s account referred to in note 1 above. 

11R. 1. Paul, Flexiunea nominal& intern’ in limba rom4n& 163-4 (Bucharest, 1932). 

12 F, von Miklosich, in Sitzungsber. d. phil.-hist. Classe der kais. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften (Vienna), 99.72 (published 1882). 

13 Loc. cit.; cf. Meyer-Liibke in Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. 19.479. 
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libe—libele ‘“‘mon bien aimé” ... . Les substantifs en -ule n’étaient, dans ce 
cas, 4 l’origine que des formes hypocoristiques qui furent assimilés avec le temps 
aux vocatifs en -e.’ What now shall we believe—interjection or pet name? 
A closer agreement between the proponents of these hypotheses might make 
one of their arguments more convincing. 

As has been mentioned already, -ule occurs in the same types of words as -e. 
It seems to be of recent origin, as it is comparatively rare in the earliest Rou- 
manian documents (ca. 1500) and has rapidly grown more common in mod- 
ern times; to this day it is unknown in the more remote dialects (Istrian and 
Macedonian, except Meglenitic).4 I prefer the simple and obvious explanation 
that -ule is an analogical extension of -e to the articulated noun. In that case, 
we are dealing again with a native Romance element, and not with a Slavic loan. 

We come now to the feminine singular ending -o, which is found occasionally 
(perhaps about one time in 10) as an optional variant for the ordinary form 
identical with the nominative. This use is almost exclusively confined to names 
of persons and animals.’® Gaster lists -o as a vocative form of the article; but 
nearly all other authorities state without qualification that it is borrowed from 
Old Bulgarian. Thus Tiktin says, ‘Das -o des weiblichen Vokativs ist aus dem 
Slav. entlehnt: rybo Vokativ von ryba.’” I shall offer four objections to the 
theory of a Slavic origin. 

(1) It has been demonstrated that all the other vocative endings of Roumanian 
are either certainly or probably derived from Latin; and the rest of the case 
forms are also inherited. This would at least suggest that the -o of the feminine 
is likewise not to be explained as of foreign origin. 

(2) In Old Bulgarian only hard d-stems have a vocative in -o; in palatalized 
(ja-) stems the vocative ends in -e; so Zena voc. Zeno, but duSa voc. duge. Fur- 
thermore there are other types of declension, none of which has a vocative in -o: 
z-stems like kost» voc. kosti; r-stems and a-stems with vocative like the nomina- 
tive. It is true that the d-stems are more numerous than any other class; yet 
it would seem remarkable that their vocative ending alone should be selected and 
generalized for use in another language. 

(3) It is apparently assumed that Roum. o is the normal representative of 


144 See Densusianu 244. 

15 On the definite article with a vocative, cf. the very common South German Guten 
Tag, der Herr and the like. For Romance examples see F. Diez, Grammatik der romani- 
schen Sprachen® 778 (Bonn, 1882). 

16 Distinctly so stated in the more reliable grammars, e.g. Tiktin 87. (Candrea-Hecht 
gives -o only for sord ‘sister’ and proper names.) Yet Meyer-Liibke uses caso ‘O house’ 
as an illustration, Gram. des langues romanes 2.12, and Tiktin himself gives it in Grober’s 
Grundriss 1.452. See also note 1 above. 

17 Rum. Elementarbuch 87, cf. 39. Likewise Gartner 150, ‘unstreitig slawisch’; Densu- 
sianu 244; Meyer-Liibke 2.12: ‘L’influence slave est certaine pour le vocatif des féminins qui 
est en -0: caso; car, en ce cas, le latin ne nous est absolument d’aucun secours’; Bourciez 
578, ‘un vocatif en -o qui vient du slave’; A. Rosetti, Istoria limbii romdne 3.66 (Bucharest, 
1940). 
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original o in Old Bulgarian loan-words; and this is mostly true in initial and in 
accented syllables. Elsewhere it often appears as 4;!* examples, initial: ndsdlie 
‘bier’ < nosilo, stdpdn ‘master’ < stopans; accented: cumatru ‘godfather’ < 
kemotru; unaccented: cumpdnd ‘balance’ < kapona, Sdémbdéid ‘Saturday’ < 
Sabota, ingddui ‘allow’ < godovati.* The numerous contrary cases are for the 
most part obviously learned words, such as blagoslovenie ‘blessing’, milostiv 
‘merciful’ < milostive, izvodi ‘invent’ < izvoditi, ndscoci ‘imagine’ < naskociti. 
A few are to be explained by the analogy of inflectional forms where the o is 
accented: omort ‘murder’, Ist sg. pres. indic. omor < umoriti; pogort ‘descend’, 
Ist pers. pres. pogor < pogors ‘down’. 

When OBulg. o is final it regularly appears as -d: stavild ‘sluice-gate’ < stavilo, 
ctuddé ‘vexation’ < éudo, sticlé ‘glass’ < st»klo, tocilé ‘whetstone’ < todilo, 
pravilé ‘law’ < pravilo, birnd ‘rafter’ < braveno, daltdé ‘chisel’ < dlato, greblé 
‘rake’ < greblo, nicovald ‘anvil’ < nakovalo, cerneald ‘ink’ < &vrnilo, sitd ‘sieve’ < 
sito, vadrd ‘pail’ < védro, girlé ‘brook’ < grolo, zirna ‘dog’s bane’ < zreno, baltd 
‘pool’ < blato, copitd ‘hoof’ < kopyto, visld ‘oar’ < veslo, ocnd ‘mine’ < okno. 
The foregoing words are neuter nouns in Old Bulgarian, and have been reclassi- 
fied in Romance; but in both languages the neuter o-stems are more closely akin 
to masculine nouns in their declension, and we might reasonably expect such 
borrowed words to be adapted to the masculine declension rather than to the 
feminine. This is the case with stirv ‘carrion’ < strevo, and blid ‘porringer’ < 
bljudo; but these two are the only instances of such treatment that I can find. 

To this list of words must be added suté ‘hundred’ < ssto, and dragd ‘dear’, 
the only vocative with an irregular ending (m. and f. sg., from drag), which is 
supposed to be from an Old Bulgarian noun drago, glossed as ‘Lieb’.” So far as 
I know, this noun does not exist, but perhaps the neuter of the adjective drags 
is meant, and perhaps it may be used as a noun. Add also razna (not -d!) 
‘separately’ < razono. I do not know of a single word in which OBulg. -o > 
Roum. -o; and in general -o is not found in Roumanian words, except for the 
vocatives which we are discussing and a very few enclitics, interjections, and 
adverbs.?4 

(4) The vocative ending -o does not behave at all like a part of the word. 
The fact that it may be used or omitted at will is itself an indication of this. 
Tiktin implies the situation when he says:” ‘Doch kénnen die weiblichen Men- 
schen- und Tiernamen auf -e und -d ein o anhangen, wobei e halbvokalisch wird, 


18 Thus Gartner is wrong in saying (131), ‘ein lautlicher tibergang von -o in @ lisst sich 

. nicht belegen’. Tiktin 44, however, says that this change occurs ‘im Inlaut altbulg. 
Lehnworter’; Densusianu 273 says that in some words ‘aprés l’accent et aprés une labiale o 
apasséia’. Buttheydonotgofarenough. Weigand has observed ‘dass dé der regelmassige 
Vertreter von bulg. o im Auslaut ist’, in Krit. Jahresbericht tiber d. Fortschritte der roman. 
Philologie 12 (1909), p. 1.97; so also Rosetti 46-7. 

19 Cf. also alcdtud ‘put together’ < Hung. alkotni. 

20 By Tiktin 87. 

21 In this connection one should cite lesne ‘easy, easily’ < OBulg. leosno, adv. Gartner 
132 thinks the -e is from the analogy of Slavic and Roumanian adverbs in -e. 

2p, 87. 
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dé schwindet: vulpeo, soro Vokativ von vulpe, sord.’ The treatment of the vowels 
is precisely the same when the enclitic article is added (angehingt!), so that we 
should compare vulpea ‘the fox’ : vulpeo ‘O fox’, muierea ‘the woman’ : muiereo, 
sora : soro. 

According to a phonetic law of Roumanian, 0 becomes oa when the next syllable 
contains e or d, but reverts to the original o if the e or & disappears from the 
following syllable. Roumanian has a number of such sound-laws, which affect 
all except the most recent loan-words,” and which are applied to different 
inflectional forms of the same word. <A few examples: domn ‘lord’, voc. doamne; 
bdiat ‘boy’, voc. bdiete, pl. bdietz; foate ‘leaf’, pl. for; mdr ‘apple’, pl. mere; creangd 
‘branch’, pl. crengi; masd ‘table’, pl. mese. These rules are violated by the 
feminine vocative forms:% consider the adjectives frumos ‘beautiful’, prost 
‘stupid’, fem. sing. frumoasd, proastd, voc. frumoaso, proasto—if the -o were part 
of the word we should expect *frumoso, *prosto. 

Thus the phonetics of Roumanian suggest that voc. -o is in origin not a case- 
ending, but a distinct word used as a postpositive like the definite article. It 
will be helpful to note that postpositives, whether enclitic or not, are commoner 
in Roumanian than in the other Romance languages. (a) Although the definite 
article sometimes precedes the noun, it is usually enclitic. (b) Possessive 
adjectives usually follow their noun: fratele vostru ‘your brother’, and may in some 
circumstances be enclitic: frate-mieu ‘my brother’, slugd-sa ‘his servant’. (c) 
The demonstrative adjectives acest, acel may follow the noun: vremea aceia ‘that 
time’. (d) The fem. acc. pronoun o ‘her, it’ customarily follows the infinitive 
and the past participle, whereas other object pronouns precede all verbs:* voru 
indrepta-o ‘I will correct it’, a ldsat-o ‘she has left it’, am dat-o ‘I have given it 
(fem.)’ : l’am dat (masc. object). Is it a coincidence that this o is a homonym 
of the -o under discussion? 

The vocatives in -o are sometimes compared with vino (also vind, vin’), impera- 
tive sing. of ven? ‘come’, which is quite irregular—one would expect *viz, *vin, 
or *vine. Vino has not been satisfactorily explained; Kfepinsky* sees the 
influence of the vocatives in -o; Gartner?’ thinks a suffix *-no ‘hither’ is included, 
and compares ‘oberlandisch’ neu ‘hither’. 

Miklo8ié states flatly,?® Das o im Auslaute des Vocativs und des Imperativs 
ist eine Interjection.’ I am inclined to favor this view, and to equate the 


23 Sord, which violates the rule, is an old word, to be sure, but in a new form—Lat. 3d 
decl., not Ist. 

24 This state of affairs was pointed out 60 years ago by Miklodi¢, op. cit. 60; but it has 
been ignored by all subsequent writers. 

25 See G. Nandris, Sur la postposition du pronom personnel en roumain, Bulletin lin- 
guistique (Univ. of Bucharest) 5.200-3 (1937). Examples are given of the repetition of the 
object (both before and after the verb), with a proposed explanation. 

26 Slavia 16.5. 

27 Op.cit. 188. 

% Op.cit. 60, with examples 72. Miklo3i¢ cites a form addo as imperative of adduce 
‘bring’ (alongside addu), and derives it from addu 0; I have found no other evidence that 
such a form exists. 
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enclitic ‘vocative ending’ with the familiar interjection 0, which exists in Rou- 
manian also. As for its being postpositive, occasional instances may be found 
in the Latin poets, e.g. Hymen o Hymenaee (Catullus 62); patria o mei creatriz, 
patria o mea genetrix (id. 63.50); spes o fidissima Teucrum (Vergil, Aen. 2.281); 
este duces, 0, st qua via est (id. 6.196) ; vos o quibus integer aevi sanguis (id. 2.638-9) ; 
adsis o placidusque juves (id. 4.578) ; volucre o matris genus A straeae (Seneca, Herc. 
Fur. 1068). 

I think I have presented enough evidence to weaken—or, as I hope, to make 
altogether untenable—the ordinary calm assumption of a Slavic origin for the 
vocative ending -o in a Neo-Latin language. 
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[A phonemic analysis of non-weak-stressed syllables in the Peiping dialect is 
shown to yield three syllabic nuclei, three medials, and fifteen additional con- 
sonants. The problem of the ‘palatal series’ is investigated; the retroflex initials 
are shown to be clusters having a semivowel as the second element; it is con- 
cluded that there is only one pair of affricates in the dialect.] 


1. It must be emphasized at the outset that this paper is concerned with 
phonemics and not with transcriptions. This is not an attempt to add one more 
segment to that remarkable product of Natural Selection, the Wade-Giles- 
Gardner-Dubs System.! The distinction between transcriptions and orthog- 
raphies has been clearly discussed by Denzel Carr in connection with the Rémaji 
controversy? and by others in both practical and theoretical papers devoted to 
linguistic techniques. The point need not be elaborated here. 

This investigation was begun primarily with the purpose of discovering the 
phonemic relationships of the so-called ‘palatal series’ of initial consonants in 
the Peiping dialect. It was soon found, however, that a resolution of this prob- 
lem required a general study of the phonemic system of the dialect.2 The 
problem itself is simply stated. There exists a set of palatalized initials [t8, 
t&‘, §] which always occur before the vowels [i, y] or the corresponding semi- 
vowels. There also exist three distinctive sets of initials, respectively alveolars 
[ts, ts‘, s], cacuminals [ts, ts‘, s], and medio-velars [k, k‘, x], none of which may 
occur in this position. Although two or more phonetically similar sounds in 
complementary distribution may usually be assigned to the same phoneme, this 
situation serves here merely to state the problem, for there are three cases of 
complementary distribution, each involving the same set of sounds. On the 
other hand, it certainly cannot be concluded immediately that the members of 
the palatal series correspond to three independent phonemes, since there is never 
contrast between this series and any of the other three. This dilemma has long 
proved to be annoying to students of the language. As long ago as 1814 Marsh- 
man was aware of some difficulty when he wrote, ‘The character # khee, ... 
which the Imperial Dictionary and all others, unite in beginning with the initial 
k, the inhabitants of Pekin sound as though beginning with ch. This however 
is no wonder: even London has its provincialisms which a good speaker would 


1 Cf. Derk Bodde, JAOS 62.8, fn. 1 (1942). A reference to the transcription used by H. 
H. Dubs, JAOS 61.215-21 (1941). 

* Denzel Carr, Japanese Romanization Again, JAOS 61.188-90 (1941). 

3 For the results contained in this paper I am indebted to Yuen Ren Chao and George 
L. Trager for their help and suggestions during many hours of discussion. Without their 
advice on many points of theory and detail this paper could never have appeared. The 
material used is taken largely from phonetic descriptions of the Peiping dialect made by 
Professor Chao. I wish to thank also Francis W. Cleaves for his help in collecting examples 
of syllables ending in the phoneme /r/. I am also indebted to Bernard Bloch for numerous 
suggestions about terminology and other details in the preparation of the typescript. 
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not imitate’! Since the palatal series has developed in the Peiping dialect 
from both dentals and velars in Ancient Chinese, many writers have avoided 
the problem by retaining the distinctions of Ancient Chinese and writing the 
syllables in question with both the modern [ts, ts‘, s] and [k, k‘, x]. But this 
leads to an impossible phonemic intersection and in any case encroaches upon 
the domain of transcriptions. A more serious treatment has been attempted 
by Henri Frei, who, nominally adopting the procedures established by Trubetz- 
koy, considers the initials of the palatal series to be separate phonemes: ‘Une 
affriquée palatale: c, qui neutralise la différence entre k et ¢”> and so on for the 
others. Since the cacuminals [ts, ts‘, s] also ‘neutralize’ the difference between 
[k, k‘, x] and [ts, ts‘, s], it is not clear why he does not go on to conclude that the 
palatals and cacuminals are conditioned variants of the same phonemes! Still 
later Tchen Ting-ming is confronted by this problem and writes, ‘Ce phénoméne 
de palatalisation a créé trois archiphonémes ... . L’affriquée palatale K résulte 
de la neutralisation des trois phonémes k, c, et ¢ devant les voyelles 7 et y’.® 
Since he does not define what is to be meant by the term ‘phonéme’, much less 
by ‘archiphonéme’, it must be considered that he has in no way solved the prob- 
lem but has merely restated it in different terms. 

2. The definition of the phoneme which has been adopted for the purposes of 
this paper is that which has been enunciated by Bloch and Trager as follows: 
‘a. PHONEME is a class of phonetically similar sounds, contrasting and mutually 
exclusive with all similar classes in the language.” The results which are ob- 
tained in the following pages are determined by this definition and the procedure 
implied by it. 

In the problem introduced above there is phonetic similarity between the 
sound-types of the palatal series and those of the two series of alveolars and 
cacuminals. There is, furthermore, complementary distribution between the 
sound-types of the first series and those of each of the three series of alveolars, 
cacuminals, and velars. No immediate solution, therefore, can be reached, but 
this does not imply the impossibility of a solution consistent with the stated 
definition of a phoneme. It means simply that the analysis is not complete and 
that the whole matter must be examined again later. 

3. To discuss junctural and prosodic phonemes is beyond the scope of this 
paper. However, it may be stated tentatively that there exist two prosodic 
systems, namely, four prosodemes of tone: HIGH LEVEL (4), HIGH RISING (4), 
LOW FALLING (or low falling-rising in loud-stressed syllables occurring finally: 
&), and HIGH FALLING (4); and three prosodemes of stress: LOUD, SECONDARY 
(which usually precedes the loud stress in a phonemic phrase), and wEAK (which 
usually follows the loud or a secondary stress in a phonemic phrase, that is, 


4 J. Marshman, Elements of Chinese Grammar 87 (Serampore, 1814). 

5 Henri Frei, Monosyllabisme et polysyllabisme dans les emprunts linguistiques, avec un 
inventaire des phonémes de Pékin et de Tokio, Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise 
8.1.130 ff. (1936). 

6 Tchen Ting-ming, Les phonémes de la langue chinoise, Bulletin de la Société de Lin- 
guistique de Paris 40.109 (1939). 

7 B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis 40 (Baltimore, 1942). 
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cannot normally begin a phrase).2 Syllables with the high level or the high 
rising tone are shorter than syllables having one of the other two tones. Syl- 
lables having weak stress do not have phonemic tone but have a pitch which is 
determined completely by sandhi rules and which may be interpreted in each 
case as part of the allophone of the tone on the preceding syllable. There are 
also certain changes with weak stress such as the voicing of initial consonants, 
etc., but these will not be taken up here. 

This paper is concerned with the segmental phonemes of syllables having 
loud or secondary stress. 

4, SYLLABIC FINALS. For reasons of convenience the syllable in this dialect 
is considered to consist of two parts, the INITIAL and the FINAL. The FINAL is 
defined as that part of the syllable which extends from the first semivowel pre- 
ceding the syllabic nucleus (or from the syllabic nucleus itself if there is no 
preceding semivowel) to the end of the syllable, the mviT1AL being, of course, 
anything else that precedes the final. This includes those cases of zero initial 
where the final coincides with the syllable. Again for convenience the finals 
may be divided into two parts, those which end with an r-like sound and those 
which do not. The latter will be considered first. There are forty of these, 
phonetically distinct, and they may be grouped roughly into three classes: those 
having predominately low and mid vowels respectively and a residue having 
chiefly high vowels.® 

(1) [-8, -Ja, -wa, -aj, -aw, -jaw, -waj, -jaj]; 


[-an, -j €n, -wan, -yan, -d), -jan, -wap]. 

(2) [-é, -JE, -Wd, -YE, -ej, -OwW, -jow, -jUw, -wej, -wIj]; 
[-an, won, -wén, -op, wap]. 

(3) [-z", -Z", -i, -u, -y); 
[-in, -yn, -ip, “UD, -jup].° 


8 These statements of stress distribution are true in general for minimal free forms oc- 
curring in isolation. They are approximations rather than complete descriptions. There 
is in addition a contrastive stress, while C. F. Hockett reports a fourth stress-level between 
loud and secondary. The whole subject needs a thorough investigation. 

® The phonetic transcription used here follows as closely as typographical circumstances 
will permit the system presented by Bloch and Trager, OLA, Chap. 2. Affrication is de- 
noted by two symbols in juxtaposition, e.g. [ts] [tS], the position of articulation being 
indicated by a diacritic on the second element. Nasalization is indicated by the subscript 
[n], retroflexion by the subscript [,]. The symbols [z:] and [z-] are admittedly makeshifts; 
they denote syllabic, frictionless, voiced spirants, homorganic with the preceding con- 
sonants, and having mid-ceitral vowel timbre. The vowel denoted by [3s] is lower-mid, 
central, unrounded. 

10 The vowels [a] and [a] are respectively not as far front and back as the cardinal po- 
sitions for these vowels. In actual speech the vowel [é] tends to shift during the utterance 
through the whole mid vowel range, while remaining back unrounded, and this symbol 
serves merely to define a norm. The vowels in [juw] and [w1j] are centered slightly and 
somewhat lower than the positions indicated. The vowels in [in], [yn], and [in] are slightly 
lower than the cardinal position. In addition to these finals there also occurs a final [m]. 
It is rare in absolute final position, one example, however, being [t‘am], a contraction of the 
more usual [t‘a-mon] (first tone on first syllable, second syllable weak) ‘they, them’. Other- 
wise it occurs internally and remains a problem to be investigated, its solution being re- 
lated to the matter of juncture. 
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[jen] This final, having a lower-mid vowel, is included with the general low 
vowel group in anticipation of the analysis. In groups 1 and 2 there is only one 
final with this structure. There is apparently free choice, therefore, in the 
assignment of this vowel [e] to a phoneme. The choice is made as indicated, in 
spite of somewhat greater phonetic similarity between this vowel and those 
included in group 2, because of its behavior in the formation of a final having an 
r-like ending. Note in Table 1 below that in this respect this final functions 
precisely like others included here in group 1. It is thus more convenient to 
include this final too in group 1, especially as it preserves a characteristic feature 
of group 1, namely, that the vowel is fronted before [n]. 

[jow, juw] There is complementary distribution between these two finals. 
The lower vowel occurs in syllables having the third and fourth tones mentioned 
above, the higher vowel with the first two tones. The raising of this vowel 
varies according to circumstances and from speaker to speaker. Syllables 
having the first two tones are considerably shorter than those having the third 
and fourth tones and the tension is correspondingly greater. In rapid speech 
the diphthongization becomes less apparent, although it seems that a vowel 
perceptibly lower than the following semivowel never completely disappears. 
These two finals, therefore, will be considered to be phonemically identical. 

[wej, wij] The situation here is exactly parallel to the preceding one. 

[won, -wén] In the second of these two finals the vowel is quite short and is 
raised in the direction of the preceding semivowel from the position of [a]. The 
mid vowel quality, however, is never completely absent. Note that the Wade- 
Giles transcription for this final is -wn, which gives an approximate though quite 
misleading conception of the actual situation. This final never occurs as a 
complete syllable without a preceding consonant; the first form occurs only as a 
complete syllable; the two are thus in complementary distribution. 

[-z-, -z'] These two finals are in complementary distribution with respect to 
the initial. The first occurs only after [ts, ts‘, s], the second only after [ts, ts‘, 
s,z]. They never occur initially. Both are fairly tense and unrounded and are 
described by Karlgren as respectively ‘apico-gingivale’ and ‘apico-alvéolaire’.™ 
As indicated by the notation, they are homorganic with the preceding consonant 
and hence the point of articulation falls outside of standard vowel classifications. 
This has led a number of observers to conclude that the consonants in question 
form syllables without vowels. As noted above, an approximate though mis- 
leading description of the situation results here from quasi-phonetic transcription 
habits or from incomplete observation. Actually the division of these syllables 
into two parts is clearly audible. They begin with consonants, which differ 
in no way from [ts, ts‘, s, ts, ts‘, s, z] obtained by induction from syllables having 
different finals. They end with the syllabic, voiced, frictionless continuants of 
these consonants, syllabic in that they carry the prosodemes. These finals are 
modified slightly by a central vowel timbre, although the dorsum and mid-part 
of the tongue are not actively concerned in the articulation. The precise speci- 
fication of this secondary modification is difficult to determine, but it appears to 


1 B. Karlgren, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise 295-97 (Leiden and Stockholm, 1915): 
a thorough discussion of these two finals and a summary of attempts to transcribe them. 
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be principally higher-mid and central. The important point to note, therefore, 
is that these syllables do not consist of syllabic consonants but rather of 
consonants followed by what are essentially syllabic continuants of these conso- 
nants. These finals are minimal. Their principal characteristic property is 
syllabicity, while their qualities are conditioned by the preceding consonants. 

5. From an examination of groups 1 and 2 above it is clear that five phonemes 
may be established immediately. These will be denoted as follows: a syllabic 
/a/, to which, for reasons stated above, the vowel of [-jen] has been assigned; 
two non-syllabics /j, w/ whose allophones in pre-nuclear and post-nuclear 
position are defined by the statement of the finals themselves; and two additional 
consonant phonemes /n, y/ whose allophones have been observed so far in final 
position only. A second syllabic /e/ may now be set up because of contrasts 
between groups 1 and 2. Note that all the various vowel qualities of group 2 
are, as already shown, in complementary distribution. 

There remain, however, group 3 and the semivowel [y]. As noted above, the 
first two finals listed under this group are in complementary distribution with 
respect to the initial consonants. The two then are allophones of the same 
syllabic and this syllabic will be denoted by /i/. This isa third syllabic phoneme. 
There is thus a syllabic phoneme in each of the principal phonetic vowel levels: 
low, mid, and high. The remaining high vowel qualities which have been 
observed phonetically must be examined in terms of this situation. The vowel 
[i] occurs either as a syllabic final or as a complete syllable. It never follows a 
phonetically observed semivowel [j]. However, the phoneme /j/ has already 
been established from the total list of finals, and there exists in addition a syllabic 
/i/ whose allophones have as their primary characteristic only syllabicity, their 
phonetic qualities being determined entirely by the preceding consonant. The 
situation here is similar to that encountered with the alveolars and cacuminals 
discussed in the last section. It is possible, therefore, to interpret [i] as consist- 
ing structurally of a consonant /j/ followed by a syllabic continuant of this 
consonant, that is, by the phoneme /i/. This final then will be analyzed as the 
cluster /ji/. It must be emphasized that this analysis follows directly from the 
establishment of a ‘minimal’ syllabic /i/ having the properties described above. 
Again, by the same analysis, it is convenient to interpret [u] as the cluster /wi/. 

The situation is slightly different, however, with [y] and the semivowel [y]. 
Here there are several possibilities, one being the obvious procedure of setting 
up immediately a third non-syllabic and continuing as before. Consider the 
final [-jup]. Phonemically this is conveniently analyzed as /-jwip/. There is 
thus an initial cluster /jw-/, since this final may occur as a complete syllable. 
It will be seen immediately that there is no necessity of setting up a third non- 
syllabic. This final is analyzed phonemically as /j + wip/, while elsewhere /jw-/ 
functions as a unit and corresponds to the phonetic properties of high, front, and 
rounded. Thus the finals in question are interpreted as follows: 

[y]: /iwi/, [yn]: /jwin/, [yx]: /jwe/, [yan]: /jwan/. 
Note that this follows at once from the establishment of a cluster /jw-/. 

The continuity in the historical development of this dialect from Ancient 

Chinese is clearly seen when the comparison is made in terms of a phonemic 
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description. Thus, for example, compare the following with the Karlgren 
reconstruction: 
Peiping Karlgren Peiping Karlgren 

F /jwi/ *[jiu] 1317 FI /jwé/ *[ji”pt] 1346” 

He /jwi/ *[Ingivok] 1318 A /jwe/ *Ingi*pt] 1347 

HE /jwi/ *[-{"0] 1323 # /jwin/ *{jiuon] 291 

R. /jwi/ *[ju] 1327 5} /jwin/ *[juén] 292 

7c /jwin/ —*[ngi*pn] 1337 I /jwip/ *[jivong] 261 

Ei /jwin/ = *[jjman] 1341 FA /jwip/ = *[jvong] 262 


Note that in every case the reconstructed syllable has *[jiu-], *[-i¥-], *[ji*-], 
and so on. (Initial [p] and [?] have disappeared in the Peiping dialect as sig- 
nificant sounds.) This is not intended as proof of the analysis made here, for 
the cluster /jw-/ is obtained quite independently, but rather in anticipation of 
systematic phonemic studies of Ancient Chinese. 

Recapitulating, there have now been established seven phonemes: three syl- 
labics /a, e, i/, two medials /j, w/, and two consonants /n, p/ whose allophones 
have been noted in final position. These phonemes form thirty-six finals: 

/ ~a, -ja, -wa, -aj, -aw, -jaw, -waj, -jaj/ ; 
/-an, -jan, -wan, -jwan, -ap, -jay, -wap/. 
/-€, -je, -we, -jwe, -e], -ew, -jew, -wej/; 
/-en, -wen, -ep, wep/. 
/-i, -ji, -wi, -jwi/; 
/-jin, -jwin, -jip, -wip, -jwip/. 
Of these /wep/ is never preceded by an initial consonant. 

6. The basic form of the set of finals which end with an ‘r-like sound’ is the 
syllable [a,] 54. When this syllable occurs in isolation it has the second tone 
mentioned above as one of the prosodemes. It is a morpheme analogous in 
certain respects to #. As such it occurs commonly as the final element of words 
in the Peiping dialect. However, this formation is always accompanied by 
certain morphophonemic changes. One of these is the loss of syllabicity either 
by this or by the preceding syllable. The resulting forms are syllables whose finals 
are discussed in this section. The dissyllabic forms do not normally occur, the 
contraction being in every case automatic and determined by the pattern for this 
formation. The correspondence, however, is not one-to-one. Thus, for ex- 
ample, to the two combinations [-a] + [o,] and [-aj] + [oe] there corresponds 
normally the single final [-a9,]. The two-syllable forms appear to be restricted 
to Peiping speakers of Manchu derivation, whose dialect otherwise presents no 
special peculiarities. There is never any question of morpheme identification, 
since to each ‘r’ form there corresponds an optional form without an ‘r’. This 
situation is summarized in Table 1.3 Thecolumns correspond to the pre-nuclear 
medials, the rows to the remainder of the corresponding ‘non-r’ finals. Thus 
the final derived from /-jan/ will be found in the column headed by /j-/ and the 


12 The numbers refer to the class headings in B. Karlgren, Analytic dictionary of Chinese 
and Sino-Japanese (Paris, 1923). 
13 Adapted from a table prepared by Professor Chao. 
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row headed by /-an/. Each position in the table has two finals. The upper one 
is the final in syllables having first or second tone, the lower one in syllables hav- 
ing third or fourth tone. 

It will be noted that the only finals having high vowels are [ug], [Und], and 
[jUnan]. Remembering, therefore, that the final [u] was analyzed phonemically 
as /wi/, choose from this table three pairs of finals, each with a vowel in one of 


TABLE 1 
fi] /w-/ /jw-/ 


= [or] 
[3] 
pa [or] [jor] [ug,] [yor] 
[3,] [j 3] [ugr] [y 3] 
/ —a/ [aar] [jaa,] [waar] 
[aar] [ja2,] [waar] 
/-e/ [9-2r] [ja -2r] [wa-gr] [ya-arl 
[3,] [j 3, [w3;] (y 3) 
/-aj/ [agr] [jag] [waa] 
[aa,] [waar] 
/-ej/ [ar] [war] 
[34] [w3,] 
/-aw/ [awgr] [jaw9e] 
[awa,] [jawar] 
/-ew/ [owa,] [jowar] 
[owgr] [jowar] 
/ —an/ [aar] {j a2r] [waa,] 
[ag-] [jar] [waar] 
/ -en/ [ar] [war] 
[3,] [w2,] 
(/-in/) [jo,] 
[j 3] 
/-ap/ [ann] [jon2rn] [Wondral 
[On9rn] [janQrn] [Wongra] 
/-ep/ [on2rn] [Won2rnl 
[on2rn] [Won9ra] 
(/-ip/) [jonQra] [Un9rn] [JUn9rn] 
[jonQrn] [Un9rn] [jUn2rn] 


the three principal vowel ranges: high, mid, and low, such that the pairs corre- 
sponding to mid and low vowels begin with the semivowel [w]. Two of these 
selections may be made. Consider first the one without nasalization: 


[ugr] [war] [wage] 
[ug,] [w3;] [waar] 
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The second pair of finals are in complementary distribution with respect to tone, 
the upper one occurring with the first or second tone, the lower one with the third 
orfourth tone. This is also found to be the case elsewhere in the table with finals 
having these two vowels. Furthermore there is complementation with respect 
to the final consonant. When the vowel is [a, 3], it is accompanied by retro- 
flexion; elsewhere there is the final non-syllabic [9,]. Therefore, [-] and [g,] will 
be considered to be the allophones in final position of a phoneme which will be 
denoted by /r/. On the basis, then, of phonetic similarity between these vowels 
and the respective allophones of the nuclear phonemes established above, the 
phonemic interpretation of these finals may be made at once: 


/-wir/ /-wer/  /-war/ 


Again, from the finals listed in the last three rows of Table 1, which are charac- 
terized by nasalization as a modification both of the vowel and the final conso- 
nant, choose three finals corresponding to those chosen above: 


[Undm] [Wand] [WOndm] 


It is not necessary here to choose pairs since the two members of each pair are 
identical. It will be noted that final /n/ disappears regularly in the formation 
of the finals in Table 1. The existing correspondence, therefore, is sufficient 
for the interpretation of the nasalization as an allophone of the phoneme /)/. 
The position of this phoneme in the final cannot be determined directly, but the 


nature of the derivation suggests immediately the following interpretation as 
a possible one: 


/-an/ + /er/: /-ar/ 
/-ap/ + /er/: /-apr/ 


Accepting the conclusion that the nasalization is an allophone of the phoneme 
/p/ and that its position is between the syllabic and the final /r/, the three 
finals above may be easily described in terms of the results obtained previously: 


/-wipr/ /-wepr/ /-wapr/ 


Finals derived from syllables with final /-e/ have long vowels in the first and 
second tones. This appears to be the only case of a significant long vowel in 
the dialect. Contrasts may be found between these finals and those having 
the short vowel. For example: 


WK 52: [ko'9,] ‘songs’ 
#E 5G: [ko,] ‘roots’ (of plants), etc. 


Both of these examples have first tone. It may not be concluded that the first 
example consists of two syllables, the second syllable having weak stress, since 
the sandhi rules (noted above in connection with weak stress), forming a regular 
pattern throughout the dialect, would require that the second syllable have a 
fairly low pitch. Actually this does not occur in the example cited, the tone 
remaining high and constant throughout. Because of the way in which these 
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finals are formed it is most convenient to consider that these long vowels are 
double vowels. The two examples above may then be interpreted as follows: 


/ké/ + /ér/: /kéer/ (one syllable) 

/kén/ + /ér/: /kér/ 
It is not certain that this distinction is made by all speakers of the dialect. 
Syllables having the third or fourth tone are normally long. As seen in the table 
there is no corresponding contrast in these tones and the finals in question are 
interpreted as /-er/. 

It should be remarked that in the formation of these finals there is a redistribu- 
tion in the total pattern caused by the replacement of the syllabic /i/ by /e/. 
The syllabic /i/ is preserved only in the cluster /wi/. An apparent exception is 
presented by /-jwinr/, but, as was noted above, although the cluster /jw/ exists 
in the final /-jwin/ it does not function as a unit. Elsewhere the cluster /jwi/ 
is in morphophonemic alternation with /jwe/. This is interesting when con- 
sidered in the light of the properties that /i/ was found to have. It is not 
surprising to find it replaced under certain conditions by another syllabic. Thus: 


/-i/ + /er/: /-er/ 
/-ji/ + /er/: /-jer/ 
andsoon. There are then phonemically twenty-five of these derived finals: 
/-ar, -jar, -war, -jwar, -awr, -jawr/,' 
/-anr, -Japr, -wapr/, 
/-er, -jer, -wer, -jwer, -ewr, -jewr/, 
/-epr, -jepr, wepr/, 
/-wir, -wipr, -jwipr/, 
/-eer, -jeer, -weer, -jweer/, 
the last four found in the first and second tones only. 
7. INITIAL CONSONANTS. In initial position the following consonants are 
found in the dialect: 
[p] [t] [k] [ts] [ts]  [té] 
[p‘] [t‘] [k‘] [ts] [ts‘] [ts'] 
[f] [x] [s] [s] [8 


[z] 
[m] [n] 
[1] 


The unaspirated consonants, those listed in the first row, are all voiceless lenes. 
Three phonemes may be established at once, those which were introduced 
above in incomplete form as consonants in final position. 


4 Although it has never been reported heretofore, an additional final cluster /-rw/ 
should be mentioned for the sake of completeness. I have heard it in the pronunciation of 
three native Peiping speakers. It was lacking in the speech of one informant of Manchu 
derivation. With the three informants who distinguished it from /-wr/ it occurred after 
both /a/ and /e/ in syllables beginning with both the aspirated and unaspirated velar and 
alveolar stops. No minimal contrasts were found. An example is [ta;w] ‘a small pocket’. 
‘rhe final [w] is quite lax. Information on this point is by no means complete. 
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/n/: [n-, -n] 
/p/: [-0], [a] with all allophones of /a, e, i/ + --- + /r/' 
/r/:[4-], [-] with any allophone of /e/, [a] after allophones of /a, i/ and /p/"8 


The remaining consonants only occur initially. Minimal contrasts are com- 
mon. There is furthermore nothing in the distribution to suggest that the 
aspirates are anything but unit consonants. The only apparent alternative 
would be to interpret these consonants as unaspirated consonants plus aspira- 
tion, that is, some spirant which would be in complementary distribution with 
[x] or [f], etc. On the other hand, it will be shown below that the corresponding 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants belong to the same structural sets, and 
hence it is more convenient to treat them as units. Thus seven additional 
phonemes may be set up, each having only one allophone: /p, p‘, t, t', f, m, 1/. 

8. There still remain twelve consonants to be investigated and these present 
the problem discussed at the beginning of the paper. Restating the problem in 
terms of the analysis of finals made above, there exists the following situation: 

(1) [tS, tS‘, §] occur only before /j/ and are mutually contrasting in this 
position. This statement includes as a special case the finals [-i] and [-y], 
phonemically /-ji/ and /-jwi/ respectively. 

(2) [k, k‘, x, ts, ts‘, s, ts, ts‘, s] are all contrasting and never occur before /j/. 

(3) There is phonetic similarity between [ts], [ts], and [tS]; between [ts‘], [ts‘], 
and [té‘]; and between [s], [s], and [§]. 

The criterion of phonetic similarity (as defined by Bloch and Trager, OLA 
38-9), while not affording a solution to the problem, is sufficient to permit its 
reduction by excluding the velars. It will be considered, therefore, that three 
additional phonemes may be set up, each characterized by the statement of 
distribution that it does not precede /j/: /k, k‘, x/. 

In order to examine the nine remaining consonants, assume for the sake of 
convenience that they correspond to nine unit phonemes. There is then an 
immediate dichotomy of the consonant phonemes of the dialect, namely, those 
which form syllables of the CV type with the syllabic /i/ and those which do not. 
Of the first class there are the following syllables: /tsi, ts‘i, si, tsi, ts‘i, $i, ji, wi, 
ri/. In connection with the immediate problem consider further the kinds of 
syllables that occur when there is a pre-nuclear /j/ or /w/. An example of 
this pattern is the following: 


/tswi, ts‘wi, swi, tswi, ts‘wi, swi, jwi, rwi/, 
/t8ji, t8‘ji, §)i/, 
/t&jwi, tS‘jwi, §jwi/. 


15 No allophone is listed for /n/ in initial position, although with many speakers [y] 
may occur initially in syllables containing /a/ or /e/. It is in free variation with no initial 
consonant and is thus analogous in this respect to the initial glottal stop in English. In 
Tientsin [n] is heard initially in this same role. It is concluded here that this onset of the 
vowel is not significant and it is hence excluded. 

16 The principal sound features of /r/ in final position are voice and retroflexion. This 
and the positional complementation are sufficient to permit the inclusion of initial [z] as an 
allophone of the /r/ phoneme. Note that [z] is usually modified by slight lateralization. 
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Note again that the clusters /jj/ and /ww/ do not occur. The basic pattern, 
therefore, involving not possible syllables but rather possible initial clusters is: 


/ts-/ /ts-/ /r-/ 

/tsw-/ = /tsw-/ Ss /tw-/ 

/t8j-/ 

/t8jw-/ 
and similarly for the other corresponding sets. Considering first the cacuminals 
there exists the following situation: 

(1) /ts, ts‘, s/ are phonetically similar to /ts, ts‘, s/ respectively. There are 
two pairs of affricates, aspirated and unaspirated, and a pair of homorganic 
spirants, all of which are voiceless. Further, both sets are similar to the set 
/t8, t&', 8/. 

(2) /ts, ts‘, s/ are distinguished phonetically from /ts, ts‘, s/ and /té, tS‘, 8/ 
by retroflexion, a characteristic sound-feature of /r/. There is thus phonetic 
similarity between the cacuminals and /r/. 

(3) /ts, ts‘, s/ form initial clusters in precisely the same way as /r/. 

The consonant /r/, however, functions quite differently from /ts, ts‘, s/, 
since it may appear in either pre-nuclear or post-nuclear position. /r/ may, 
therefore, be interpreted as functioning in this dialect as a semivowel. In initial 
position it is parallel to /j/ and there are the following pre-nuclear semivocalic 
clusters: 


fied... hd... dk 
/jw-/ /tw-/ 


Again, the palatals /té, t&', §/ are phonetically similar to /ts, ts‘, s/ and are also 
phonetically similar to /j/ in that they are palatalized. 

The phonemic interpretation of these nine consonants, therefore, is now clear. 
It is most convenient to analyze the cacuminals not as unit phonemes but as 
clusters having /r/ as the second element. Secondly, the palatals [tS, tS‘, §] and 
the alveolars [ts, ts‘, s] remain as allophones of the same phonemes, the palataliza- 
tion being conditioned by the following /j/. This analysis, therefore, yields 
three phonemes which will be denoted by /ts, ts‘, s/.”7 
Corresponding then to the semivocalic clusters above there are the following: 


/tsj-/ /tsw-/ —/tsr-/ 
/tsjw-/ /tsrw-/ 


and similarly for /ts‘/ and /s/. 
9. In Table 2 is contained that part of the total syllabary of the dialect which 
is relevant to the problem just discussed. The columns correspond to initials, 


1 The result that the palatals and alveolars are allophones of the same phonemes was 
implicitly stated by Morris Swadesh in A Short Account of Mandarin Phonetics, Travaux 
du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 8.213-16 (1939), where, however, it appears to be assumed 
rather than proved. The length of his paper permitted only the listing of conclusions. It 
is guilty, however, of a number of inaccuracies, considered at least from the standpoint of 
Peiping phonetics. 

The suggestion that the cacuminals might be analyzed as clusters with /r/ as the second 
member was first made by Trager in 1941. 
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the rows to finals. All syllables of the dialect which begin with these initial 
consonants or clusters and which do not end with /r/ are noted, the existence of 
the syllable being indicated by the sign +. 

/ts‘jaj/ There is only one occurrence of this form. It is written with the 
character #f and alternates with the more common form /k‘dj/. 

/tséj/ The syllables corresponding to this row are all rare but are sufficient 
to show the pattern. This form exists as a variant of /tse/ SK. 

/séj/ Similarly, a variant of /saj/ 3. 


TABLE 2 


B 
4 
a) 
4 


ts} ts‘j sj 





/-aj/ + 
/-wa/ 
/-waj/ 
/wap/ 
/-ej/ 
/-en/ 
/-ey/ 
/-we}j/ 
/-wen/ 
/-i/ 
(/-in/) 
(/-win/) 
(/-ip/) 
/-wip/ 


/-a/ 
/-aw/ 
/-an/ 
/-ay/ 
/-wan/ 
/-e/ 
/-ew/ 
/-we/ 
/-wi/ 


/tsréj/ This results from the contraction of 3#@ —. Thus /tsré/ + /jt/ > 
/tsréj/. It has become an independent form, however, of the demonstrative. 

/ts‘réj/ A form used by children for counting in games and occupying the 
position of the numeral three. 

/sréj/ A common variant of the interrogative /srwéj/#.. 

Note in connection with these forms and the others listed in Table 2 that /ts/ 
etc. denote unit phonemes and not clusters. The situation here is similar to 
that encountered with the aspirates. There is no reason suggested by the 
pattern for further analyzing these phonemes as clusters. 


+t+++++++4++ 
+++t+++4+4+4+4+ 
+++++4++4+4++4+ 


++++4++ 
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_ An additional problem, however, is raised by the pattern indicated in Table 2. 
The structures (/-in/), (/-win/), and (/-ip/) are enclosed in parentheses to 
indicate that they do not exist independently as finals. They serve in the table 
as counters to indicate the corresponding rows which involve the actually 
occurring finals /-jin/, etc. It will be noted immediately that these finals 
/-jin/, /-jwin/, and /-jip/ are in complementary distribution with corresponding 


TABLE 3 


ja wa (ra) 
jaj wa] (raj) 
jaw raw 
jar war rar 
jawr rawr 
jan wan ran 
jan wal) ray) 
janr wapr rapr 


je we re 
we] 
jew 
jer wer 
jewr 
wen 
wep) 
jepr wepr 
(jeer) weer (jweer) (rweer) 
ji wi i jwi rwi 
wir (rwir) 
jin jwin 
jip (wip) jwip rwip 
(wipr) jwipr rwipr 
forms in /e/. The complete set shows this clearly, the forms in parentheses 
again being those which do not occur: 


/en/ (/jen/) (/in/) /jin/ 
/wen/ = (/jwen/) = (/win/) ~—_/jwin/ 
/en/ (/jep/) (/ip/) /jin/ 
/wep/ = (/jwen/) = /win/ /jwin/ 


There is furthermore complementary distribution between /wep/ and /wip/, 
the former never preceded by an initial consonant, the latter always preceded 
by an initial consonant.!® Hence it would seem most attractive to interpret all 


18 This complementary distribution may be illusory. I have heard the pronunciation 
/win/ used several times by a Peiping informant for a surname. This surname has been 
reported universally to be /wén/. Whether this syllable will be found to have more general 
occurrence or not, it serves nevertheless to illuminate further the phonemic difference be- 
tween these two finals. 
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of these finals as having the same-vowel. Against this interpretation, however, 
are the phonetic qualities of the respective vowels, for in addition to comple- 
mentary distribution there is a. clear-cut distinction of vowel quality. This 
distinction corresponds precisely to the division of other, contrasting finals 
into those having respectively high and mid vowels, and this division led directly 
to the establishment of the corresponding nuclear phonemes. There is an even 
more compelling argument; against the suggestion above. That the finals /wen/ 
and /wip/ are phonemically distinct is indicated by the retention of phonetic 
distinction in the corresponding /r/ finals, these being respectively [wan9n] and 


TABLE 4 


ts 
ts‘ 
Ss 
































1 2 7 


PRE-NUCLEAR CLASSES POST-NUCLEAR CLASSES 


1 Occurs before /e, a/ 7 Occurs before /r/ 

2 Occurs before /i/ 8 Occurs after /e, a/ 
3 Occurs before /w/ 9 Occurs after /i/ 

4 Occurs before /j/ 10 Occurs after /w/ 
5 Occurs before /jw/ 

6 Occurs before /r, rw/ 


[-Un@m], both distinct from [-wn9n]. [-Undm] is parallel to [-jUngm] and [-ug,], 
while [wan9:n] has the same vowel quality as [-on9n], etc. It cannot, therefore, 
be concluded, purely on the basis of the complementation shown above, that 
there is only one vowel in the nine finals in question. 

10. In Table 3 are listed the total set of finals for the Peiping dialect. This 
includes those finals containing /r/, interpreted above as a semivowel. Paren- 
theses enclose those finals which have not been found as complete syllables. 
The suggested cluster /-rw/ is omitted since it has not yet been substantiated 
by sufficient observation, the same being true of the possible syllable /wip/. 
All syllables of the dialect may be analyzed, therefore, as beginning with one of 
the fourteen initial consonants (or with none) and ending with one of these 
finals. 

For purposes of identification the following list introduces examples of 
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several of the less frequent syllables ending in /r/. The hyphen is used merely 
for syllable division. 

/nji-kwi-fr/ Jewkes’ = ‘nunnery’ 

/sjiw-tsjé-awr/  /»3ePA5L ‘small lined jacket’ 

/sj&w-jar/ BEGG ‘small swallow (bird)’ 

/sj&w-wapr/ BS bo ‘small net’ 

/rér/ (a child’s name) 

/kaw-rawr/ ‘to apologize’ 

/rwar/ ‘a weak point (of a boxer, etc.)’ 

/éwr/ (a child’s name) 

/srwi-jér/ ‘leaf’ 

/pej-wéer/ ‘a hollow, made in a blanket, in which to 

sleep’ 

/sjiw-rér/ ‘doll, manikin’ 

/répr/ (a child’s name) 

/sjaw-jwér/ ‘drizzle’ 

/rwer/ (a child’s name) 

/sjiw-wir/ ‘small room’ 

/jwinr/ (a child’s name) 

/sjiw-rwir / ‘small (doll’s) mattress’ 

/sji-rwipr/ ‘portrait (especially of one deceased)’ 

11. For the dialect as a whole there are nine structural sets of phonemes formed 

by the system of consonants. These are shown schematically in Table 4. In 
this table the defining conditions are to be interpreted as true everywhere to the 
right of vertical lines and everywhere above horizontal lines. 


From a comparison of the two diagrams it is clear that /l/, /n/, /j/, and /r/ 
form four structural sets, each having one member. These classes demonstrate 
further what was concluded before, namely, that the aspirates are unit phonemes. 
The suitability of interpreting /r/ as a semivowel is also clear. 

12. In conclusion it has beenshown that in the Peiping dialect thereare twenty- 
one segmental phonemes in syllables having loud or secondary stress. They are: 

(1) Fifteen consonants: p t k ts 
p' t‘ k‘ ts‘ 
f x 8 
m D 


n 
| 
Ww 


(2) Three semivowels: j r 

(3) Three syllabics: i e al? 
It has furthermore been shown that, contrary to what is commonly assumed, the 
syllabic structure of this dialect is not essentially simple. Such a form as 
/ts‘rwipr/ #852 ‘insects’ should be compared with such an English syllable as 
strengths /streyj6s/ and should serve to dispel any illusions concerning Chinese. 


9 A practical system of transcription, one which has been based upon this analysis and 
which has been put into actual use in class, involves the one-to-one substitution of unit 
symbols for the symbols based upon the phonetic analysis and presented above. Thus 
/p, t, k, ts/ are written b, d, g, z respectively, while /p‘, t', k‘, ts‘/are written p, ¢t, k, c. 
This of course does not affect the system and serves merely to introduce a neater orthog- 
raphy. 
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NOTES 


Tue Lineuistic INstiTuTE will again be held at the University of Wisconsin 
in the summer of 1944; the session will run from June 24 to August 18, coin- 
ciding with the University’s summer session. The Institute will be, as before, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Linguistic Society, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and the University of Wisconsin. A full program of 
linguistic courses will be offered, both theoretical and practical. For infor- 
mation about courses and expenses, write to the Director, Professor Einar 
Haugen (109 Bascom Hall, Madison, Wisconsin). 








SECONDARY AND TERTIARY RESPONSES TO LANGUAGE 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


[A discussion of conventional popular statements about language and of certain 
characteristic reactions called forth when these are brought into question.] 


Utterances about language may be called SECONDARY RESPONSES to language. 
For us, the most important are those which are made in the systematic study of 
language—the utterances, above all, which, recorded in books and essays, embody 
the past results of linguistic science. They will not concern us here; to the extent 
that we succeed in working scientifically, the verbal phase of our work takes on 
the general characteristics of scientific utterance. 

On other than a scientific level, our culture maintains a loosely organized but 
fairly uniform system of pronouncements about language. Deviant speech 
forms in dialects other than the standard dialect are described as corruptions of 
the standard forms (‘mistakes’, ‘bad grammar’) or branded as entirely out of 
bounds, on a par with the solecisms of a foreign speaker (‘not English’). The 
forms of the standard dialect are justified on grounds of ‘logic’. Either on the 
strength of logical consistency or in pursuance of largely conventional authori- 
tative rules, which constitute a minor tradition within the main one (for in- 
stance, the rules about shall and will), certain forms are theoretically prescribed 
for the standard dialect. When it is noticed that speakers of the standard dialect 
do not use these forms or use others beside them, these deviations are again 
branded as ‘mistakes’ or, less often, attributed to ‘usage’, which appears here 
only as a special and limited factor, mentioned doubtfully as interfering with 
more legitimate controls. 

Traditional lore of this kind is occasionally put into literary form and developed 
in detail, as in the well-known treatise of Richard Grant White, Words and their 
uses, past and present: a study of the English language (New York, 1870).! 

The speaker is able to discourse also upon more remote topics. In spite of the 
degenerative character of dialects other than the standard one, some distant 
local dialects are said to maintain pure Elizabethan English.2 As a dim reflex 
of statements concerning linguistic relationships, one hears that the Finnish 
and Hungarian (or the Bengali and Lithuanian, or the Basque and Malayalam) 
languages are mutually intelligible. Some ignorant people and some savage 
tribes are said to have a vocabulary of only a few hundred words. This may 


1 Contemporary with Whitney’s Language and the study of language (1867) and Life and 
growth of language (1874). Our undergraduate instructors advised us to read Richard 
Grant White; Whitney was not mentioned. 

2 An Associated Press dispatch (New York Times, November 26, 1939) is headed ‘Fisher- 
men speak in Middle English’. Part of the wording is as follows: ‘A touch of Elizabethan 
England still flourishes on the ‘‘outer banks,” a serpentine strand off North Carolina’s 
coast. . . . one hears on the ‘‘outer banks”’ words and phrases so similar to the language of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day that philologists and historians see a distinct connection.’ 

For this and most of the following citations, as well as for much kind help and criticism, 
I am indebted to Bernard Bloch. 
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be attributed to illiteracy, for ‘spoken language’ fleetingly renders the forms which 
have their basic and permanent existence in the ‘written language’. The latter 
‘fixes’ and ‘preserves’ linguistic tradition. Operations upon the system of writing 
immediately affect a language. The following press releases embody various 
other phases of popular linguistics, but are especially illuminating on the matter 
of language and writing. 

From the Tulsa Daily World of February 27, 1941: 


Tuutsan Wants SEQquoyan’s ALPHABET TAUGHT IN PuBLic ScHOOLS 


Sequoyah’s alphabet should become a part of the standard equipment in Oklahoma 
schools, a Tulsan declared Tuesday as he mailed letters to officials at the state capitol pro- 
posing that the Cherokee language be made a part of the regular curriculum in all state 
high schools. 

‘It’s the only native tongue conceived and taught as a language in America,’ Dr. C. 
Sterling Cooley, 415 South Guthrie, wrote A. L. Crable, Oklahoma superintendent of public 
instruction. Copies were sent to Senator Henry Timmons and Representative W. H. 
Langley of the state legislature which is now in session at Oklahoma City.... 

Possibility that Sequoyah’s languages could fool the Germans again, however, was just 
a minor point in the doctor’s contention the Cherokee tongue should be taught in school 
like English, French or Latin. 

“Oklahoma schools have taught a lot of subjects a lot more useless,’’ Doctor Cooley 
ene... 

Doctor Cooley said the 86 characters of Sequoyah’s famous alphabet were memorized 
by some cherokees in as little time as three days. 

‘‘One-semester course should be sufficient for Oklahoma students to learn the subject,’’ 
he said. 


Doctor Cooley’s letter to Superintendent Crable follows: 

“Dear Sir: 

“To perpetuate a beautiful language that would prove uniquely useful in time of war; 
to preserve the only native tongue conceived and taught as a language in America; to offer 
something better than the ‘‘trial of tears’? as a memory of our treatment of them and to 
honor a great leader of an historic people I believe Oklahoma ought to make it possible for 
its citizens to choose the syllabus of Sequoyah as an elective study in the curriculum of any 
public school where languages in addition to English are taught. 

‘*T propose this to you because you are logically the one who can best open the door of 
opportunity to any and all who wish to learn the tongue of the Cherokees, the language of 
Indians everywhere, and I shall be grateful to you if you will advise how others and myself 
may help to make it possible for our schools to perpetuate a language that is solely American 
in origin.’’ 

Doctor Cooley said he sent a copy of the letter to Representative Langley because, to 
his knowledge he is the nearest full-blood Cherokee Indian in the legislature and might be 
interested in furthering the proposal. 


From the Tulsa Daily World of April 2, 1941: 


CRABLE INDORSES SEQUOYAH’S LANGUAGE AS COLLEGE CoURSE 


Indorsement of a proposal for teaching Sequoyah’s alphabet in public schools, coupled 
with a recommendation as to where the subject might be experimented with was received 
here Tuesday from A. L. Crable, state superintendent of public instruction. 

In a letter to Dr. C. Sterling Cooley, originator of the proposal which has grown, more or 
less, into a movement, Crable said, ‘‘I am in thorough sympathy with your interest in the 
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syllabary of Sequoyah,” and suggest that the State Teachers college in Tahlequah would 
be the school in which the course should be instituted as an elective study. 

‘Probably all the colleges of the state would be interested in the effort to perpetuate the 
great work of Sequoyah, in the way you suggest,’’ the state superintendent’s letter to 
Doctor Cooley read. However, the education executive specifically recommended that the 
Tulsan take the matter to the president of Northeastern State college in Tahlequah, capital 
of the Cherokee Nation. This Doctor Cooley indicated he would do. 

The movement to perpetuate Sequoyah’s alphabet and tongue has reached into states 
other than Oklahoma. Doctor Cooley pointed out after receiving a letter Tuesday from a 
Mrs. F. P. Arthurs who wrote in behalf of the department of modern languages at Western 
State College of Colorado at Gunnison. Mrs. Arthurs, who Doctor Cooley believes to be 
officially connected with the college, asked for references on the life of Sequoyah and in- 
quired about the progress of the Sequoyah movement in Oklahoma. 

“I shall write her,’’ said the Tulsan, ‘‘that the movement has plenty of encouragement, 
but no official action—as yet.”’ 

Turning back pages of history to 1917, at which time the unveiling of Sequoyah’s statue 
took place in the national capitol’s hall of fame, Doctor Cooley found the kind of praise 
for the Cherokee Indian he has been looking for. 

‘‘Sequoyah invented the only sensible alphabet in the world,”’ the Tulsan quoted the late 
Speaker Chomp Clark,? of Missouri as saying at the unveiling ceremonies. “It has one 
letter for each and every sound the human throat can make,’’ the speaker added in praising 
phonetics of the language. ‘‘If he (Sequoyah) had lived 2,000 years ago, one-fifth of the 
usual time of life could be saved.’”? Here Clark said that it took years of schooling to ac- 
quire even a fair command of the English language, while the Sequoyah alphabet could be 
learned in only a few days. 

On the same occasion, the late Senator Owen of Oklahoma said: ‘‘It is a strange thing that 
no alphabet in all the world reaches the dignity, the simplicity, and the value of the Chero- 
gee® alphabet, the Cherokee could learn to spell in one day.” 

The alphabet, containing 85 characters, was invented in 1821 by the Cherokee, whose 
name it bears, after 12 years of study. Sequoyah could neither speak nor write the English 


language. 


‘For release September 3, 1941: 


Tulsa, Oklahoma:—Bookkeeping, Typing, Shorthand and kindred subjects for business 
people, will move over slightly, to make room for a subject never before taught the white 
man. An Indian language, the tongue of the Cherokees, from the syllabus of Sequoyah, 
is to be offered as a special course with real Indian full-bloods as teachers. 

To preserve the only native tongue in America before it is too late, Leon E. Crawford, 
President of the American Business College here, announced today he had made arrange- 
ments to bring an octogenarian from out of the hills of eastern Oklahoma, the only Indian 
alive who can set Cherokee type, to Tulsa to start work on grammars and dictionaries, 
necessary for class room instruction. Crawford explained ordinary adults can learn the 
tongue in a couple of semesters of easy lessons, which he plans to give at night, to scores of 
business and professional men and woman, who have expressed a desire to study Cherokee, 
in an endeavor to perpetuate it. 

Levi Gritts, last elected Chief of the Cherokees, and his wife, together with J. B. Shuna- 
tonna, Chief of the Otoe tribe, all Oklahoma Indians, will supervise the classroom attempt 
to have Indians teach the white man how to speak and write the only printable language 
indigenous to North America. 


In more abstruse matters our tradition gives the speaker some freedom of 
improvisation, but even here the pattern is fairly uniform. Theories about the 


3 So spelled in our reprint of the release. 
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origin of language and suggestions for research on this problem run along certain 
well-fixed lines. The speaker has the right to improvise etymologies; these, 
however, adhere to a rather simple scheme.5 This phase of popular lore also is 
capable of development in literary hands.® 

The speaker who discourses about language sometimes adds that he himself 
has not a perfect command of his native language—the reasons differ with bio- 
graphic details—but is aware of his weakness and tries to overcome it; he alludes 
patronizingly to other speakers who do not know enough to make a similar 
effort. In fact, it soon appears that the speaker possesses a fairly extensive stock 
of authoritative knowledge which enables him to condemn many forms that are 


used by other speakers. 

Several peculiarities of these secondary responses deserve further study. The 
speaker, when making the secondary response, shows alertness. His eyes are 
bright, and he seems to be enjoying himself. No matter how closely his state- 
ment adheres to tradition, it proffers it as something new, often as his own ob- 
servation or as that of some acquaintance, and he is likely to describe it as in- 
teresting. If he knows that he is talking to a professional student of language, 
he first alleges ignorance and alludes modestly to the status of his own speech, but 
then advances the traditional lore in a fully authoritative tone. The whole 
process is, as we say, pleasurable.’ 


4 The following, from a reader’s letter to the New York Times, dated August 6, 1937, is 
quite characteristic. 

‘Some years ago a scientist lived in a land of monkeys to learn their language. I suggest 
that the study of language begin there with the primitive sounds of animals, followed by a 
survey of what is known of the speech of savages. After this might come a review of the 
most ancient fragments of recorded tongues, tracing them down into the developed lan- 
guages of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China and elsewhere. Some idea of a dis- 
persal of tongues from a common Asiatic center might thus be had and the earliest roots of 
our commonest words be learned. A brief survey, in translation, of the recorded literature 
of these dispersal tongues would bring us down through the ancient classics in all lands to 
the Greek and Roman cultures, where we should learn not merely a few pages of Xenophon 
and Homer; of Caesar, Cicero, Virgil and Horace, but, in translations, the whole glorious 
range of Greek and Latin literary, poetic, scientific and philosophic accomplishment, and 
the bearing of it all on our modern thought.’ 

5 A letter to the New York Times, dated Caracas, Venezuela, November 18, 1939, con- 
tains the following characteristic passage: ‘But from what root did the word ‘‘Reich”’ 
grow up? Certainly not from the same as the world ‘“‘realm.’’ I rather believe that ‘‘Reich’’ 
has something to do with the German word “‘reichen”’ (i.e., reach). On this basis I think 
I have a more satisfactory explanation of the designation of ‘‘Deutsches Reich” and 
‘“‘Frankreich,’’ as those countries or lands that ‘“‘reach’”’ (or embrace within their respective 
boundaries, present or former) the Germans, respectively the French (or Franks, origi- 
nally)... .a long time ago, probably after the division of Charlemagne’s Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the western part (chiefly present-day France) came to be designated by the German 
word Frankreich (although probably spelled in the then prevailing German), i.e., the realm, 
or rather the land within which ‘‘reached”’ the Franks, from which word afterward a new 
word, France, resulted.’ 

Cf. the discussion of a similar instance by R. G. Kent, JAOS 55.115-9 (1935). 

6 Thus, a fairly elaborate theory is built up by Burton Rascoe, Titans of literature, from 
Homer to the present 48 ff. (New York, 1932). 

7 Undefined popular terms, such as pleasure or anger, are here used because there is not 
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The linguist’s cue in this situation is to observe; but if, giving in to a natural 
impulse (or else, by way of experiment), he tries to enlighten the speaker, he 
encounters a TERTIARY RESPONSE to language. The tertiary response occurs 
almost inevitably when the conventional secondary response is subjected to 
question. The tertiary response is hostile; the speaker grows contemptuous or 
angry. He will impatiently reaffirm the secondary response, or, more often, 
he will resort to one of a few well-fixed formulas of confutation. 

Invariably, in my experience, the linguist’s counter-statements are treated as 
eccentric personal notions—even by speakers who otherwise are aware of the 
cumulative character of science.2 The knowledge that the linguist has in person 
investigated the topic under discussion does not alter this response.? Statements 
about the relation of standard and non-standard forms are likely to be interpreted 
as ‘defense’ or ‘advocacy’ of the latter.!° Especially, linguistic statements about 
the relation of writing to language conflict so violently with self-evident truth 
that they can be interpreted only as a perverse refusal to consider certain facts." 
A cultured speaker, in confuting the linguist’s statements, is likely to appeal, 





(or I have not) enough physiology and sociology to redefine them. See, for the rest, A. P. 
Weiss, A theoretical basis of human behavior, revised edition 419 ff. (Columbus, 1929). 
Similarly, I use terms like mechanist or non-mentalist: in a community where nearly every- 
one believed that the moon is made of green cheese, students who constructed nautical 
almanacs without reference to cheese, would have to be designated by some special term, 
such as non-cheesists. 

8 After I had outlined the relation of writing to speech, with explicit reference to the 
history of our science, before a group of educationists who were interested in elementary 
reading instruction, I was finally refuted by the statement that ‘you’ll have to sHow the 
modern educationist’. 

9 A physician, of good general background and education, who had been hunting in the 
north woods, told me that the Chippewa language contains only a few hundred words. 
Upon question, he said that he got this information from his guide, a Chippewa Indian. 
When I tried to state the diagnostic setting, the physician, our host, briefly and with signs 
of displeasure repeated his statement and then turned his back to me. A third person, 
observing this discourtesy, explained that I had some experience of the language in ques- 
tion. This information had no effect. 

10 “You surely don’t expect me (You wouldn’t want your children) to go around saying 
things like J seen it or I done it.’ A college administrator expressed his wonder at the 
very ‘liberal’ attitude of linguists in matters of ‘grammar’. 

11 Having read a few sentences about the difference between language and writing, a 
philosopher concludes that the linguistic author refuses to talk about writing. This con- 
clusion is not shaken by a following fairly wordy passage about the use of graphic signs. 
To say that writing is not the central and basic form of language is simply to ignore writing 
altogether. See Journal of Philosophy 36.613 (1939). 

Naive invention of phonetic alphabets is not uncommon. The inventor usually believes 
that he has made an important discovery. Usually, also, he views this discovery as cap- 
able of immediately affecting language—removing language barriers or the like. Thus, 
Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma invented a ‘global alphabet’ (78th Congress, Ist 
Session; Senate Document No. 49, Government Printing Office, 1943). The New York 
Times (July 29, 1943) quotes Senator Owen as follows: ‘Through it I can teach any reason- 
ably intelligent man Chinese in two months,’ he asserted. ‘It is 2 means by which we can 
teach the English language to all the world at high speed and negligible cost. It will pay 


its own way.’ 
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without making clear the connection, to the existence of great writers in his 
language.” 

A literary instance of the irate tertiary response is the controversy between 
George Washington Moon and Dean Alford. Neither contestant had any knowl- 
edge of the subject, but one had questioned the other’s secondary response." 

The ordinary speaker makes a response of the tertiary type only when some 
secondary response of his is questioned or contradicted ; but, on a higher and semi- 
learned plane, a tertiary response may be aroused in a speaker who merely hears 
or reads linguistic statements and possesses enough sophistication to see that 
they conflict with his habitual secondary responses. Thus, Oscar Cargill, In- 
tellectual America 521 (New York, 1941), writes: 


One cannot ignore the weight of Freeman’s essay, ‘‘Race and Language’”’ (1885), upon the 
efforts of these pure scholars. His praise of philology and his use of it as a test of nation- 
ality tickled the egos of these new scientists who fancied that their researches would be of 
the utmost consequence to society. Further and further back into German forests, up 
Scandinavian fjords, and over Icelandic barriers they pushed their quests for the origin of 
words. Now, while it is true that the commonest words in English speech have Anglo- 
Saxon originals and these in turn have Gothic counterparts, not one of these scholars has 
demonstrated that the ideational content of these limited Northern vocabularies was a 
heavy burden for the intellect of a moron. Words like the, is, have, sleep, drink and eat 
represent the profundity of primitive Anglo-Saxon thought. Pundits, of whom the revered 
Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., F.B.A., of the University of Cambridge, 
is typical, have laboriously traced Ha (interj. E.) back to Old Friesic haha (to denote 
laughter!) and to German he; but it is said that Caligula quite unethically uttered a similar 
sound when he ordered Pomposo, the philologist, thrown to the lions. In all the northern 
vocabularies there are no equivalents for such words as democracy, politics, morals, aesthe- 
tics, and—horror of horrors—scholarship! The wolfish pursuit of moronic vocabularies and 
the ghoulish unearthing of the kennings and pennings of the Northern barbarians diverted 
young students from the true historical fount of wisdom—the Greek and Roman classics, 
which fell into the greatest disuse in Western history. There was treachery, alas, among 
the teachers of classics themselves; for under the leadership of Basil Gildersleeve (educated 
at Berlin, Bonn, and Géttingen, though a graduate of Princeton), who was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Hopkins in 1876 and editor of The American Journal of Philology in 1880, 
American classical scholars turned away from the teaching of concepts to the venal study 
of syntax and word origins. Before long there were no classical scholars in the old sense in 
America but only philologists, papyri readers, and robbers of tombs. On every front save 
that of history the triumph of Kultur over culture was complete. 





12 A Russian savant was shocked, in the classical manner described by Jespersen, Grund- 
fragen der Phonetik 56 (Leipzig, 1904), at the sight of the transcriptions used in an elemen- 
tary Russian course for American students, transcriptions which deviate from the conven- 
tional orthography, such as /tripka/ for graphic trubka, /s&t/ for graphic sad, /bidjit/ for 
graphic budet. In his complaint to an administrative officer he alluded at some length to 
‘the written and spoken language . . . of Turgeniev, Tolstoy and Chekhov’, and to the cir- 
cumstance that one of his schoolmates later became well-known as a poet. 

13 Henry Alford, The Queen’s English (London, 1864 [1863]); George Washington Moon, 
A defence of the Queen’s English (London, 1863); The Dean’s English (London, 1864). 
These books went into several editions, taking the shape of a polemic; see the entries in A. 
G. Kennedy, A bibliography of writings on the English language (New York, 1927). Al- 
ford and Moon develop the art of finding ‘errors’ in English to a point where probably no 
utterance could escape censure. On Alford, see W. D. Whitney, Oriental and linguistic 
studies 2.166 (New York, 1874). 
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The following remarks are briefer, but perhaps diagnostically even more sig- 
nificant :4 


The study of language today is not the learning to speak and write or even read: it is a 
technical subject, excessively dry, largely wrong, and thoroughly repellent. Yet an appre- 
ciation of language and its uses may be about as enlightening as any discipline we have. 
Enlightenment, however, is not a matter of accidence, morphology, and other technical 
aspects so dear to the German-trained and inspired. We give pretty much the same course 
in ‘English’? from the grades through a couple of years of college—and yet we insist that 
we enlighten our students. Truly, we are fatuous as well as conceited! 


It is only in recent years that I have learned to observe these secondary and 
tertiary responses in anything like a systematic manner, and I confess that I 
cannot explain them—that is, correlate them with anything else. The explana- 
tion will doubtless be a matter of psychology and sociology. The general back- 
ground, however, has become apparent to me through certain observations of a 
more special sort. 

It happens that, within the domain of linguistics, I am one of a number of 
workers who believe that animistic and teleological terminology (mind, con- 
sciousness, concept, and so on) does no good and much harm in linguistics, or, for 
that matter, in any branch of science. In this position one encounters, on a 
higher and more specialized plane, to be sure, responses of the same general type 
as the popular ones that were outlined above. I am not alluding here to reasoned 
discussion of scientific method or of special postulates and methods in linguistics. 
Of this, in fact, one gets very little. Animistic terminology is so deeply rooted in 
our culture that its application seems self-evident; perhaps it is incapable of 
formulation in postulates and definitions which could be confronted, in the way 
of a philosophical or methodological comparison, with the postulates and defini- 
tions of non-animistic science.“ At any rate, the student who undertakes to 
eliminate mentalistic terminology from his work meets with types of response 
which resemble the popular responses to linguistic science in general. 

Whoever resolves to forgo in linguistics the use of mentalistic terms, will find 
himself accused of ignoring segments of human behavior. According to our 
cultural tradition, certain activities are so obviously and indisputable ‘mental’ 
that anyone who says that he will not use mentalistic terms or explanations is 
understood to mean simply that he will not recognize the existence of these 
activities.6 In an essay on word-meaning (unpublished) a leading linguist 


4 §, A. Nock of the Kansas State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, in the Bulle- 
tin of the American Association of University Professors 29.202 (1943). 

18 A. P. Weiss ix. 

16 Counter-statements are of no avail, e.g. Weiss vii: 

‘When Watson maintains that he will not discuss consciousness, this is generally inter- 
preted by psychologists to be an arbitrary elimination of the essential part of human be- 
havior. To these it seems as if the behaviorists ignore consciousness because it is too diffi- 
cult, or because it is a phase in the study of human behavior with which they do not wish to 
be bothered. Of course, no such inference is warranted. Behaviorism claims to render a 
more complete and a more scientific account of the totality of human achievement without 
the conception of consciousness, than traditional psychology is able to render with it. The 
factors which traditional psychology vaguely classifies as conscious or mental elements 
merely vanish without a remainder into the biological and social components of the be- 
havioristic analysis.’ 
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argues that mechanists cannot successfully speak of meaning because they 
undertake to ignore certain phases of human response. This undertaking he 
assumes as a fact admitted by both parties to the dispute. Thus, he argues, the 
mechanist cannot consider the ethnologic features of meaning, such as connota- 
tive colorings or social levels. The mechanist’s definition of a plant-name, for 
instance, cannot (he thinks) extend beyond the definition which appears in a 
handbook of botany: it cannot deal with ethnically conditioned features of mean- 
ing. One reads all this with wonderment and surprise until one realizes what is 
involved. The realm of the physical is covered by physical and biological 
science. Everything else is assumed to be obviously and indisputably ‘mental’. 
Hence a linguist who refuses to speak of mental things comes to be viewed as 
refusing to speak of anything which lies outside the borders of physics 
and biology.!” 

This interpretation of mechanistic work may go so far as to assert that me- 
chanists undertake to ignore a large domain of directly observable events, such 
as facial mimicry or even audibly uttered speech. This distortion, entirely at 
odds with any program announced by mechanists, is hard to understand until 
one realizes that it is made in all innocence. A large domain of observable 
events, including even uttered speech, appears to the common sense of our time 
so directly and unquestionably to represent ‘mental’ processes that he who refuses 
to speak of the latter is likely to be understood as refusing also to consider those 
observable events.!® 

To say that the mechanist denies himself access to certain features of human 
behavior sounds to him like question-begging, but actually such statements arise 
merely from a failure to realize that the mechanist quite simply denies the ex- 
istence of anything like a special ‘mental factor’ in human conduct. The ‘mental’ 
nature of certain aspects of human behavior seems obvious to the common sense 


17 The actual claim of the mechanist, regardless of its merits, that was to be met, is of 
course an entirely different one. Mechanists and mentalists will in principle give the same 
definitions for the meaning of a word; only, the latter, in principle if not in actual usage, 
prefix to each definition some such phrase as the image of, the concept of , the idea of ; L. Bloom- 
field, Language 143 f. (New York, 1933); see also p. 38. My statement of the difference may 
be all wrong, but one cannot do away with it by inventing some entirely different and eatery 
absurd statement, attributing it to the mechanist, and then refuting it. 

18 An extreme instance, worthy of quotation: 

‘This paper proposes to discuss the phonemics of bilinguals from the standpoint of their 
conceptions as well as their speech, an aspect which will be considered unscientific by .. . 
confirmed behaviorists. ... However, we offer as evidence only objectively observable 
behavior, what people say and what people do. Like all scientific evidence, introspective 
report requires critical handling. We do not offer as established fact every golden remark 
of the native informant, but check it against the phonetics of his utterance, his handling 
of an experimental alphabet, his facial and verbal reactions to our attempts to speak words 
of his language, his pronunciation of other languages we know, and any other item that may 
suggest something. This is Sapir’s method, the critical use of every bit of evidence. It 
refuses to be restricted to using only half the observable facts, and is not frightened at such 
stigmas as ‘‘mentalist.’? "—M. Swadesh in Language, culture, and personality: essays in 
memory of Edward Sapir 59 (Menasha, 1941). One wonders which half of the observable 
facts is not included in what people say and what people do, and is accessible to the men- 
talist but not to the mechanist. 
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of most men, including many good linguistic scholars. Hence they find it hard 
to interpret a proposal to exclude ‘mental’ factors otherwise than as a refusal to 
observe those features of behavior which they attribute to the action of the 
‘mind’. It is otherwise with some disputants—and, again, I allude here not to 
reasoned discussion, but to more immediate socially conditioned responses. 
Here we meet with accusations of ignorance and iniquity. The mechanist is 
described as merely repeating the errors of early ‘materialistic’ philosophers.’® 
The painted wooden revolver of solipsism is leveled at the offender: the 
mechanist can work, after all, only with his mind, which is inferior to the minds 
of the great philosophers of the past.2° His approach to solemn questions is 
crude, rough, and ignorant. He is cynical and insensitive, and cannot ‘explain’ 
the finer aspects of human culture and achievement. The following passage is 
worth quoting in full as an illustration perfect in every detail.”! 


My paper, based as it is on aesthetic and psychological considerations, will probably 
prove unpalatable to the anti-mentalistic school of linguistics. According to B. Bloch, 
Language, XVII, 351, ‘“‘most American linguists probably agree with Bloomfield that a men- 
talistic approach to linguistic problems can only obscure the issue and ‘short-circuit’ in- 
quiry.”’ Just how the anti-mentalists would reduce the aesthetic factor in linguistics to 
a matter of “‘unofficial’”’ private taste (—to the level, that is, of superstition, or some such 
inevitable residue of primitive human nature) is clearly brought out by the following lines 
of the same writer: 

We can describe and codify the facts of language, and we can explain them within 
the framework of our science, by historical statements; to judge their usefulness 
or their beauty is to go outside that framework. This does not mean, of course, 
that a linguist is debarred by his profession from having opinions or tastes. In 
his unofficial [!] capacity as a human being and a user of language he can no more 
help [!] making judgments than anyone else. 

The anti-mentalistic attitude has its origin in the fear of introducing ‘“‘unknowns’”’ into 
linguistics; it is no far cry from this attitude to that of denying the very existence of some 
basic factor of human speech because this factor is not easily traceable in detail; but, out of 
fear before the ‘‘unknown”’ that may be connected with a certain factor, to introduce the 
notion of its inexistence is to sin against the known, against knowledge itself. First one 
says: “‘let us not speak of the human mind because this would ‘obscure our notions’ ’’; 
later one behaves as though this human mind did not exist at all; this would be an anii- 
scientific, sophistical attitude; this is the attitude of this school of linguists who would pre- 
fer any mechanical and matter-of-fact explanation to a spiritual one. And to admit of a 
schism between the scholar-as-a-human being, and the “‘official scholar,’’ as Bloch pro- 
poses, is to betray a lack of ambition toward the goal of a unification of human nature; it is 
a surrender to modern mental disintegration. 

Ironically enough, the antimentalists seem to consider their pronunciamentos in favor 
of a fragmentary outlook on life to be the very paragon of scholarliness. Thus we learn 
by an authoritative statement of L. Bloomfield (Language, XIX, 170) that ‘‘philosophic 
passages have nothing to do in linguistic treatises”’ ;?* they are ‘‘vestigial traits in culture,” 





19 That is, the mechanist is repeating the mistakes of philosophers who took no account 
of the effects of language. It is customary to condemn any aberrant doctrine by identify- 
ing it with any other, on the strength of any common feature whatever (compare, for in- 
stance, the political-sociological series slum clearance, socialized medicine, New Deal, com- 
munism, free love). Here again, counter-statement does not help, e.g. Weiss 303 f. 

20 L,. Bloomfield, Linguistic aspects of science 13 f. (International Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science 1.4; Chicago, 1939). 

21 Leo Spitzer, Why does language change? MLQ 4.430 fn. 23 (1943). 

22 Misquotation; the expression is not in my dialect. 
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‘“‘shreds of medieval speculation’’—whereas what is desirable is ‘‘rational and humane illu- 
mination.’”’ He does not seem to realize that such a statement itself constitutes a ‘‘phil- 
osophy”’ (albeit a very shallow decoction of eighteenth-century theories of the philosophes) 
and that a linguistic treatise based on this antiphilosophic philosophy is necessarily bound 
to be a mentalistic philosophy (of the Leonard Bloomfield brand of mentalism, of course). 
I surmise that the antimentalists can only afford to call themselves ‘‘unbiased by philos- 
ophy”’ because they suppose that what they ignore (or are ignorant of) can be eliminated at 
will and does not exist—in them, in spite of them. 

In another passage (Language, XIX, 199) B. Bloch writes: ‘‘What ‘mechanists’ usually 
criticize in the work of ‘mentalists’. . . is the circularity of their argument: the explanation 
of a linguistic fact by an assumed psychological process for which the only evidence is the 
fact to be explained.’’ Such a statement betrays lack of familiarity with a current philo- 
sophical thought such as that expressed in Goethe’s profound aphorism: ‘‘Das Héchste 
wire zu begreifen dass alles Faktische schon Theorie ist.”’ I suppose the antimentalists 
take it as a ‘fact’ that there are such things as ‘Proto-Romance,’ ‘Germanic languages,’ 
without realizing that these ‘factual’ expressions imply a theory, a speculation: indeed, 
there is here underlying the Goethian idea of the Urpflanze (an “‘unknown’’!), a principle 
not present in any particular branch but unfolding in them all. Thus the antimentalists 
do not hesitate to accept the results of speculation (when these have become commonplace, 
mechanized ‘speech-habits’); they accept the canned fruit but reject the live tree of specu- 
lation itself; they want to live on the dead residues of the past, not in the living present. 
And this school would be a school of the future? 

Furthermore the above-mentioned passage contains a reference to the “circularity of 
reasoning” characteristic of the mentalists. It is as if Schleiermacher and Dilthey had 
never taught that the “‘philologischer Zirkelschluss” is the basic operation in the hu- 
manities: thus it was that Diez started with the observation (contrary to the assertion of 
Raynouard that Provencal was the mother language) that no one Romance language is 
reducible to another, and then proceeded to construct his ‘Urpflanze,’ the ‘‘unknown 
quantity’? Proto-Romance = Vulgar Latin, finally concluding with the reverse procedure 
by which he verified his assumption that ‘Vulgar Latin’ as conceived by him, could explain 
all the Romance languages. Nothing is more orthodox than such “circular reasoning.” 
Similarly, when I have observed what I call a ‘stylistic fact’ (which is already a ‘specula- 
tion,’ see above) in the language of a writer, I tentatively suggest a possible psychological 
root, in the writer, of this particular usage—later to test whether the assumed psycho- 
logical root is able to explain other stylistic observations which may be made concerning 
his individual language. (It is hardly correct to say that ‘the mentalists’ base their psy- 
chological analysis on one fact alone.) There is the same circularity here as in the reason- 
ing of Diez: both speculations are in fact based on the ‘idea’ of the organicity of develop- 
ment (the ‘organism’ of Vulgar Latin, ‘the organism of the psyche of an individual writer’— 
both of which unfold). Of the two speculations, the bolder would seem to be the one of 
Diez! Thus, far from being a logical error, as Mr. Bloch believes, the circularity of argu- 
ment is the main operation in sciences of the human mind. 

The anti-mentalistic bias which pervades the publications of the Linguistic Society of 
America can be shown on nearly every page;* I shall offer only one specimen. In disserta- 





*% Whether the publications of the Society are pervaded by such a bias may be deter- 
mined by any reader. If articles of any one trend should appear to predominate, the reason 
would doubtless be the same as that stated by the Editor in Bulletin 15.18 (1942): ‘Lan- 
GUAGE is not the organ of any one school of linguistic theory, but of the Linguistic Society 
asa whole. It may publish controversial views, and occasionally it may seem to give more 
space to one side of a controversy than to another, if supporters of that side happen to 
send in more material; but the Committee on Publications, in their official capacity, have 
no interest in promoting any special cause beyond the one for whose advancement our 
Society was organized.’ It accords with this statement that five articles by Spitzer have 
appeared in the journal during the past four years (LANG. 16.213-4; 17.50-3, 253-5; 19.156-61, 
258-61). 

The passage cited by Spitzer as an instance of anti-mentalism is taken from a ten-year- 
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tion no. 17, ‘“The Neuter Plural in Vergil’’ (1934), J. F. Gummere seeks to prove by statistics 
that the use in Latin dactylic verse of the (nom. and acc.) plural of neuters is due to their 
greater metrical convenience; by analogy an ‘‘illogical”’ use of the plural in the place of the 
singular was brought about, and ‘‘the so-called ‘poetic’ plurals are merely [!] these illogical 
plurals.’’ He cites lines 645 seq. of the Aeneid: 

interiora domus inrumpit limina, et altos 

conscendit furibunda rogos ensemque recludit 

Dardanium, non hos quaesitum munus in usus. 
It apparently satisfies the unpoetic mind of this writer (‘‘Du gleichst dem Geist, den du 
begreifst!’’) to see an ultima ratio in ‘metrical convenience’’; this seems to him to be a 
causa sut, whereas the ‘‘poetic”’ qualities of vagueness, majesty, etc., are probably Hecuba 
to him. Any normal human being could analyze this mythologem of ‘metrical conveni- 
ence’’—which introduces an ‘“‘unknown”’ (of mentalistic origin at that) much more detri- 
mental to the understanding of the linguistic phenomenon in question (which is the basis 
of the Vulgar Latin and Romance morphological type gaudia > joie) than the legitimate, if 
difficult, question of its psychological and aesthetic radix. 

A healthy opposition to undisciplined mentalism is to be welcomed, but here the oppo- 

sition has developed into a wholesale negation of much of the finest thought in linguistic 
philosophy since Herder. What a cruel self-mutilation of the human mind! 


Non-animistic and non-teleological procedures and statements are simple 
necessary things, carried on without much comment until they are systematized ; 
only then do they arouse hostility. From its beginnings, in the person of Galileo, 
modern science has been assailed as cynical, impious, and superficial. Our grand- 
fathers witnessed this struggle in the matter of geology and biology. It is an 
interesting trait of culture that scientific workers in domains from which animism 
and teleology have been banished, feel free to demand the use of these notions in 
less developed branches of science, such as our own. 

We have acquired understanding and the power of prediction and control and 
have reaped vast benefit in the domains where we have developed non-animistic 
and non-teleologic science. We remain ignorant and helpless in the domains 
where we have failed to develop that kind of science, namely, in human affairs, 
such as the correlation of incentive with the distribution of economic goods, or 
the disposal of conflicting national interests. 

The only exception here is our relatively good knowledge of the structure and 
history of languages, a body of knowledge which, against the predisposition and 
expectation of the dis. verers, turned out to imply no animistic or teleological 
factors. Although this situation gives us no certainty, it offers a strong prob- 
ability in favor of extending the methods that have been successful to replace 
those which have yielded no success. Mankind has always found such steps 
difficult and has resisted them with more than mere inertia. Obscurantism, the 
articulate vanguard of that resistance, has never employed rational argument, 
but only invective and, from the time of Galileo to our own, every degree of ir- 
rational sanction. 





old Language Dissertation. Without prejudice to the merits of that work, it is to be noted 
that the following statement appears on its inside back cover: ‘The Society does not pass 
upon the scholarly merit nor upon the validity of the theses propounded in the disserta- 
tions.’ If examples of an anti-mentalistic bias occur on nearly every page of the Society’s 
publications, an example should not have been so far to seek. 





THE POSITION OF GAFAT IN ETHIOPIC! 


Wotr LESLAU 


Eco.e Lisre pes Hautes Etupres, New York 


Gafat is an Ethiopic language which was spoken some 150 years ago in the 
province of Gafat, southwest of Gojjam, northwest of Addis Ababa, the capital 
of Ethiopia. According to the testimony of the latest travellers, the language is 
no longer spoken in that province. The inhabitants of Gafat now speak Am- 
haric, the national language of Ethiopia. The only document which allows us 
to gain an insight into the structure of the language is the translation of the Song 
of Solomon from Amharic into Gafat made by a priest of Gafat at the end of the 
18th century for the traveller James Bruce. The manuscript is now at the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford.2, Another available document of this language is a 
collection of words made by Beke, On the languages and dialects of Abyssinia 
and the countries to the South, published in the Proceedings of the Philological 
Society 2.99-107 (1845), but in fact all the words are already Amharic provided 
with the Gafat ending -75 (see §2.5). According to Beke the language was sink- 
ing into oblivion. 

The analysis of Gafat which will be given here is made on the basis of Bruce’s 
documents. The translation of this biblical text is made in the Ethiopic script 
which, though mainly phonetic, has 4 great disadvantage, namely the lack of a 
special sign for the gemination of consonants. This feature, which plays so 
important a role in the Semitic languages, and especially in Ethiopic, and which 
serves as a criterion for linguistic classification, is not indicated in the Ethiopic 
writing. 

Another difficulty in the analysis of Gafat is due to the influence of Amharic. 
In fact already in the text of Bruce there are many borrowings in the phonology, 
in the morphology, and especially in the vocabulary. This evidently confuses 
the image we can have of Gafat, but the many doublets which are preserved in 
Gafat enable us to distinguish the basis of Gafat from the Amharic elements.‘ 


1 Paper read April 1943 at the Meeting of the American Oriental Society in New York. 

2 Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae Bodleianae Oxoniensis, pars VII. 
Codices Aethiopici (1858), digessit A. Dillmann, p. 82-3, ms. 33. The first page of the 
manuscript is reproduced with many mistakes in Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of 
the Nile in the Years 1768, 9, 1770, 1, 2 and 1773, 1.402 ff. (Edinburgh, 1790). The misprints 
and mistakes of this edition are very numerous. The vocabulary of the ms. of Bruce is 
also found (in transliteration) in A. Murray, An Account of the Life and Writings of James 
Bruce 436-9 (Edinburgh, 1808). 

3 Another inconvenience of the Ethiopic writing is that a consonant written with the 
so-called Ethiopic 6th order may be pronounced with the vowel a or without vowel. For 
the pronunciation of the vowel a, see Westermann-Ward, Practical Phonetics for Students 
of African Languages 39-40 (1933), and Marcel Cohen, Traité de langue amharique 44 (1936). 

4 Such doublets are: the verb ‘to be’ ndw (Amh.), wetato (Gafat); the article -u (Amh.), 
-§ (Gaf.); the plural -oé (Amh.), -aé (Gaf.) ; the suffixed pronoun of the Ist person -% (Amh.), 
-ni (Gaf.); the name of manner agqgdtatala (Amh.), atgdtatal (Gaf.); the imperfect yaqgdtl 
(Amh.), yagdtli (Gaf.); the imperfect and gerundive compounded with the verb of existence 
allé (Amh.), with the verb yandt, yanat (Gaf.), and so forth. 
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These reservations being made, we have enough criteria to examine this lan- 
guage and to determine its place in the Ethiopic languages. 
The Ethiopic languages are divided into two groups: 
(1) North-Ethiopic: Geez (the ancient language which is no longer spoken) 
and the modern languages: Tigré and Tigrifia. 
(2) South-Ethiopic, which has two sub-groups: 
(a) Amharic—Occidental Guragué (Caha, Muher) 
(b) Harari—Oriental Guragué (Wallani, Aymallal). 
South- and North-Argobba, a language which is not yet well known, is 
perhaps to be placed with the Amharic-Occidental Guragué sub-group.® 
I should like to answer the question: Where is Gafat to be placed? in North- 
Ethiopic or in South-Ethiopic? and if in South-Ethiopic, in which sub-group?” 
In order to answer this question I shall consider in the next sections only those 
phenomena which permit a linguistic classification. 


PHONOLOGY 


1.1 Laryneats. The laryngals have disappeared in Gafat. The important 
place which the laryngals occupy in Semitic is well known. Some of them have 
disappeared in other Semitic languages, as in Akkadian, Canaanite, and some 
Aramaic dialects, but it is especially the Southern-Ethiopic domain in which the 
laryngals have completely disappeared and have become vowels. Such is the 
case in Amharic, Guragué, and Gafat. Thus in Gafat: aldfa ‘to pass’ (root Blf), 
anced ‘wood’ (root ‘s), ar ‘silk’ (root hrr), bdgi ‘sheep’ (root bg‘), sdra ‘to call’ (root 
srh). The laryngals are partially preserved in North-Ethiopic, in Harari and 
Argobba. We shall see §3.1 the effect of the disappearance of the laryngals on 
the structure of the verb. 

1.2. PrepaLaTats. The prepalatals § g 2 ¢ ¢ # exist in Gafat as well as in all 
South-Ethiopic languages. Thus éan ‘thigh’ (Amh. id.), Sdlé and ¢édlé ‘to know’ 
(root khl), gaébd ‘place’ (Ancient Har. dabi) and so forth. An important ques- 
tion, not easy to solve, is whether there was in Gafat a prepalatalization for 
morphological reasons.2 We know that some verbal final vowels, and especially 
the vowels 7, e, give rise to prepalatalization of the dentals and the liquids. Thus 
Ambh. gaddli ‘kill’ (fem.) > gaddy, addasi ‘one who renews’ > adda, and so on. 
But in Harari as well as in Gafat, the prepalatalization in this case is not general. 


5 This division of the South-Ethiopic languages is asserted by M. Cohen, Etudes d’Ethi- 
opien méridional 42-3 (1931), and by E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici I. Harar 441 (1936). H. J. 
Polotsky, Etudes de grammaire Gouragué, Bull. Soc. Ling. 39.175 (1938) expresses some 
reservations concerning this classification. 

6 For an attempt at dialectal classification of the Ethiopic languages with the exception 
of Gafat, see M. Cohen, Etudes d’Ethiopien méridional 14-38, and W. Leslau, Contributions 
4 1’étude du harari, Journal Asiatique 1937.452-7. 

7 The Ethiopic languages are abbreviated as follows: Amh. = Amharic, Arg. = Argobba, 
G = Geez, Gaf. = Gafat, Gur. = Guragué, Har. = Harari, Te. = Tigré, Tiia. = Tigrifia. 
The vowels are & for the Ethiopic first order, a for the Ethiopic 4th order, a for the Ethiopic 
6th order. 

8 But only verbal final vowels and not nominal final vowels. Thus Amh. bete ‘my house’ 
(with preservation of t), but kdfatée ‘I having opened’ (from kft); anati ‘carpenter’ (with 
preservation of t, this participle being considered as a noun), but wdsag ‘one who takes’ 
(from wsd, participle derived from the verb). 
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So we find Har. gadali ‘kill’ with the preservation of the 1;° Gaf. ténasi ‘get up’ 
(fem.) beside fdénas; tahoni ‘you are’ (fem.) beside tahow. We have thus in Gafat 
and in Harari the same tendency, namely an inconsistent and non-general pre- 
palatalization for morphological reasons. 

1.3. g ALTERNANT WITH y. In some cases, and especially in final position, y 
may become g: agd ‘to see’, Amh. ayyd; lagd ‘above’, Amh. lay; amddag ‘dew’, 
Tila. hammdday; fagdl ‘goat’ beside faydl, and so on. The same phenomenon 
occurs in some Tigré dialects. Thus: abdg, plural of ab ‘father’ instead of abdéy < 
abdw; kdrdg, plural of kardy ‘hyena’.! 

1.4. ‘EupHonic’ -z. A final consonantal group is treated differently in various 
Ethiopic languages. In the verb, North-Ethiopic, Amharic, Guragué (in some 
cases), and probably also Argobba dissolve the final group by inserting an a be- 
tween the last two radicals or they pronounce it without inserted a, but Gafat 
and Harari dissolve the final group by adding a ‘euphonic’ -z. Thus the imper- 
fect of the verb in North-Ethiopic, Amharic, and Guragué is yaqdtal, yagdttal or 
yaqatl, but in Har. and Gaf. yagdtle. 

As for the noun, the dissolution of the final group by a ‘euphonic’ -7 is found 
not only in Gaf. and Harari, but also in Tigrifia. Thus in Tia. Har. and Gafat 
gatl becomes qdtli, the plural agdtalt becomes agdtalti, and so on" (see §2.2). 


MorPHOLOGY 
Noun 


2.1. NOMINAL FORM WITH THE ENDING -?. A characteristic feature of the 
nominal type of Gafat is the ending -2, not only for the obviously phonetic reasons 
when the 7 serves to dissolve a final consonantal group, as in ragwt ‘dove’, wdynt 
‘wine’, as in Harari and Tigrifia (see §1.4), but also in cases where there is only 
one consonant at the end, as in nagust ‘king’, mdlasi ‘tongue’, gdni ‘day’, and 
many examples more, no matter what the final consonant may be. It seems that 
some Tigrifia dialects have also the final -2 under the same conditions, but the 
examples are doubtful.” 

The other nominal types have no special characteristics. 

2.2. Puurau. The plural is -aé (‘brother’ al: alaé; ‘flock’ gund : gunaé); the 
final -¢ is a South-Ethiopic feature derived from -ti, the -7 of which is the con- 
necting vowel which is used in the plural of the nouns when followed by the 
suffixed pronoun.” In North-Ethiopic, the consonant of the plural correspond- 
ing toéist. As for the -a of -aé, it is found only in Gafat and Harari, as opposed 


® Cerulli, Harar 95; Leslau, Contributions har. 437. 

10 The examples are taken from the dialect reported by W. Munzinger, Vocabulaire de 
la langue Tigré (1863); see also Littmann, Das Verbum der Tigré-Sprache 17 (offprint). 

11 As for Tigrifia, even the dialects which use the ‘euphonic’ -i, this -i is not found in all 
cases, as for instance after the conjunction of coordination -n ‘and’. In this case some 
Tigrifia dialects (Aden and Akkele Guzay) use the inserted a between the last radical and 
the -n, as saéb’ay-a-n ‘and a man’; see Leslau, Observations sur quelques dialectes du Ti- 
grigna, JA 1939.75. 

122F, Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigrigna-Sprache 175 (1871). 

13 W. Leslau, South-East Semitic, JAOS 63.6 (1943). 
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to Amharic and Occidental Guragué, where the ending is -o¢; Oriental Guragué 
has -¢a, -Sa. For the ending -o¢ of Gafat, see note 4.% 

2.3. Feminine. For the feminine ending -¢ there is nothing special to note. 

2.4. ConstRucT sTATE. The construct state is formed by a particle prefixed 
to the regens, which is placed before the rectum. This particle is md-: maéwdynas 
bota ‘the place of the wine’ (literally ‘of the wine the place’); yé- found in some 
cases is probably an Amharism. This construction is the same as in Amharic, 
Guragué, and Tigrifia, and is due to the influence of Cushitic. But beside this 
construction we find also the construct state expressed only by the order: regens— 
rectum: amuydt busaé ‘(the) children of (my) mother’ (lit. ‘mother-children’), 
anjawas saéa ‘the odor of your perfume’ (lit. ‘your perfume-odor’), a construction 
which is found in Harari and in the compound noun of Amharic. 

2.5. ArtictE. The article is -§ (-g) suffixed to the noun; it represents the 
suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person masculine (see §6.2) ; -§ as article does not occur 
in any Ethiopic language unless we compare it with the suffix of Harari -zo 
(§6.2), but the principle of using the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person as an 
article is widespread in almost all Ethiopic languages. The article -u is an Am- 
harism, see note 4. 


Verb 


3.1. The gemination of the 2nd radical either in the perfect or in the imperfect, 
which serves as an important criterion for the linguistic classification of the 
Ethiopic languages, cannot be noted for Gafat, as pointed out above. 


3.2. The Gafat verb is biliteral, triliteral, and quadriliteral. As we have seen 
§1.1, the laryngals have become vowels, and therefore all Semitic verbs which 
have a laryngal as 2nd or 3rd radical become biliteral in Gafat, as in Amh. Gur. 
Argobba, as opposed to North-Ethiopic and Harari. Thus: wabd ‘to give’ (root 
whb), rasé ‘to wash’ (root rhs), sdra ‘to cry’ (root srh), séma ‘to hear’, with $ 
(root sm‘). It is true that already in Harari we find biliteral verbs as a result of 
a laryngal in the root. Thus médra ‘to guide’ (root mrh), tefa ‘to write’ (root shf). 

3.3. As for the triliteral verbs, the only type is gdtdld as in South-Ethiopic,"* 
while in North-Ethiopic the type is gdtla in Tigré, gétdéla and sdém‘e (in the verbs 
with 3rd radical laryngal) in Tigrifia,”” and gdtdala, qdt(z)la in Geez. 

3.4. The quadriliterals have in Gafat the form cvcvcvcy'® as in South-Ethiopic 
(in Harari and Guragué, the 1st vowel may be 4, e, 2), while in North-Ethiopic 
the structure is cvccvev. 


14 Tt is to be noted that the form -aé appears also in Amharic in the suffixed pronouns of 
the plural, lst person -aé-an, 2nd person -aé-ahu, 3rd person -aé-dw, and in the suffix of the 
2nd pers. plural perfect -aé-ahu. Thus: bet-aé-an ‘our house’, bet-aé-ahu ‘your house’, bet- 
aé-dw ‘their house’, falldég-at-ahu ‘you wanted’. 

15 The ending -at of North-Ethiopic occurs in Te. and Tiia. (which has also the ending 
-ot) for both the masculine and the feminine. In G the masculine is differentiated by the 
ending -an, as opposed to the feminine -at, especially in the participle. 

16 Amharic and Occidental Guragué have the type qdattdld with gemination of the 2nd 
radical. 

17 As well as in Ancient Harari, see Cerulli, Harar 358. 

18 ¢ designates a consonant, v a vowel. 
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3.5. ENDINGS IN THE PERFECT. The suffixes of the perfect are: Sg. 3rd masc. 
-d; fem. -dé; 2nd fem. -3; Ist -hu. Plural 3rd -u (-e); 2nd -adéehu. 

The 3rd sg. fem. -d¢é as in Amh. Gur.; North-Ethiopic and Arg. have -dt, Har. 
-ti (without vowel 4). 

The 2nd fem. -§ as in Amh. Har. Gur.; North-Ethiopic and Arg. have -k7. 

The Ist person -hu instead of -ku as in all those Ethiopic languages which have 
-hu beside -ku. 

The plural -e probably from -ew, -déw, which recalls the Tigré suffix -aw (qatlaw). 

The suffix -acehu is an Amharism. 

Note that the Ist person singular is often followed by the suffixed pronoun of 
the Ist person -nz, as in Amharic, where the suffixed pronoun is -#. The form 
with the suffixed pronoun -n7z seems to have the same meaning as the form with- 
out the suffixed pronoun. 

3.6. SIMPLE IMPERFECT. In order to express the present or the future, the 
South-Ethiopic languages use not the simple imperfect (type yagdtl, Arabic 
yagtulu), but the imperfect compounded with auxiliary verb ‘to be’ (Amh. 
yafdllag-al ‘he wants, he will want’, Har. zgddl-al ‘he kills, he will kill’), the simple 
imperfect being restricted to a subordinate sentence. But Gafat like some of 
the North-Ethiopic languages (especially Geez and Tigré) uses the simple im- 
perfect to express the present or the future. 

As for the endings of the imperfect, the final consonantal group is resolved 
by the ‘euphonic’ -7 as in Harari (form yagdtli). For further details on this vowel 
see §1.3. 

It is interesting to note that the 3rd person feminine is differentiated from the 
masculine by the suffix -a (the suffix of the masculine is -u, thus ydgtulu : ydqtula). 
The same is the case in North-Ethiopic, in Occidental Guragué, and in Aymallal. 

3.7. NEGATIVE PERFECT AND IMPERFECT. For the negative perfect and im- 
perfect, Gafat uses the same particle as South-Ethiopic. It is the prefix al- 
combined with the suffix -m (al-qdtdld-m) ; the | of al- disappears in the imperfect 
with the exception of the 1st person singular. North-Ethiopic (Te. and Tfia.) 
uses the prefix ’ay-, -’7- and the suffix -m." Beside the element al-, Gafat uses 
also tal- (tdl-) with the 1st person, ta- (¢é-) with the other persons; this prefix 
may be explained by the fact that the language had to consolidate the initial 
a- (al-). 

3.8. GrRuNDIVE. The gerundive is strongly developed in the Ethiopic lan- 
guages, especially in Geez, Amharic, and Tigrifia.” Harari, Tigré, and perhaps 
also Guragué do not use the gerundive. As for Gafat, the examples of the gerun- 
dive are quite numerous, but they sometimes give the impression of imitating the 
Amharic usage. See also §7.2. 

Gafat seems to have created a special kind of gerundive with the ending -et, 
-at (qdtl-et, qatl-at), the meaning of which is a resultative aspect and does not 


19 For the problem of the negative particles in Ethiopic, see M. Cohen, Etudes d’Ethi- 
opien méridional 34-5. 

20In Tiia. the gerundive has even the value of a principal tense. Thus while the G 
gerundive gatilo, Amh. gdtlo is used in a subordinate sentence ‘he killing, having killed’, the 
gerundive gdtilo of Tigrifia means also ‘he has killed’ beside the original meaning of ‘he hav- 
ing killed, killing’. 
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play the role of a subordinate sentence (as it does in the other Ethiopic 
languages). Thus mdilt-et ‘he has been full, he is full’, téwddd-et “che has been 
loved, he is loved’. This form is probably a compound gerundive, the -et of 
which is to be explained as the ending of the verb of existence yan-et ‘to be’, 
which will be discussed §6.1. Beside the simple form of the gerundive Gafat 
uses also a compound gerundive, the 2nd element of which is the full verb yandt 
(ydnat) ‘to be’ as in other Ethiopic languages, with the reservation that the verb 
‘to be’ has a special form in every language. 


Derived stems 


4.1. STEM WITH PREFIX fd- (REFLEXIVE-PASSIVE). The type is td-qdtdlaé as in 
Amharic (which always has the gemination of the 2nd radical), Har., Gur., and 
partially in Tigré as opposed to the type td-qdtlaé of Tita. and td-qdtlé and ta- 
qatdld of Geez. 

The ¢ which in the imperfect is in close contact with the 1st radical is not assimi- 
lated to the 1st radical in Gaf. Har. Gur. Geez and Tigré. Thus Gafat: yat- 
mdsal or yat-mdsli. But in Amh. Arg. and Tiia. the ¢ is assimilated: Amh. 
yallaqqim, Tita. yabaddaél. The languages which preserve the ¢ of the reflexive- 
passive may assimilate it to the 1st radical when this radical is a dental: G 
yassimdy, Har. yitse’ad and yisse’ad. 

4.2. STEM WITH PREFIX a-. The stem with the prefix a-, the meaning of which 
is generally a causative, has the type a-qdtdld, as in South-Ethiopic, as opposed 
to North-Ethiopic, where the type is a-gtdld for the non-intensive verbs. In 
Ancient Harari the causative is a-qdtlé for the verbs of 3rd radical laryngal.”4 

For the vowel of the prefix of the imperfect (a or ad) the examples are not 
conclusive. 

4.3. STEM WITH PREFIX at- (CAUSATIVE AND FACTITIVE). The Ethiopic lan- 
guages have a prefix at- which was originally a causative of the reflexive,” but this 
prefix in the course of its development took the meaning of the causative only. 
The prefix is to be found in all Ethiopic languages except Geez. The ¢ of the 
prefix is preserved only in Gaf. Har. Gur. and Te.; it is assimilated to the 1st 
radical (even in the perfect) in Amh. and Tita. except in the verbs of 1st radical 
a or laryngal in which the ¢ is preserved. Thus: at-gdtdlé in Har. Gaf. Gur. Te.; 
agqat(t)dlé in Amh. Tiia., but attadddsé from addésé (Amh.), ’atta’asaséré from 
asdré (Tiia.). 

4.4. Prerix as-. The frequent and productive prefix as-, which in Amh. and 
probably also in Gur. has the meaning of factitive, does not occur in Gafat nor in 
Harari. The examples with as- in North-Ethiopic are also rare. 

4.5. Prerix an-. This prefix is used in Gafat with the quadriliteral and de- 
nominative verbs as in all Ethiopic languages.” 


Verb of existence 


5.1. The Ethiopic languages use extensively a verb of existence ‘to be’. The 
verb of existence in Gaf. is yanat, with some variations in the vocalization. It is 


21 Cerulli, Harar 355; Leslau JA 1937.455. 
22 Cp. the 10th form of Arabic. 
23 Leslau, South-East Semitic, JAOS 63.11 (1943). 
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to be analyzed as a compound of the element yan and of -et; yan recalls the verb 
of existence Gur. ino, which can hardly be separated from the demonstrative 
Semitic ’inna, hinne. As for -et, it is the lengthening element which we will find 
in the personal pronoun (see §6.1.). The verb of existence in the other Semitic 
languages has another form. Note, however, that in Harari the verb of identity 
‘to be’ is inta, which reminds one of the Gafat verb of existence yanat. 

5.2. The verb of non-existence ‘not to be’ albem is compounded of the prefix 
al-, the suffix -m which we have already met in the verb (§3.7), and the preposi- 
tion b ‘in’. The same verb occurs in North-Ethiopic: Tita. ydlbon, Te.albu, 
G. ’albo; Har. eld but also el-baii-wm ‘I do not have’, while in Amh. the verb is 
ydlliém, Arg. elém without the preposition b. 


Pronoun 


6.1. PERSONAL PRONOUN. The personal pronoun in Gafat can be explained 
by North-Ethiopic rather than by South-Ethiopic. The pronouns are: Sg. Ist 
anatt; 2nd masc. wat, fem. yat; 8rd masc. wat, watato, fem. yat, yatato; pl. 3rd 
al(l)dmu. 

The 1st and 3rd persons are lengthened by the element -é which we find in 
the 3rd person of Geez wa’atu and Te. hatu.4 The initial element of the Ist 
person ana- is Semitic; the initial element of the 3rd person wat- is to be con- 
nected with the Semitic huwa. The y of the feminine is the sign of the feminine 
as opposed to the w of the masculine (Ar. huwa: hiya). 

The 2nd person wat is probably connected with the Sem. ’anta with disappear- 
ance of the n; the feminine yat is differentiated by the y. 

The plural al(1)aému recalls the Gafat pronoun for ‘all’ allému, to be compared 
with the Sem. kullu.” 

6.2. SUFFIXED PRONOUN. Most interesting is the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd 
person, which when suffixed to the noun has the forms -u and -8, and when suffixed 
to the verb has the form -§.° The suffix -u recalls the Semitic -w (Ar. baytu-h-u 
‘his house’), but the suffix -¥ is isolated in Ethiopic. As for Semitic, the § occurs 
in South-Arabic (Modern and Ancient) and in Akkadian. It is quite possible 
that the sibilant z of Harari -zo is to be compared with the § of Gafat and the 
other Semitic languages. 

The suffixed pronoun of the 2nd pers. fem. is -§ as in all South-Ethiopic lan- 
guages (derived from -kz), while North-Ethiopic has -kz. 


24 Also in Ugaritic, and in some cases in Akkadian. 

25 The personal pronoun in Semitic, especially this of the 3rd person, shows so much 
variation that it can not easily serve as a criterion for linguistic classification because of 
the numerous secondary formations we find in this part of speech. To give an example 
from Ethiopic: the personal pronoun of the 8rd person in Amh. is arsu, assu, Tila. nassu, 
Arg. kissu, Har. azzo. The only characteristic feature common to all these pronouns is the 
suffixed pronoun -u in the first three languages, and -zoin Harari. As to the Ist element, it 
is Amh. ra’s ‘head’, Tiia. nafs ‘soul’, Arg. kirs ‘interior’. For Har. az-zo, see Cohen, Etudes 
d’Ethiopien méridional 278; Cerulli, Harar 80 note; Leslau, JA 1937.656. 

26 The other alternants of the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person and of some other 
persons need not to be mentioned here as they do not provide an argument for linguistic 
classification. 
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The suffixed pronoun of the 2nd person plural is -ku (without m) as in Guragué 
and Botahari (Modern South-Arabic). 

The 1st person sg. suffixed to a verb is expressed by -ni and -/; the suffix -% 
is an Amharism, -nz is the same as in North-Ethiopic and in Harari; the other 
South-Ethiopic languages have -7. 

The suffixed pronoun of the Ist person pl. is -na and -aéan; -na as in North- 
Ethiopic and in South-Ethiopic with the exception of Amharic; -aéan is an Am- 
harism (-a¢ is a secondary element of the plural, about which see note 4). 

6.3. RELATIVE PRONOUN. The relative pronoun is yd- with the verb in per- 
fect and ydém(m)- with the verb in imperfect, as in Amharic. The characteristic 
relative pronoun of Gaf. is md- with the perfect. The construction of the rela- 
tive sentence in Gafat as well as in all Ethiopic languages is Cushitic and not 
Semitic. The relative sentence is considered as a determinant and as such it is 
placed before the determined: mabdbas fare ‘a fruit which has flourished’, lit. 
‘which has flourished fruit’. 

Particles 


7.1. The particles (adverb, conjunction, and preposition) are elements of 
vocabulary rather than of morphology, and they will not be discussed here, but 
some of the prepositions characteristic of Gafat may be mentioned. They are: 
malfdn ‘behind’, tatfaénd ‘under’, Satfand, yatfand ‘before’. They are compounded 
of the element fand from fnw ‘to make for, to direct’; the Ist element is: mal, 
G Amh. kvala ‘behind’; tat, Semitic tht ‘under’; Sat, yat seems to be a demonstra- 
tive element. 

7.2. Postpositions exist in Gafat as well as in South-Ethiopic and in Tigrifia: 
makorabti lagé ‘on the hill’ (mé- preposition, lagad postposition). 

7.3. But the most interesting of them is the suffixed conjunction -md. There 
are some examples in which the conjunction -md is suffixed to the verb in the 
perfect followed by another verb. ‘The first sentence is to be considered as sub- 
ordinate and compared with the gerundive sentence of the other Ethiopic lan- 
guages. Thus: washu-md gdbdédhuni ‘as I looked for, I did not find’, ‘having looked 
for I did not find’; tetu-md sakret ‘as they drank, they became drunk’, ‘having 
drunk they became drunk’. The same construction occurs in Harari, and, as 
it seems, in Guragué. Harari: tégdddlu-md haru ‘having killed they went away’. 
The same conjunction in the same meaning occurs in Babylonian.” 


VocABULARY 


8.1. It is necessary to be very cautious when using vocabulary as a criterion 
for linguistic classification. A word can disappear in a language and be replaced 
by another, a word can be borrowed from another language, a word can change 
its meaning. To quote some examples from Ethiopic: the Sem. and Ethiopic 
root ’zn ‘ear’ has disappeared in Amharic and has been replaced by the Cushitic 
loan-word goro; the Semitic and Ethiopic root snn ‘tooth’ has been replaced in 
Amharic by the word tars; the Sem. root dbs ‘honey’ has disappeared in North- 
Ethiopic and Amharic and has been replaced by the root m‘r in Har. Gaf. and 
Argobba. 


27 Littmann, Die Partikel ma- in Harari, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 33.103-22 (1920). 
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8.2. To show the complexity of the problem I shall quote the parts of the 
body in Gafat as far as they are known, and compare them with the corre- 
sponding names in the other Ethiopic languages. 

In Gafat only: aga ‘arm-pit’, gdsdla ‘back’ (in connection with the Ethiopic 
root qtl, gsl ‘to follow, to be behind’), samot ‘mouth, lip’ (from Cushitic: Sidamo 
sumt, Hadiya sunz), Sdntdra ‘neck’. 

Words belonging to Semitic and Ethiopic: ag ‘hand’ (note however that the 
final g as opposed to d is found only in South-Ethiopic), ayn ‘eye’, ¢afar ‘nail’ 
(Sem. sfr), gurdrdé ‘throat’, karn ‘arm’ (Eth.), labb ‘heart’, fagurd ‘hair’ (Sem. 
s‘r, &r), tabo ‘breast’, zabi ‘finger’ (root [’]sb‘), dama ‘head’ (Gur. dum, Arg. 
dimat; the other Ethiopic languages use for this meaning the Sem. root r’s, but 
they have also the root dmh: Amh. dima ‘occiput of the head’, G damah ‘skull’, 
Arabic damaha ‘to hit on the head’), guné ‘cheek’ (Ethiopic with the exception 
of Geez), gumbera ‘navel’ (Ethiopic hamburt, from Cushitic). 

Words common to Ethiopic with the exception of Amharic: anfo ‘nose’ (Har. 
wuf, G ’anf, but Amh. afanéa), ars ‘belly’ (Ethiopic and Semitic krs; Amh. has 
hod from Sem. kabid), aznd ‘ear’ (Amh. goro), sani ‘tooth’ (Amh. {ars). 

Words belonging to South-Ethiopic: anzdt ‘intestine’ (Amh. Gur.), bat ‘calf’ 
(Amh.), ¢ama ‘sole of the foot’ (Amh.), éan ‘thigh’ (Amh. Har. Gur.), gogo ‘skin’ 
(Amh. Har. from Cushitic), Séngobdt ‘chin’ (Amh. Gur.), tdérdkdz ‘heel’ (Amh. 
but also Tiia.). 

South-Ethiopic with the exception of Amharic: agat ‘arm’ (Gur. agat ‘biceps’). 

8.3. To give an idea of the vocabulary of Gafat as compared with that of the 
other Ethiopic languages, I shall cite here some words other than those for the 
parts of the body. 

Gafat has in common with Amharic: agagu ‘very’, amba ‘mountain’, bota ‘place’, 
midnga ‘flock’, gamdm ‘spices’, and many more. 

Gafat has in common only with North-Ethiopic: sdbdl ‘dust’ (G Te. Tiia.), 
tisamdga ‘to be sick’ (G Te. smy), gdgd ‘house’ (Tita. gdza), gabyay ‘wet’ (Te. 
jabdbd). 

Words belonging to Ethiopic with the exception of Amharic: hordé ‘togo’ 
(G Tita. Har. Gur.), masd ‘to hit’ (G Te. Tita. Har. Sem. mhs), wabd ‘to give’ 
(G Te. Gur. whb), and some others. 

A considerable number of words belong to South-Ethiopic with the exception 
of Amharic: angela ‘donkey’ (Arg. hansia), agdldé ‘to love’ (Har. kahul, from 
Cushitic), dagd ‘to be’ (Har. diga ‘to come’; for the relation of the meanings ‘to 
come’ and ‘to be’ see M. Cohen, Le systéme verbal sémitique 131), gadd ‘preci- 
pice’ (Har.; in the other Ethiopic languages the root is gdl), gdddr ‘big’ (Har. 
Arg.), mdya ‘road’ (Har. mihi ‘side’, Gur. ema), sdfa ‘to be satiated’ (Har. Arg. 
Gur.), ta-wand ‘to sit down’ (Gur.), wada, wata ‘to say’ (Har. Gur. from Cushitic), 
sdlé ‘to come’ (Har. sald ‘to go’, Gur.), fardkd ‘to be able’ (Har. Arg.), gabd 
‘place’ (Ancient Har. dabi), and many more. 

Words found only in Gafat: al ‘brother’, bus ‘child’, gagd ‘to surpass’, gund 
‘flock’, hogaé ‘to flow’, fawat ‘milk’, gabo ‘year’, waldga ‘to make’, azdéndgdrd ‘to 
go down’, ldtémd ‘to arrive’, mdrasdt ‘door’, and others. 











THE POSITION OF GAFAT IN ETHIOPIC 


CONCLUSION 


9. Considering the essential features of Gafat we may conclude: 

(1) That Gafat has some characteristics which do not occur in any other 
Ethiopic language, as: the gerundive with the ending -et; the verb of existence 
yanat; the article -§; the relative pronoun md; perhaps also the ending -7 in the 
nouns which end in one consonant; and some words found only in Gafat. 

(2) That Gafat has some features common with North-Ethiopic as a whole or 
with some of the North-Ethiopic languages, and especially with Geez and Tigré, 
as: the change of y to g; the personal pronoun; the negative verb of existence 
albem; the use of the simple imperfect to express the present or the future; the 
preservation of ¢ in the imperfect of the reflexive-passive stem; the suffixed pro- 
noun -nz of the Ist person singular with the verb; the suffix of the 3rd pers. pl. 
of the verb -e coming from -ew, -aw as in Tigré -aw; the differentiation of the 3rd 
pers. masc. and fem. plural of the imperfect (but also present in Occidental 
Guragué and Aymallal). 

(3) That Gafat is a South-Ethiopic language, as we find in it the features 
common to this group: single type of the triliteral verb gdtdld, of the quadriliteral 
gardtdla, of the reflexive-passive stem td-qdtdld, and of the causative agdtdld; the 
suffix of the 2nd person feminine perfect -§ (with the exception of Argobba); 
the negative perfect and imperfect formed by the prefix al- and the suffix -m. 

(4) That within the South-Ethiopic group, Gafat has in common with Am- 
haric: the disappearance of the laryngals, and as a consequence the important 
class of biliteral verbs; the construct state expressed by yd (which is probably 
an Amharism); the suffix -dé of the 3rd person fem. singular perfect (also 
Guragué). 

(5) That—and this is the final conclusion—numerous features warrant the 
inclusion of Gafat in the Harari—Occidental-Guragué group. These features 
are: the inconsistent prepalatalization for morphological reasons; the plural 
-aé; the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person masculine -§ (if we compare it with 
the -zo of Harari); the ending -7 in the imperfect and in the nouns which end in a 
consonantal group (this last case also in Tigrifia); the preservation of the ¢ in the 
imperfect of the reflexive-passive stem (also in G and in Te.); the preservation of 
¢ in the causative stem at- (also in Tigré); the lack of the stem with the prefix 
as- as factitive (also in North-Ethiopic) ; the construct state formed by the posi- 
tion regens-rectum only (without any particle); and the use of the conjunction 
ma suffixed to the verb to form the quasi-gerundive sentence. 





ALTAIC LOANWORDS IN SLAVONIC 


kK. H. MENGEs 


Co.umBi1a UNIVERSITY 
1. OCS syns ‘ripyos’ 

The etymon of OCS syno ‘ripyos’ is found in the contemporaneous Turkic 
languages. 

The oldest occurrences of Turkic syn are as follows: (1) In the undated Bud- 
dhist siitra translated into Ujyur under the title Sdkiz Jiikmdk (‘The Eight 
Accumulations [of Grace]’)! it is attested with the meaning ‘grave, tomb’ 
(line 290). In variants of that passage, syn occurs as the first element of a 
hendiadys the second element of which is orun ‘place’ or suburyan ‘stipa’.? 
(2) With the same meaning it is also read in Mahmid al-KaSyari’s Turkic- 
Arabic Dictionary Divan Luyati ’t-Turk*® composed at Baghdad in the year 466 
H. = 1066 a.v. There, our word has the additional meaning ‘stature, size, 
measure’, but this is a different word which should be listed separately. (3) 
According to Radloff’s Dictionary,’ syn is also found in the old Qoman language 
and means there ‘tomb monument, stone sculpture’. 

In modern Turkic languages it recurs in Qazan syn ‘image, idol’, Cayataj sin 
‘grave’, and Qazaq (compounded with tas ‘stone’) syn-tas signifying a ‘kamennaja 
baba’ (i.e. a rude stone sculpture found on prehistoric tombs in the steppes of 
eastern Europe and western Asia and known to archeologists under this name). 
The other meanings quoted by WB under No. 1 and Nos. 4-7 must be sepa- 
rately classified and belong to another word, or even several other words. 

There is no evidence for our word in Mongol. Only derivatives exist in 
MandZu: sinagan ‘deuil, temps et habits’, stnagala- ‘étre en deuil’, sinaxa ‘habits 
de deuil’, sinazi ‘id.”> At the basis of all these formations seems to be a verb 
derived from *sin by means of -a. The verb sin-a-ga-la- is secondary. In 
sinda- ‘to bury”® we possibly have a denominative in -da- of *sin. 

Since the word is rather isolated in Altaic and therefore hardly part of the 
genuine Altaic vocabulary, the question put by W. Bang and A. v. Gabain’ as to 
whether syn might be considered a loanword from Chinese c‘in® ‘hall of ances- 


1 Edited by W. Bang, A. von Gabain, and G. Rachmati, in Sitzungsberichte der Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften 20.90-192 (Berlin, 1934). 

2 From Iran. spur-xan ‘house of perfection’, see Gauthiot apud E. Chavannes and P. 
Pelliot, Traité Manichéen 132. 

3 C. Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmii al-KaSyari’s Divin Luyat 
at-Turk, Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica I, Budapest and Leipzig, 1928. 

4W. W. Radloff, Versuch eines Woérterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte, 4 vols., St. Petersburg, 
1893-1911; henceforth quoted as WB. 

5 Ch. de Harlez, Manuel de la langue Mandchoue 211 f. (Paris 1884). 

6H. C. von der Gabelentz, ZDMG 3.2.178 (1864). 

7 Lic. 89. 

8 According to B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica 296 (Stockholm, 1940), No. 661 f-j, < 
Ancient Chinese, and Archaic Chinese c‘jam ‘to lie down, sleep; ... back apartment of an 
ancestral temple’; i.e. this word was not borrowed into Turkic before Ancient Chinese 
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tors’, can be answered in the positive. If so, the quoted Chinese word is the 
original source of OCS syna ‘ripyos’. 

As to semantics, the development can be reconstructed as follows: Chinese 
‘hall of ancestors’ is generalized in Altaic as ‘building (thus in Turkic) or action 
(thus in MandZu) connected with burial and mourning ceremonies’. Under 
Buddhist influence, syn becomes synonymous with suburyan ‘stipa’ which to 
those Turks who were beyond Buddhist influence seems to have simply meant 
‘something tall as a tower’. It is from them that the Slavs acquired the word. 


2. Russ. gaj, yaj, haj, Ukr. haj ‘coPpPice’ 


In the Jiian-C‘ao Bi-Sy, the Secret History of the Mongol Dynasty, the 
Chinese syllabic sound group hoaz is used for a word which in modern Mongol has 
the form oj ‘forest’. One has to conclude that in earlier Mongol the word was 
*hoj. As the diphthong oj, oz is lacking in Chinese (Cantonese and other south- 
ern Chinese dialects excepted), it was replaced by oaz. This word is doubtless 
the source of the Slavonic word which is represented in Russian by gaj, yaj, haj 
(attested since the 14th century) ‘small woods, grove’, in Russian dialects 
‘swampy ground covered with reed or brushwood’, and in Ukrainian by haj 
‘small woods, coppice’. Although the word is present in all Slavonic languages," 
no plausible IE etymology has ever been offered. Since the word is not found in 
OCS, it was probably first borrowed by the Eastern Slavs during or shortly 
after the Mongol invasion and subsequently made its way into the other Slavonic 


languages. 





final -m changed to -n in the Northern Chinese dialects, in other words, not before some 
time after the composition of the C‘ia-Jiin Dictionary (601 a.p.). The replacement of Chi- 
nese c‘-, lacking in Altaic, by s- is regular. 

9 Kasyari has an indistinctly written word which Brockelmann 186 transcribes as sut(?b?)- 
ran ‘something tall like a lighthouse’; it is said to belong to the language of the T'uzz 
(= Oyuz). This word is no doubt to be read (or written) subran, and represents the T'uzzic 
development of Ujyur suburyan ‘stiipa’ (likewise listed by KaSyari with the translation 
‘pagan burial place’; see Brockelmann 184). 

Ujyur, Kasyari suburyan and its Tuzzic equivalent subran have a good Turkic etymology: 
suburyan is the Ujyur and Cayataj form suby- (or: subu-)-r-yan; while the Central-Asiatic 
languages show the old form, T'uzz shows omission of the y initial of suffixes, and further- 
more, disappearance of the middle syllable. The basis suby-/subu- is represented by sev- 
eral derivatives in the southwestern group (Oyuz group). WB IV lists Osman sitibi < 
suibi-g ‘round and pointed; oblong and pointed’ (a reference to sébui and sébé is added; 
but either is lacking in its proper place); Qrym stiwri ‘stinging’ (WB gives a wrong trans- 
lation); Osman sivri-, sivri ‘to be pointed; pointed, sharp’; Altaj, Teleut, Baraba siri 
‘pointed’ (WB IV.815). The forms stiwrii, sivri, and stiri go back to *sibi-r-ig or *suby- 
r-yy. The original meaning of the stem is ‘tall and pointed’. Thus, Ujyur suburyan, 
Tuzz subran, actually a loan-word from Iranian spur-xdn ‘stiipa’, has apparently been 
subjected to popular etymology. 

The word is also found in Mongol; there, suburya(n) ‘tumulus, tour ou pyramide sépul- 
crale, pagode’ (Kovalevskij, Dictionnaire Mongol-Russe-Frangais, 1392) serves as a 
translation of Sanskrit st#pa and éaitja. In MandéZu the word is attested as subargan and 
subarzan (I. Zakharov, Potnyj ManczZursko-Russkij Slovaf 638 f.; v.d. Gabelentz, l.c. 182). 
The word was borrowed from the Ujyurs by the Mongols and from them by the MandéZus. 

10§. A. Kozin, Sokrovennoje Skazanije Jiiafi Cao Bi Sy 1.591 (Moskva, Leningrad, 1941). 

11 See E. Berneker, Slavisches Etymologisches Woérterbuch 291. 
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The rendering of Mongol initial h- by Slavonic g-/y- at so early a period is 
somewhat difficult to explain. It would appear that Mongol h- was already 
weak, i.e. that it had a very open articulation, and was interpreted by the Eastern 
Slavs as being closer to their g- (which had, at least in the South, the quality of 
y, long before the Mongol invasion”) than to their z-._ In other words, the treat- 
ment of Mongol initial h- in East-Slavonic follows the same rules observed in 
the replacement of Germanic h by g/y. Originally, Old Mongol initial h- must 
have had the quality of a z-. Proof for this comes from other Mongol loanwords 
in Slavonic and from the comparison of Mongol and Tungus words; e.g. Old 
Mongol *horoyya > Literary Mongol oronya® = Xalxa Mongol orédygo ‘flag, 
banner’ was borrowed into Pre-Slavonic and appears in OCS as xorogy, gen. 
-eve,4 which presupposes an original Mongol form *xoroyya. This word is re- 
lated to the MandZu base foro- (with numerous derivatives) ‘to turn (trans. and 
intrans.)’, and furthermore to Tungus-Evepki hérol- ‘to turn around (only in- 
trans.)’,!> orof- (Imuréen and Neréa) ‘to turn around’ and ‘to go around’.!6 

The alternation o/a is often encountered in Altaic loanwords in Slavonic: 
Slav. o usually represents Altaic (Turkic) a (i.e. d). In the word discussed 
here, we are dealing with an open Altaic o in an initial syllable. To judge from 
certain transcriptions in the Jiian-C‘ao Bi-Sy, Mongol o in initial syllables after 
a guttural had a tendency towards open articulation. Compare e.g. cases like 
goangor / gongor ‘yellow horse’, goaysxiut / goysiut ‘bad smell, stench’, goay- 
gogéiut gonit ‘yellow sheep (pl.)’,!” dZoayle- ‘to predict’,!® koande / konde ‘to 
touch, stir up, excite’, koandolet / kondolet ‘contradicters, intriguers’, koandZile- / 
kondzile ‘blanket’, koaykelen / koynkelen ‘easily’..° True, this argument is not 
absolutely cogent, since in Chinese (Cantonese and other southern dialects ex- 
cepted) the syllables goy, gon, kon, dZoy, and dzéy do not exist. On the other 
hand, hon ‘year’, modern Mongol on, is rendered by huon. P. Mostaert’s 
Ordos texts”! also show evidence for an open o sound from common Mongol o. 

Mongol hoj has no equivalent in Turkic nor does it exist in MandZu. It is 
furthermore doubtful whether Tungus-Evenki héj ‘swamp’,” found so far only 
in the Lower Jerbogoéon and in the Sym dialects (i.e. in the extreme northwest 
and west of the Evenki territory), may also signify ‘swampy forest’—in the 
region where these dialects are spoken swamps are usually wooded. It must 
therefore remain uncertain whether the word exhibits the same semantic develop- 
ment as found in Mongol and with the Slavonic loanwords from Mongol.” 


122A, A. Sakhmatov, Oéerk drevnejSevo perioda istorii russkovo jazyka §§62, 71 note, 
308-10, and N. Trubeckoj, in Sbornik Mileti¢ 269-70 (Sofia, 1933). 

18 Kovalevskij 1.449. 

14 FE. Berneker 398. 

15 G. M. Vasilevi¢é, Evenkijsko-Russkij dialektoltogi¢eskij stovaf 80 (Leningrad, 1934). 

16 Je. I. Titov, Tungussko-Russkij stovaf 123 (Irkutsk, 1926). 

17§. A. Kozin 1.595. 

18 Thid. 1.614. 

19 Thid. 1.616. 

20 Tbid. 1.591. z 

21 P. A. Mostaert, CICM., Textes Oraux Ordos, Monumenta Serica, I (Peip‘ing, 1937). 

2G. M. Vasilevic 78. 

23 In an oral communication to me, Roman Jakobson maintained, as opposed to Berneker, 
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3. Russ. t'ur’md ‘PRISON’ 


Russ. t/ur’md ‘prison’ (first occurrence in the First Pskov Chronicle under the 
year 6567 = 1059 a.p., in the loc. sg. ¢’uirmé) has hitherto been regarded as a 
loanword from New High German Turm (older Thurn) ‘tower’. Although it 
is true that towers served as prisons, especially in the castles of the feudal lords 
of the Middle Ages, this was not their chief purpose. In so far as phonology is 
concerned, the palatal quality of the ¢ is difficult to account for. It may be. ex- 
plained on the basis of the plural Tiirme (older Thiirne, Thiirn), but German has 
at no time used the plural of T’urm in the sense of ‘prison’. 

Mahmiid al-Kasyari quotes in his Divan, already mentioned, a Turkic tiéirmé 
‘prison’ which cannot be a loanword either from Slavonic or from German through 
Slavonic. It must be genuinely Turkic, and we have to connect Russ. t’ur’md 
with it directly. When Altaic words are borrowed in Russian, the palatal quality 
of the vowels is customarily shifted to the surrounding consonants, if it is not 
disregarded altogether. Turkic tiirmd has a good Altaic etymology: it is a noun 
in -méd derived from *tir- (from older *diir-), a verb which is represented as tir- 
in Uj., Ca., Taranéi, Qazaq, Qyrvyz, Tobot, Altaj, Teleut, Sor, Sayaj, Qojbat, 
as diir- in Osman,” as diir- in Turkmen, and as tir- in Jakut. Just as elsewhere 
long syllables of Turkic bases have disyllabic correspondences in Mongol,” so 
this word appears in Literary Mongol in the form diri-, in the Jiian-C‘ao Bi-Sy 
as duru- (palatal). Its original meaning was ‘to put together, turn up, tuck up, 
roll up’ (Ujy. ‘to put down, lay’, Tobot ‘to heap up’, in the Jian C’ao Bi-Sy ‘put 
into’, in Lit. Mongol ‘to keep, hold’). Thus, tiérmd originally signified a place 
(camp?) where prisoners were assembled; for the semantics compare NHG 
Lager ‘camp’ from legen ‘to put down, lay’. 

In Turkic itself the old word was lost and replaced by foreign words.” Some 
Turkic languages of Siberia have reborrowed the old word from Russian: Altaj 
tiirmé, Teleut tirmd, L’eb’ed’ tirbé, Sor tirba (lacking in Sayaj, Qojbal, Qaéa, 
Sojop, and Karayas). Although Radloff was unacquainted with the Turkic 
etymology of Russ. t’ur’md, his derivation of the Siberian Turkic words from 


Russian was quite correct.” 





that a derivation of gaj, haj, yaj from *gojiti, *goj» (Berneker 319), is possible, considering 
gaj, haj, yaj as a lengthening degree of *goj» (type krojiti-kraj», etc.). Berneker declined to 
recognize a connection between *gojiti, *gojp and gaj, haj because of the great semasiological 
discrepancies (l.c. 292). If Jakobson’s derivation is correct—which remains to be proved—, 
we may here deal with one of the few hitherto known cases of genuine IE-Altaic relation- 
ship. 

24 A. Briickner, KZ 45.24 ff.; more recently, the new four-volume Totkovyj Stovaf Russ- 
kovo Jazyka 4.843. 

2° WB IV.556. 

26 WB IV.1805. 

27 Menges, Archiv Orientdélni 11.7 ff. 

2S. A. Kozin 609. 

29 Genuine Turkic is KaSyari’s ttindk, i.e. tuin-d-k, known also from Ujyur (WB III.1549 
f.); its original meaning is ‘place where it is (dark like) night (¢in)’. A semantic parallel 
is afforded by OCS. tomeniéa ‘prison’ from temenyj» ‘dark’. 

30 Brockelmann errs in his KaSyari edition (224) when he calls Radloff’s opinion 


erroneous. 
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sy ¢ 


4, Russ. surgué, Ukr. surhdé ‘SEALING WAX’ 


Russ. surgié (also: Sergié), Ukr. surhdé ‘sealing wax”! is likewise a Turkic 
joanword. Mahmiid al-Kasyari lists surgaé ‘a coloring matter by means of 
which a knife is set in a handle’. The existence of a variant surqué can be estab- 
lished by reference to the derivatives surqué-la- ‘to fasten, fix’, and its medio- 
passive surqué-la-n- ‘be fastened, fixed’ and ‘to squeeze out lacquer for oneself’. 
This vacillation and the fact that neither Turkic nor other Altaic languages 
possess cognates of the word may suggest a foreign, non-Turkic and non-Altaic, 
origin. However, there exists a Turkic syr which in Siberia (Qazaq, Altaj, 
Teleut, L’eb’ed’, Sayaj, Qojbat)* means ‘color; red, varicolored’, elsewhere ‘cinna- 
bar’, in Osman ‘lacquer, glaze used on pottery’. This word has been borrowed 
into Mongolian as Sir ‘color, lacquer,’ and is contained also in the derivatives 
Sir-tej ‘colored, lacquered’, Sir-de- ‘to color, lacquer’. Kovalevskij quotes the 
word from the MandZu-Mopyot iigenii toli bi¢ig, ‘The MandZu-Mongol Word- 
Mirror Book’, a MandZu-Mongol dictionary, in other words from a rather recent 
source. Turkic syr is apparently a borrowing from Persian sur ‘red color’,* 
and since it migrated so far into Siberia and Mongolia, the borrowing must be 
old. Our surgqaé, surqué may possibly be connected with Persian surz ‘red; a red 
tincture, red ink’,* a cognate of sur; the details must be left to specialists in the 
Iranian field. 

The only modern Turkic language that possesses our word is Qazan. But 
suryue found there* must be a re-borrowing from Russ. surgué, since it has a 
palatal variant sirgi¢é.” Steingass lists a Persian sarfodz ‘kind of glue’ with- 
out supporting the entry by actual occurrences. It is obvious that it is due to a 
misspelling or misreading of either suryidZ or surqii¢, both borrowings from 
Turkic. 


5. BULGARIAN surgié ‘MORTAR’ 


ov ¢ 


Bulgarian surgi¢é ‘mortar (for pounding, braying)’ is an entirely different word. 
That it is likewise of Turkic origin was pointed out by F. Miklosich.*® It is 
apparently a nomen instrumenti in -qué / -yué from a causative siir- < soy-ur- 
< sog-ur-, sog- meaning ‘to beat, sting, cut, kill, pound, bray’.“ Derivatives 
of soq- meaning ‘mortar’ are known from several Turkic languages: e.g. Qazaq 
soq-qa, L’eb’ed’ soq-qo, Altaj, Teleut, Sayaj, Qojbat soq-qy, Cayataj soq-qu, Qojbat 
soy-aq, Teleut, Sayaj sdq (< soy-aq < soqg-aq), Baraba sog-ma." 


3t Lacking in I. I. Sreznevskij’s Materials for an Old-Russian Dictionary ; quoted without 
etymology in the new Totkovyj Stovaf Russkovo Jazyka; see furthermore F. Miklosich, 
Tirkische Elemente ..., Nachtrag II.35 (Vienna, 1888 ff.). 

32 WB IV.636. According to Kasyari (Brockelmann 179) ‘lacquer, color’. 

33 Kovalevskij 1532 f. 

344 F. Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary 667. 

36 Thid. 671. 

3° WB IV.591. Here, u designates an intermeditae vowel between o and u. 

37 WB IV.598. The wu designates an intermediate vowel between 6 and w. 

38 L.c. 676. 

% Tiirkische Elemente ..., Nachtrag II.35. 

40WB IV.519. 

41 WB IV.518 ff. 
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Since the Siberian and the Northwestern group show a strong inclination 
toward contraction, we may suppose Bulgarian surgué to be a comparatively 
early, Pre-Osman (though probably not Volga-Bulgarian) borrowing from 
Northwestern Turkic. 


6. Russ. kirkd, kirka, Uxr. kirka ‘pIcKa xe’ 


An attempt to derive Russ. kirkd, Ukr. kirka—not listed in Berneker’s Sla- 
visches Etymologisches Wérterbuch—was made by L. Wanstrat in her disserta- 
tion Beitrige zur Charakteristik des russischen Wortschatzes 70 (1935). She 
connects the word with Turk. kiirdk, KaSyari kiirgak ‘oar, shovel, spade’.“2 The 
attempt was unsuccessful since the derivation presents semantic as well as phono- 
logical difficulties. 

The true etymon seems to be contained in Turkic kdrki, which occurs in the 
Codex Cumanicus (in the spelling cherchi), and in KaSyari;“* the meaning is 
‘axe, hatchet’ in the former, ‘hoe’ in the latter source. In the modern Turkic 
languages the word is extant in Qyryyz kerki ‘hoe’ and in Baraba kdargi ‘digging 
instrument, spade’.** 

The word is a nomen instrumenti in -qy/-yy, -ki/-gi of kdrt- ‘to make incisions, 
notches’, and WB Qoman, Osm., Cay., etc. kart-, Sayaj, Qojbat, Qaéa kert-, 
Qazan kirt- ‘to make notches, to hew, prepare timber, to hew stone; to gnaw 
through; to mince meat’. In the WB, the following derivatives are listed: 
noun in -a: Osm. kdrt-d ‘furrow, track, step, rank, direction, division (on meas- 
uring instruments)’, ptc. perf. pass. in -q¢ / -k: Osman, Qoman, Altaj, Teleut, 
L’eb’ed’, Sor, Kiidrik kartik, Qazaq, Sayaj, Qojbat kertik, Qazan, Tobot kirttk 
‘incision, notch’; noun in -m: Altaj, Teleut kdrt-im ‘small piece of meat’; noun 
in -kd: L'eb’ed’ kart-ké ‘woodwork, framework’; noun in -ki: Cayataj (WB 
according to Vambéry) kdrt-ki ‘notch’ (?); noun in -md: Teleut kéart-md, Sayaj, 
Qojbat kertpa ‘hut built from logs’, Tobot kirt-md ‘incision, step’. 

Since Altaic has few consonantal clusters, the loss of the final -t of kdrt- in 
front of the suffix -kz is not at all unusual. Cf. e.g. KaSyari jorcy ‘leader’” 
< jortty < jory-t-cy, a derivative of jor(y)- ‘to go, walk’. 

Whenever a Turkic stem exhibits the alternation d/e/z, the vowel e is used 
in the northwestern group (probably also in Qoman), while z occurs in the Volga- 
Ural (Tatar) group. Thus, Russ. kirka points to an origin not from Qoman 
(or Peéenég), but from a more recent language of the Volga-Ural group, probably 
Qazan-Tatar. 

In Russian, the word is first encountered in the Report on the Siege of Pskov, 
contained in the Kopenhagenskij Sbornik of the 17th century.® 


42 Brockelmann 117. 

43 Tbid. 105. 

44 WB IT.1100 ff. 

45 KaSyari, ed. Brockelmann, 105. 

46 WB IT.1102 ff. 

47 Brockelmann 94. 

487. I. Sreznevskij, Mat. I. 1209. The word is not found in other Slavonic languages, 
with the exception of Polish, in which kirka is a borrowing from Russian. In Polish, it has 
the same meaning as in Russian, but is especially used in the sense of ‘ezeSé ostra mlotka 
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As for Ukr. kirka, its palatal 7 points to borrowing from either Great-Russian 
or directly from Turkic. It might also have resulted from an Old-Russian 
e-sound which preceded a syllable with reduced vowel and which after the drop- 
ping of the reduced vowels (12th century) became lengthened, then diphthong- 
ized, and finally, in modern Ukrainian dialects, developed into 7: *keroka or 
*keroka > *kérka > *kierka > kirka.® In this case, Ukr. kirka may have been 
borrowed, before the second half of the 12th century, from an early Turkic lan- 
guage of the Northwestern group as Qoman or Peéenég. Unfortunately, no 
evidence exists which would decide in favor of one of these possibilities. 

7. Russ. kirpic, Ukr. kyrpyé, Evc. ‘BRICK’ 

This is a loanword from the same Turkic base kdrt- / kirt-. Kasyari has kdrpié 
‘brick’,” WB Qom. kdrpdc ‘id.’,5' Osm. kirpidz,? Qazan kirbicé, Tura, Tobot 
kirbic.8 Since there exists a Mongol verb kerbi- / kirbe- ‘égaliser en coupant, 
raboter; aplanir’—cf. the meaning of Polish kirka, above, note 48—which goes 
back to a Proto-Mongol *kert-bi- / kirt-be-, the Turkic words may be traced 
back to a Proto-Turkic *kédrt-bi-¢, *kdrt-bd-¢. The history of the suffix will not 
be treated here. Berneker’s onesided derivation of this word from Osman® is 
incomplete. Only the Serbo-Croatian variants (¢érpié, and, with non-contiguous 
assimilation and reciprocal change, ¢érpié, cérpié) are borrowed from Osman, 
while the Russian, Ukrainian, and Bulgarian forms (respectively kirpt¢é; kyrpyé; 
and kerpté, kirpié) point to a borrowing from a Turkic language of either the 
Northwestern or the Volga-Ural group.® 





mularskiego, do przecinania cegty’ (‘sharp edge of a mason’s hammer [pick-hammer], 
for hewing bricks’), Stownik Jezyka Polskiego, uto%. pod red. Jana Karlowicza, Adama 
Krytskiego i Wladystawa NiedZwiedzkiego I1.341 (Warszawa 1902).—Kirka is lacking in A. 
Briickner’s Stownik Etymologiczny Jezyka Polskiego. 

49 Sakhmatov §§455-60. 

50 Brockelmann 105. 

51 WB II.1107. 

52 WB II.1365. 

53 WB II.1366. 

8 Kovalevskij 2515, 2552. 

55 Lc. 501. 

86 Vlad. Dal, Totkovyj Stovat Zivovo Velikorusskovo Jazyka 11.273, refers to Tatar and 
Persian origin. The statement in the new Totkovyj Stovaf Russkovo Jazyka II.1358, 
referring to Pers. kdrpié as the source, is incorrect since the Persian word has been borrowed 
from Turkic. 





MISCELLANEA 
AFTERTHOUGHTS ON g AS 9) IN LATIN AND GREEK 
RALPH L. WARD, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


To one who believes firmly that in the teaching of ancient as well as of modern 
languages an accurate pronunciation is the best possible start toward language 
mastery and the appreciation of literature, the pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
is a subject of unfailing interest. The evidence for the ancient pronunciation 
has been studied by a considerable number of scholars, and has recently been 
set forth excellently by Edgar H. Sturtevant in the second edition of his Pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin (Linguistic Society of America, 1940). The 
essential features of the phonology are, of course, settled beyond doubt, yet 
as to some lesser points of the pronunciation it is still possible to raise certain 
questions, even if one cannot always answer them. The theme of this discus- 
sion is the bearing of evidence from the modern languages on the pronunciation 
of gn in Latin and of yu and yw in Greek. 

That the gn of Latin dignus, for example, was pronounced like the ngn in an 
English compound like long-nosed, is accepted as certain or probable by almost 
all Classical linguists in this country and in Europe.! The proof for this pro- 
nunciation lies within the prehistory of Latin itself and constitutes a perfect 
model of water-tight demonstration in the field of historical phonetics. Since 
most elements in it are germane to the question of the development of the 
similar consonant groups in Greek, to which I shall pass next, I may be permitted 
to quote the demonstration succinctly. (1) As medial -pm- and -bm- became 
-mn- (cf. somnus and Skt. svépnas, Samnium and Sabint), and as medial -in- 
and -dn- became -nn- (cf. annus and Goth. apn-, annué and adnué), so medial 
-kn- and -gn- became -yn- (cf. dignus and decet, lignum and legé), although in the 
case of -gn- the spelling conservatively remained at the last preceding stage of 
pronunciation. (2) It is because gn meant yn that the change of e to 2 can be 
explained in lignwm as compared to legd, since ey is known to have turned to 79 
in words like tingé (cf. Gk. réyyw). (3) On inscriptions, even late ones, we find 
some spellings with ngn, as singnifer, dingnissimé.2. (4) The nasal pronuncia- 
tion of g explains the loss of prefixal n in igndrus, cognéscé, etc. At this point 
one should add that there is no reason to believe in a similar process of develop- 
ment for gm; the lack of change from e to z before gm in a word like segmentum 
argues for the continuance of g as a velar stop and against any change to a 
velar nasal in this consonant group. 

Thus far I have made no mention of Romance evidence on the question of 


1 Sturtevant, op.cit. 155; Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre 
233; Kent, The Sounds of Latin 54; Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik 154; Nieder- 
mann, Phonétique historique du latin 192; Juret, Manuel de phonétique latine 180. 

2 Spellings like sinnu, mana (Sturtevant, loc.cit.) may rather be early examples, I think, 
of the dialectal development into nn found in central Italian and Sardinian. 
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Latin gn. As early as 1864 Ebel (KZ 13.264) stated that the Romance pro- 
nunciation of the gn was much more easily explained from yn than from gn. 
Edouard Bourciez adopted this theory in the second edition of his Eléments 
de linguistique romane 718; and M. K. Pope in her book From Latin to Modern 
French 133 adheres to the same view. But the theory that yn is to be taken 
as the starting point for the various modern developments has not gained general 
acceptance among Romance linguists. Grandgent (Vulgar Latin 114, From 
Latin to Italian 112), Schwan-Behrens (Grammatik des Altfranzésischen 1.104), 
and, with perhaps the most influence, Meyer-Liibke (Grammatik der romani- 
schen Sprachen 392) stood together in taking gn as simply g plus n. 

Personally I had never found that the equating of Latin gn with yn, whatever 
its historicity, made particularly easy the interpretation of the various reflexes 
of gn in the Romance languages: Sardinian sinnu could indeed have come from 
Latin signum pronounced with yn, but phonetically it is really very difficult to 
proceed from precisely that to Italian segno or Rumanian semn. Now very 
recently, in LANGUAGE 19.230 ff., Harry R. Keller has published an article on 
The Development of Latin -gn- in Southern Italy, which I have found of great 
significance to the question at issue; the domain studied here has been relatively 
little known, and the article deserves the attention of all Classicists, even though 
Keller has not exploited the implications of his results for Classical Latin. His 
work, based on that of Bartoli and others, is an analysis of the material in 
Jaberg and Jud’s Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz. The 
surprising feature of the pronunciations he cites is the presence of various 
labials, w, v, or m, before the n in lineal descendants of words like Latin lignum 
or agnus. <A few instances from the two Latin words in Calabria and Apulia 
are liun, livana, dunu, dvunu, and dmunu; the mn type seen in dmunu is thus an 
Italian parallel to Rumanian mn in lemn, semn. 

For Bertoni (Italia Dialettale 167) the start of this curious development was 
the rise of an epenthetic u between a g with velar pronunciation and n, with 
subsequent passage of g to v (Latin agnum *ag“*nu *avunu *aunu); the change 
of g to v would thus be the opposite from that found in Italian wgola from Latin 
*ivula. Similarly, according to Bertoni, the start of the palatal 7% in standard 
Italian degnare, Spanish defiar, and French daigner was the rise of an epenthetic 
7 between a g with palatal pronunciation and n,’ with subsequent change of g 
to j as usual before a front vowel in Vulgar Latin, followed by passage of jn to 
palatal * (Latin agnum *ag‘nu *ajinu *ajno *afio). To me, at least, Bertoni’s 
explanations of Standard Italian, Spanish, and French # and of Southern Italian 
um, un, mn seem very plausible phonetically, and I believe that they deserve 
acceptance. But they are predicated, of course, upon a pronunciation of gn 
as stop plus n in Vulgar Latin. 

We are now faced, therefore, with a great paradox: the history of Classical 
Latin calls for a pronunciation with yn, while the history of Vulgar Latin calls 
for the acceptance of gn at its face value. So far as I can see, the only escape 
from this dilemma is the solution adopted by Carl D. Buck, who states in his 
Comparative Greek and Latin Grammar 147, ‘There are important indications 


3 Inscriptional digina (CIL VI 25741) would be an early example of this pronunciation. 
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that L. gn was once pronounced yn’, but adds, ‘On the other hand, the complete 
silence of the Latin grammarians and of writers like Cicero and Quintilian re- 
garding any such pronunciation makes it most unlikely that this was usual in 
their time. The probable explanation is that the retention of g in the spelling 
reacted on the pronunciation, and that the “spelling pronunciation” wholly 
prevailed in cultivated speech.’ But now we must go much further than Buck 
and add that in this instance the spelling pronunciation spread to the uncultivated 
and that among them it eventually gained a complete victory over the natural 
pronunciation. 

In contrast to Latin, where only the cluster gn is said to have contained 9, 
the value of a velar nasal is usually assigned to Greek y not only in w but also 
in yu. This is the position taken by Eduard Schwyzer in his Griechische Gram- 
matik 214, 215 and by Sturtevant (op.cit. 64, 65); neither Hirt in his Hand- 
buch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre, nor Buck in his Comparative 
Greek and Latin Grammar makes any statement about this matter. In general, 
the proof for this sound in Greek is not as decisive as it is in Latin, if only because 
the 9 does not betray its presence by influencing the quality of an immediately 
preceding vowel; yet the evidence does lead to the recognition of the value y 
for y in certain cases. 

Varro, as quoted by Priscian, says, ‘As Ion writes, there is a twenty-fifth letter 
which they call agma, for which there is no character, but whose sound is com- 
mon to the Greeks and the Latins, as in aggulus, aggéns, agguila, iggerunt. In 
such words the Greeks ... write double g, others nand g.’ Manysince Varro’s 
day have wondered why the Greeks came to use y for the 9 of words like &yxvpa, 
&yyedos. They had not always done so, for on early inscriptions we find v used 
instead of y. Let me quote Sturtevant’s statement directly (loc.cit.): ‘The 
use of y for the velar nasal appears in Attic in the ... second quarter of the fifth 
century B.c. Such a change in orthography is scarcely understandable unless 
there was an actual change of y = [g] to a nasal in some position. The only 
position in which such a change seems at all possible is the position before a 
nasal; yv and yu might easily change from [gn, gm] to [nn, nm], just as vy and 
Bu became py and up (ceuvds : céBoua, rérptupar : tptBw). The name agma for 
the palatal nasal, which Varro cites from Ion of Chios, implies the pronunciation 
of yu as [nm]; for most other Greek letters contain the sound denoted by the 
letter.’ 

Now the change of By to uv and of Bu to wp does indeed lead one to look for a 
similar change for yv and yy, but it must be conceded that the strength of this 
argument would be greater if, as is the case in Latin, 6 was likewise nasalized 
before v and y; but this does not happen in Attic Greek. Another consideration 
to keep in mind is that there need not always be parallelism of development. I 
think it can be shown that in Greek the situation was just the reverse of the 
Latin, in other words, that 7 was to be found only in yu, but not in y; I hold this 
view not merely because I consider the ancient evidence for 9 in to be weak, 
but because the evidence from Modern Greek is decisive both for yu and yr. 

The first reason for taking the group yu to mean ym has already been cited: 
the argument from the name agma. The next is that spellings like ¢6éyya as 
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compared with #6éyyw, or é\p\eyuae as compared with édpdeyéar and é\pdeyxrau 
are more naturally interpreted as indicating ym than as indicating gm, for it is 
not characteristic of Greek to lose a nasal except before a sibilant (cf. rpraxoords 
from *rpaxoverds, cadrifw from *sadrivtw), while it would not be strange to find 
ngm turning to yym, whence ym by simplification of the long velar nasal before 
the m. When one goes on to claim that yu also meant ym for a word like 
mpayyua or like rérpayuat, with its related forms rémrpaéar and wérpaxrat, one is, of 
course, simply making an assumption for the Classical period of Greek, but this 
hypothesis is corroborated by spellings like rpayuareiars and rerayévovs in Hellenis- 
tic papyri. While there are no spellings with uy for indisputably Attic words, 
the presence of such spellings in other dialects would suggest that yu as ym un- 
derwent a change later to uy, whence still later simple ». Albert Thumb in his 
Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular 21 states, ‘In this case those dialects 
which actually possess double consonants recognize only one yw in the pronun- 
ciation (except with two wy in Chios). Spellings mpayua, rXeypuevos, etc., come 
from the literary language, unless the -yu- in the continental dialects.’ The 
exception from Chian is not serious, since Chian (see Thumb, op.cit. 27) is 
characterized by spontaneous doubling of originally single consonants. Just what 
Thumb had in mind in his remark about yu in the continental dialects, I do not 
know; but I do know that yy in the modern Koiné, occurring as it usually does 
in aorist passive participles in -yévos or in verbal nouns in -ya, is frequently sec- 
ondary and results from a proportional analogy : e.g. dpitw : apiornka : wpispévos = 
avoiyw : avoixrnxa : avovypevos, instead of the expected dvopévos. 

In my opinion ancient Greek yv did not develop in a manner parallel to that 
of yu; rather, I believe it remained a velar stop plus n throughout the Classical 
period. The spelling ‘Ayyvovovos on an Attic inscription (IG 2.1698.3) is tenuous 
evidence in itself. The word iyvis, iyvin ‘hollow of the knee’ has been etymol- 
ogized (Felix Solmsen, Beitrige zur griechischen Wortforschung 1.214 f.) as 
*ey-yvis, *ev-yvia ‘which is in the knee’, but even aside from the value of yw 
which it presupposes, the « of iyvis, iyvin causes difficulty for the etymology. 
The name-form ’Apidvvn on an Attic vase (Kretschmer, Vaseninschriften 171 f.) 
is puzzling in its phonetics. Sturtevant (loc.cit.) takes the modern view that 
the original form of the name was ’Api-ayvn ‘very holy’; I agree with him but 
think that we should leave open the possibility here that our form ’Apiavvn may 
be a reflex of the reinterpreted name ’Api-dé6vn ‘very pleasing’. At any rate, I 
attach much more importance to the fact that the papyri do not yield any in- 
stances of v from v to parallel the examples of » from yu. The cases of Attic 
y‘vouor and yivwoxw belong, in my opinion, in a special category; the change 
from yiyvouar and yvyvwoxw is not paralleled by any similar change in other 
Attic words with yw (like ayvés), and it seems most natural to describe it as dis- 
similation, like the English popular pronunciation reconize from recognize, except 
that compensatory lengthening preserved the length of the first syllable. 

The final evidence for the ancient pronunciation yy as a velar stop plus nis 
produced by Modern Greek, and is of two kinds, negative and positive. Karl 
Dieterich in his Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 120 
admits that one might have expected v in Modern Greek as the descendant of 
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yv, but concludes that such is not the outcome of yv. Instead the cluster sur- 
vives, though now the y is spirantal. It is true that there are extremely few 
genuinely popular words with yv, and popular, not learned words are all that 
can count as evidence in this connection. I find only the following: creyvés 
‘dried off, dry’ with its verb oreyvmvw ‘dry’, raryvids ‘game’ with its diminutive 
mavyvdan ‘toy’, yvadiv Trebizond dialect (from yvaOos) ‘jaw’, Brwyoobvn ‘grati- 
tude’ from ebyywyuocbvn. Perhaps we may also consider as popular, because of 
their formation, the now obsolete yva6w, yywvw ‘know, understand’, together with 
the living verb dvayvaw (aorist dvayvwoa) ‘read’, though the really popular verb 
‘read’ is duaBatw. The other Classical words with vy, like srvyvos, tyvin, \éyvos, 
ayvos, are either learned words or have died out. The verbs in -yvuy like 
olyvum now have a different present formation. In all the rest of the genuinely 
popular words the w is of secondary origin: yvédw ‘nod, beckon’ from veiw, yvébw 
‘spin’ from v78w, ruypayv ‘oppress’ from rupavvd, &yvavtia ‘opposite’ with avavria 
from évavria, éya Locrian ‘nine’ with éyma from évvéa, ciyvedo Cretan ‘cloud’ 
with civvedo, éyvoia ‘care’ with évvoia. As has been pointed out by many, but 
lately discussed fully by Schwyzer KZ 61.222 ff., these are instances of yv from 
vy by an odd kind of intense pronunciation of earlier v. It is this same kind of 
development which seems to me to yield the explanation of a Modern Greek word 
for which I have never encountered an etymology: the word Aryvés ‘thin, slender’ 
with its abstract noun d\vyvdda ‘slenderness’, which may well represent an adjec- 
tive *\ivds ‘soft, tender’, which occurs (T. Kock, CAF 2.12) in a fragment of 
the Attic comic poet Antiphanes in the compound Atvégapxos, defined by Eusta- 
thius as ‘with soft, tender body’. 

I shall conclude with a remark about the consonant group consisting of long 
g, which was not common in ancient Greek since it could occur only in com- 
pounds of é« plus a stem beginning with y, for example éxyovos. The consonant 
group was always spelled etymologically in Classical texts as xy, though the 
natural pronunciation was almost certainly gg (cf. y@ for «8, v6 for «é on in- 
scriptions) ; in fact, Sturtevant (loc.cit.) cites this very word spelled éyyovos on 
an inscription from the early days when yy could be so employed because yg 
was then spelled vy. Now the Modern Greek for ‘grandson’ is éyyéu (ayyon, 
vy6u.), with the long g changed to yg. In view of the fact that Plutarch spells 
éyyovos instead of éxyovos, I am inclined to think that the change of long g to 
ng had already occurred by his time. 


TWO ROMANCE ETYMOLOGIES! 
HENRY AND RENEE KAHANE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1. Ital. pozzdnghera ‘mud-puddle’ 


Since Muratori,? there have been several attempts to explain etymologically 
Ital. pozzdnghera ‘mud-puddle’. The following ones stand out: 1. Caix® identi- 


1 The abbreviations are generally those used by R. A. Hall Jr. in his Bibliography of 
Italian Linguistics, Linguistic Society of America, 1941. 

2 Antiquitates italicae 6.923 (Arretii, 1775). 

3 N. Caix, Studi di etimologia italiana e romanza, §459 (Firenze, 1878). 
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fies pozzdnghera with Emilian pociacra and traces both back to Lat. *puteacula. 
2. Meyer-Liibke* considers it a derivative from puteus, but leaves it with the 
remark: ‘mit unerklartem Ausgang’. 3. Gamillscheg® sees the etymon in Lan- 
gob. putz-angar ‘versumpfter Platz’, supporting his theory by geographical 
reasons. From the supposedly Langobardic origin of the compound pozzdnghera 
Gamillscheg infers Langobardic origin also for the simple pozza ‘mud-puddle’. 
4. Hubschmied® derives both pozzdnghera and pozzdngola from puteus with the 
suffix -ang (which occasionally adds a pejorative nuance to the basic word), re- 
inforced by a diminutive suffix. 5. Hall’ reconstructs on the basis of Emil. 
pociacra Ital. *pozzachera, according to him a derivative of pozza, enlarged by 
the pejorative -era: pozzdnghera, then, is a crossing of this *pozzachera with fango 
‘mud’. The weakness of these hypotheses consists in the fact that they do not 
consider sufficiently either the older forms or the geographical distribution of 
the term under discussion. 

The history of the word was, we think, the following. Lat. *puteacula, which 
we suggest again as etymon, produced two different forms in Italian. In regular 
development it led to pozzacchia ‘pozzanghera’, recorded in Tuscany® and in 
Latium,® and found in Tuscany also as a place-name: Alla Pozzachia.© But 
there existed also a by-form *pozzdcola, with non-contracted suffix. This type, 
with change of k > ng, is still alive in Tuscany and Umbria: pozzdngola ‘pozzan- 
ghera’ is found in the provinces Firenze, Pisa, Livorno, and Perugia.'"2 From 
Tuscan the word passed into Sicilian: puzzdngula fem., puzzdngulu masc.* 
Besides this central Italian area of *pozzdcola, another large zone exists in North- 
ern Italy: there, however, the intervocalic -l- of the suffix shows the change to 
-r- which is characteristic of the dialects of Liguria and Lombardy. The original 
Northern form is attested in OGenoese possdcora,“ ‘con tilu intatto’.> The 
Northern Italian word is recorded since the 12th century. The center of radia- 
tion was rather Lombardy than Liguria, because there *pozzdcora shows a 
stronger vitality, and, generally, because Lombardy influenced Italian in a higher 
degree. From Lombardy, then, *pozzdcora spread to Piedmont, Liguria, Emilia, 
and Venetia. Through Emilia the word passed farther South, to Tuscany, with 
Tuscan offshoots in Sicily, and to the Abruzzi. It was taken over also by the 
literary language. The suffix shows a number of variants: 1. The posttonic 
vowel o becomes a: -acara; e: -achera; zero grade: -acra. 2. An inorganic nasal 


4REW §6877. 

5 E. Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica 2.152 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1935). 

6 J. U. Hubschmied, Romanisch -inco, -anco, RH 14.249 [Mélanges Duraffour] (1939). 

7R. A. Hall Jr., Lana. 15.39 (1939). 

8 Tommaseo-Bellini s.v. 

9 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 624 (prov. Roma). 

10§. Pieri, Toponomastica delle valli del Serchio e della Lima, AGIS 5.188 (1898). 

11 Cf. e.g. the parallel Ital. macchia ~ macola; REW §5212; Meyer-Liibke, Introduccién 
a la lingiiistica romdnica 61-2, 235-7 (Madrid, 1926). 

12 ATS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: points 522, 641, 542, 670, 683. Petrocchi s.v. 

13 A. Traina, Nuovo vocabolario siciliano-italiano, Palermo, 1868; Vocabolarietto delle 
voci siciliane, Palermo, 1868. 

4 EF. G. Parodi, Studi liguri, AGI. 15.71 (1901). 

16 Parodi, op.cit. 36. 
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with change of k > g develops, probably under folk-etymological influence of the 
semantically related fango (as suggested by Hall'*) or fanga fem., which latter is 
diffused over Lombardy, Piedmont, and Northern Emilia:” -angara, -anghera. 
3. Back-formations arise through dropping of the ending: -aca;-anga. 4. Meta- 
thesis occurs: -dcara > -ardca. 

Italian records :8 

LomBarDy: Milan pocciacchera ‘mota; mollicchio; poltiglia; fondigliuolo’.” 
Prov. Milano putSdgra.” Como pocianghera.”" Valtellina pozanghera.“ Prov. 
Sondrio potsdnghere pl. Canton Ticino potsdngara.* Pavia pociacra, puciacra 
‘pozzanghera; fanghiglia; moticcio; poltiglia che formano gli arrotini’.> Prov. 
Pavia putsdkra, putsdkre.® Prov. Brescia posanghéra.” Prov. Mantova pu- 
tséngra.*® Furthermore the back-formations: Milan pocciacca ‘fondigliuolo’.” 
Como pociaca, pocianga ‘fanghiglia, materia motosa qualunque; intruglio’.* 
Valle Anzasca pucaka ‘fango, mota’.** And the metathetical form Valle Antrona 
putsardka® and Distr. Locarno (Canton Ticino) potserdka.* Perhaps the place- 
name Bellinzona (Carasso) Pozzoranco may belong here, presenting a similar 
metathesis, but proceeding from a type with inorganic nasal.* 

PIEDMONT: putsakri® ‘pappolata, farinata, intruglio; imbratto; fondigliuolo’.* 


16 Loc.cit. (note 7). 

17 AIS Map 849 FANGo. 

18 If not otherwise stated, the meaning in the following records is ‘mud-puddle’. The 
phonetic transcriptions of the different sources have been simplified. 

19 F, Cherubini, Vocabolario milanese-italiano s.vv. pocciacca, poccicca (Milano, 1839- 
56). G. Banfi, Vocabolario milanese-italiano s.v. pocciacca (Milano, 1857). C. Arrighi, 
Dizionario milanese-italiano s.v. pocciacchera (Milano, 1896). 

20 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 274. 

21 P, Monti, Vocabolario dei dialetti della citta e diocesi di Como (Milano, 1845). 

22 P. Monti, Saggio di vocabolario della Gallia cisalpina (Milano, 1856). 

23 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 2/6. 

24 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 53. 

26. Gambini, Dizionario domestico pavese-italiano s.v. pociacré (Pavia, 1829). C. 
Gambini, Vocabolario pavese-italiano s.v. pociacra (Pavia, 1850). R. Manfredi, Dizionario 
pavese-italiano s.v. pouciacra (Pavia, 1874). 

26 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: points 282, 290. 

27 ATS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 248. 

28 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 286. 

29 Cherubini, op.cit. (note 19), s.v.; Banfi, op.cit. (note 19), s.v. 

30 Monti, op.cit. (note 21) s.vv. pociaca, pocianga. 

31 F, Gysling, Contributo alla conoscenza del dialetto della Valle Anzasca, AR 13.180 
(1929). 

32 N. Nicolet, Der Dialekt des Antronatales 171 (ZRPh., Bhft. 79, Halle, 1929). 

33 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 42. 

344 C, Salvioni, Bollettino storico della Svizzera italiana 20.40 n. 4 (1898); followed by 
Hubschmied, op.cit. (note 6) 254, with different interpretation. 

35 Con i per e, come suole avvenire in piemontese: plur. pro sing.’; A. Levi, Le palatali 
piemontesi §237d 3 (Torino, 1918). 

36 Levi, loc.cit., with unconvincing etymological explanation. Furthermore: C. Zalli, 
Dizionario piemontese s.v. pociacri (Carmagnola, 1830). V. di Sant’Albino, Gran dizio- 
nario piemontese-italiano s.v. pociacri (Torino, 1859). M. Ponza, Vocabolario piemontese- 
italiano s.v. pociacri (Pinerolo, 1860). M. Dal Pozzo, Glossario etimologico piemontese 
8.v. pociacri (Torino, 1888). 
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Prov. Alessandria putSékra ‘pozzanghera’.*”7 And the back-formation: Prov. 
Novara putiakka ‘pozzanghera’ ;* Val Sesia putSaka ‘fango, mota’.*® 

LiauriA: OGenoese (first half of the 15th c.) possacora d’aigua ‘pozzanghera’.” 
Prov. Genova putsdékara ‘fango’.”! 

Emitta: OPiacentino (a. 1209) posacara.* Mod. Piacentino pocciacra, pozza- 
cra.* Prov. Piacenza putSdkra.“ OParmigiano (a. 1308) pogachara ‘puteus’: 
‘Multi in campo remanserunt per plures dies, et multi deiecti fuerunt in puteis, 
sive pocacharis, qui erant in dicto exercitu.” Mod. Parmigiano pocciacra, poz- 
zacra; and the derivatives: pocciacrar ‘sfangare; camminare pel fango’; pocciacrén 
‘sfangatore; che va pel fango e s’empie di zacchere’.6 Prov. Reggio Emilia 
putsdéngla.” Prov. Modena pusdngra.® Bologna pacidcara, spaciacareina, 
paciacra ‘fango, fango molle, fanghiglia, poltiglia’.““ Ferrara puzzangara.™ 

VENETIA: OVeronese (a. 1169) Valle Pogachara, place-name; (a. 1214-15) 
Pocakaro, place-name; (13th ¢.) Pocachara, place-name. Mod. Veronese Le 
Pozzdccare, place-name. Prov. Trento posdngara, poddnghera, potsdngara.® 
Venice pozzangara.= Prov. Belluno puédngara, potséngara.4 Prov. Udine 
pobdngara ‘pozzanghera; pl. fango’; posdngare pl. ‘fango’; posdngare ‘sumpfiger, 
wasserreicher Boden, in dem man einsinkt, auch grosse Wasserlache auf der 
Strasse’. OTriestine (a. 1426) Pozachera, place-name: ‘Item ss.xij dadi a un 
maneual lo qual mondo uno curniglo [‘fosso coperto’] ala pozachera adi dit’; 


37 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 159. 

88 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 129. 

8° F. Tonetti, Dizionario del dialetto Valsesiano 239 (Varallo, 1894), quoted by Gysling, 
loc. cit. (note 31). 

40 Parodi, loc.cit. (note 14). 

41 AIS Map 849 Franco: point 179. 

42 F, Nicolli, Della etimologia dei nomi di luogo degli stati ducali di Parma, Piacenza e 
Guastalla 188 (Piacenza, 1863). 

48 F. Nicolli, Catalogo di voci moderne piacentino-italiane (Piacenza, 1832). 

44 ATS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 420. 

46 Chronicon Parmense, ed. G. Bonazzi 108 (Muratori, RISS, ed. nova 9.9; Citta di Cas- 
tello, 1902). Cf. Du Canges.v. pozacharus. 

46 C, Malaspina, Vocabolario parmigiano-italiano (Parma, 1856-59). 

47 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 4638. 

48 AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: point 454. 

49 The change of the protonic o > a is due to folk-etymological influence of derivatives 
of the onomatopoetic stem paé (REW §6138b), largely diffused in northern Italy in the 
meaning ‘mud, mud-puddle’; cf. A. Levi, op.cit. (note 35) §235b, c, and A. Prati, AGI. 18.426 
f. (1914-22), who, however, seem to have overlooked the etymological connection of the 
Bolognese term with *puteacula. Dialectical dictionaries: C. E. Ferrari, Vocabolario bolo- 
gnese s.v. paciacra (Bologna, 1820). M. Aureli, Nuovo dizionario ... del dialetto bolo- 
gnese 8.v. pacciacra (Bologna, 1851). G. Ungarelli, Vocabclario del dialetto bolognese s.v. 
paciacra (Bologna, 1901). 

50 F. Nannini, Vocabolario ... ferrarese-italiano (Ferrara, 1805). C.Azzi, Vocabolario 
domestico ferrarese-italiano (Ferrara, 1857). 

51D, Olivieri, Studi sulla toponomastica veneta, StGI. 3.198 (1903); to the explanation 
of the forms cf. 206, 106 n. 1, 208. D. Olivieri, Saggio di una illustrazione generale della 
toponomastica veneta 340 (Citta di Castello, 1914). 

52 ATS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: points 311, 320, 388. 

53 G. Boerio, Dizionario del dialetto veneziano (Venezia, 1829). 

5¢ AIS Map 850 pozzANGHERA: points 307, 316. 

55 AIS Map 850 PozzANGHERA: points 326, 357; Map 849 Franco: points 326, 327. 
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and: ‘item L. quatro dadi a maistro antonj zoto e a bene li quaij lauorareno doij 
di ala pozachera adi dit.” Mod. Triestine pozangara ‘pozza, pozzanghera’.*” 

Tuscany: OTuscan (beginning of the 14th c.) pozzanghera ‘pozza’, in the 
Prediche of Frate Giordano da Pisa, detto anche da Rivalto. Standard Italian: 
pozzdnghera.® Sicily: puzzangara fem., puzzangaru mase.© Abruzzi (Agnone): 
puzezangara.® 

From Northern Italy the word migrated also westwards, along the Mediter- 
ranean coast of France into Catalan. On Provencal depends a French loan- 
word of the 17th c., which however does not seem to have survived. The basic 
type of the wide western area of the word is the metathetic formation pozzardca, 
found also in Lombard (Valle Antrona and Locarno). This is the main form in 
Old and Mod. Provencal; but the more the word proceeded to the West, the more 
changes it underwent. These are the variants: 1. Change of intervocalic 
-r- > -l-. 2. Assimilation of -r- > -z-. 3. Metathesis of z—r > r—z. 4. De- 
velopment of an inorganic nasal: -aranca, -alanca; provided that the nasalized 
form was not taken over from Italian. The nasalized type appears, since the 
12th c., in the Languedoc and west of it. 5. Change of the stressed vowel > 
0, @. 

Southern French and Catalan records: 

OPROVENGAL: pozaraca (legend of the 13th c.) ‘Dreh-Brunnen’: ‘Cant ac aizo 
dih, deissenderon la d’aqui e getaeren [sic] la en una pozaraca lo cap primer.’® 
Poaraqua (Arles et Provence; a. 1395) ‘Dreh-Brunnen’: ‘Lo jorn .XV. de jonoier 
[sic] fon plantat lo noguier que es justa la poaraqua de l’ort de Bertrana Boysseta 
vers solelh levant per mi Bertran Boysset.’* The meaning ‘Dreh-Brunnen’, 
given by Levy for these two passages, and probably inferred from Mod. Pro- 
vengal, is not sure; it may as well be ‘draw-well’ or ‘well’ in general. Porajanca 
(Hérault [Montagnac]; a. 1458) ‘Schépfrad’ or ‘puisard’: ‘Per las cordas que 
foron messas per adobar la porajanca [sic] del teron.’”* Pozaranca, with the 
variants pocaranca, possaranca, pozazanca (Peire Vidal, born in Toulouse; 12th 


c.) ‘fosse, mare, cloaque’: ‘O qu’om tot viu lo rebona / En privada pozaranca 
? 65 


56. Zenatti, La vita comunale ed il dialetto di Trieste nel 1426, p. 68 (Trieste, 1888). 
[Offprint; the study was published in ATr. NS. 14.61-191 (1888).] On p. 114, Zenatti com- 
ments: ‘pozachera: terreno ridotto a via e cosi chiamato perché, formando esso una depres- 
sione, le acque che scorrevano git dalle alture della Rena (quartiere della citt&a che conserva 
il nome dell’antica Arena, sul cui posto sorse) vi formavano una pozzanghera.’ 

5? E. Kossovitz, Dizionario vocabolario del dialetto triestino (Trieste, 1889). 

588 Tommaseo-Bellini s.v. 

59 Tommaseo-Bellini s.v. 

6 M. del Bono, Dizionario siciliano ... (Palermo, 1751-54). M. Pasqualino, Vocabolario 
etimologico siciliano ... (Palermo, 1785-95). G. Biundi, Vocabolario ... siciliano (Paler- 
mo, 1851 and 1865). V. Mortillaro, Nuovo dizionario siciliano-italiano, Palermo, 1853 
(and 1876). A. Traina, Nuovo vocabolario siciliano-italiano (Palermo, 1868). 

61 G, Cremonesi, Vocabolario del dialetto agnonese (Agnone, 1893). 

62 Levy 6, 492. 

83 Levy 6, 492-3. 

64 Levy 6, 493. 

6 Levy 6, 493. The meaning of this passage is not clear to Levy. Raynouard 4, 618 
translates: ‘en fosse privée’. 
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MopERN PROVENGAL: pousaraco, pousoraco, pouseraco, pousalaco ‘puisard; 
puits & eau stagnante; espéce de citerne non couverte; puits 4 roue’.6 French 
poseraque (a. 1617), poserague (a. 1625) ‘grande roue de laquelle pend une corde 
ou chaine, a laquelle sont attachez plusieurs pots ou petits seaux qui puisent 
l’eau, e la portent au hault par le mouuement de la dite roue’.” 

LANGUEDOC: pousaraco, pousaranco, pouseranco, pousalanco ‘puisard; puits 4 


x 


bascule; bascule de puits; puits 4 roue’. Pouzancre, nom de famille langue- 
docien.® Nimes pouzeranco ‘puits & roue’.” Colognac pouzaranco ‘puits & 
roue’.7 Pézenas pousalanco ‘puits & bascule’; ‘ce systéme ... est encore utilisé 
dans nos pays, notamment dans la plaine de Lézignan-la-Cébe, ou la nappe d’eau 
n’est pas profonde, pour l’irrigation des champs d’oignons.”? Tarn pouzaraco 
‘puits 4 bascule’. Castrais idem.“ Are Dép. Tarn poujdco, Dép. Tarn-et- 
Garonne pouzdco ‘mare’ back-formations of pouzaraco? Finally, Rouergue 
pousolonco, pousolongo ‘puisard; puits 4 roue’.”® 

CATALAN: poaranca ‘puits & bascule’;” poalenca [pulénke] idem; ‘pou rudi- 
mentari que ve a ras de terra, sense gens de paret, destinat exclusivament a 
regar.”8 Mallorca poalanca idem.”? Are Span. pozanca, pozanco ‘Abzugsloch; 


% J. T. Avril, Dictionnaire provengal-frangais (Apt, 1839). E.Garcin, Nouveau diction- 
naire provengal-frangais (Draguignan, 1841). Mistral—For Mod. Provengal pouso-raco 
‘device for raising water’, cf. F. Kriiger, Volkskundliches aus der Provence, Philologische 
Studien ... Karl Voretzsch ... dargebracht 309 and 310 n. 3 (Halle, 1927); and W. Giese, 
Ueber portugiesische Brunnen, WS 11.71 and n. 3 (1928), according to whom the device 
(not the word) proceeded from Catalonia. 

67 César Oudin and others, Le thresor des trois langues, espagnole, frangoise, et italienne 
s.v. anoria (Cologny, 1617). C. Oudin, Tesoro de las dos lenguas espafiola y francesa s.v. 
anoria (Bruxelles, 1625), s.v. poserague (1660). Then, Antoine Oudin, César’s son, listed 
poserague [Lacurne s.v.]; he was quoted by Ménage, a. 1750,s.v. A.1860, Bescherelle (vol. 
2, S.v.) registers pousarague. 

68 Abbé de Sauvage, Dictionnaire languedocien-frangais s.v. pouzaranco (Nimes, 1756), 
s.vv. pous a lanco, pous a ranco (1785). G. Azais, Dictionnaire des idiomes romans du Midi 
de la France s.vv. pouzalanco, pouzaranco (Montpellier, 1877). M.D’Hombres et G. Char- 
vet, Dictionnaire languedocien-frangais s.vv. pous-d-ranco, pouséranquo (Alais, 1884). 
Mistral s.v. powso-raco. 

69 Mistral s.v. pouso-raco. 

70P. Fesquet, Le Provengal de Nimes et le Languedocien de Colognac comparés, RLR 
15.255 (1879). 

1 Fesquet, loc.cit. 

72. Mazuc, Grammaire languedocienne; dialecte de Pézenas, Toulouse, 1899. 

73 Gary, Dictionnaire ... du département du Tarn et des départements circonvoisins 
(Castres, 1845). 

74 Azais, loc.cit. (note 68). 

75 ALF Map 1621 MARE: point 744 and point 733. 

76 Mistral s.v. pouso-raco. 

77 Diccionari de la llengua catalana (Dicc. Salvat) [1911?]._ For Empurda: J. Coromines, 
BDC 24.37 (1936). For this device of raising water, cf. F. Kriiger, Die nordwestiberische 
Volkskultur, WS 10.100 and n. 5 (1927). 

78 A. Griera, La casa catalana, BDC 20.53 (1932). Bosch de la Trinxeria, to whom Griera 
refers, was born in Prats de Molld, in the Pyrénées-Orientales, which he describes in his 
works. 

79 ‘Diccionari Aguild’: Materials lexicogrifics aplegats per M. Aguilé i Fuster s.v. ciconya 
(Barcelona, 1914-34). Kriiger, op.cit. (note 77), 100 n. 5. 
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Lache, die ein ausgetretener Fluss zuriicklisst’; Portug. poganco ‘poco na&o 
empedrado”! back-formations of a type *pozaranco? 

The semantic differences that the word shows in its wide area originated under 
folk-etymological influence. The original meaning seems to be preserved in 
OParmigiano pocachara ‘puteus’. Then, under influence of pozza ‘mud-puddle’, 
there occurred a shift from ‘well’ > ‘mud-puddle’. From this secondary one 
new nuances branched off: ‘mud, mire’ and ‘pap, medley’. The primary 
meaning passed into the west, perhaps very early, before the new meaning ‘mud- 
puddle’ had developed in Italy: Prov. Catal. pozaraca designated the ‘well’, 
usually a rudimentary well (‘puisard’; ‘puits 4 eau stagnante’; ‘pou que ve a ras 
de terra, sense gens de paret’), the earliest OProv. record from Peire Vidal even 
insinuating a ‘sewer’ or ‘cesspool’. The word was, finally, connected with Prov. 
pozar, Catal. pohar ‘to draw water’ and became the designation of the ‘draw- 
well’. 


2. Portug. moinante ‘pleasure-hunting’ 


Meyer-Liibke®* considers Portug. moinante adj. and sb. ‘brincalhéo; festeiro; 
mandrido; malandro, vadio™ as a loan from Span. mohina ‘endjo i encdéno 
contra alguno’.® 

We suggest the following etymology: moinante is a derivative of Portug. méina 
f., which as a provincialism or as a term of the language of thieves and tramps 
occurs in these meanings: 1. andar dé méina ‘pedir esmola’ (cant); 2. ‘vida 


airada’ (Turquel, prov. Extremadura) ;*’ 3. masc. ‘tunante, vadio’ (Turquel, 
prov. Extremadura) ;* ‘vadio, que frequenta os tribunaes e explora com conse- 
lhos ou promessas os ingénuos que alli tém negécios pendentes’ (cant of Lisbon) ;* 
4. ‘subscric¢éo com pequenas quantias’ (provincialism).% The verb moinar 


80 Tolhausen s.v. pozanco. G.M. Vergara y Martin, Diccionario de voces y términos 
geograficos s.v. pozanco (Madrid, 1926). 

81 J, Leite de Vasconcellos, Rom. 48.123 (1922). Cf., however, Hubschmied, loc.cit. 
(note 6), who explains poganco as a derivative from pogo with the suffix -anco. 

82 This folk-etymological formation induced two scholars to a misinterpretation of the 
word: J. Ronjat, Grammaire istorique des parlers provengaux modernes 3.333, 474 (Mont- 
pellier, 1937), sees in pouso -raco a combination of two verbs, pozar ‘puiser’ and racar ‘vo- 
mir’, with the literal meaning ‘puise—vomit’; and F. Kriiger, op.cit. (note 77) 101 n. 1 de- 
rives Catal. poaranca from pohar ‘schépfen’. 

88 REW $5713. 

84 Figueiredo s.v. (1913). Moraes Silva s.v. (1889-91). 

85 Diccionario de la lengua castellana (Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1726-39). This 
Span. word mohina is a derivative of Span. mohino ‘desdichado; enojado, airado u enfadado 
contra alguno’, which, as well as Portug. mofino ‘infeliz, desgragado, desdichado; mes- 
quinho, parco con excesso; tacanho’ proceeded from Visigothic *mudweins ‘mouldy; peev- 
ish’, a derivative of Gothic *mudw ‘mud, mould’ (E. Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica 
1.371-2 [Berlin and Leipzig, 1934)). 

86 Figueiredo s.v. méina. 

87 J. Diogo Ribeiro, Linguagem popular de Turquel, Revista Lusitana 28.118 (1930). 

88 Tbidem. 

89 Figueiredo, loc.cit. 

% Thidem. 
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‘dormir’ which likewise belongs to the jargon of thieves and tramps," is a deriva- 
tive of méina. 

This Portug. word méina, which in meaning as well as in accent differs from 
Span. mohino, mohina, belongs to Lat. eleemosyna ‘alms’. Concerning meaning: 
the original meaning is still recognizable in the idiom andar é méina (cf. dialectal 
Fr. aller & l’aumonde ‘mendier’), from which méina was detached and applied 
to that kind of life (meaning 2), or to the person® who lives it (meaning 3).™ 
Meaning 4, finally, developed from the original meaning ‘alms’. Concerning 
form: Lat. eleemosyna developed in Portug. to esmola.* Portug. méina, how- 
ever, shows a change of s before a sonorous consonant to y, and the fall of the 
initial syllable: that change of the sibilant is not usual in Span.; it occurs occa- 
sionally in Catal.; and is frequent in OProvengal.” Thus Lat. eleemosyna gave 
in OProv. almoina; and in Catal. almoina (besides Mallorca llimosna, Ibiza 
llimorna).* In the Southern Fr. dialects this development is especially diffused 
in Southern Aquitania and in Languedoc.” From the geographical distribution 
of the 7-form almoina it seems probable that the word, having originated in 
southwestern France, passed through Catal. into Portuguese. The fall of the 
initial syllable leads to the same conclusion: it is found in the highest terrace of 
the Garonne valley, the Val d’Aran, which, although politically Spanish, belongs 
to the Gascon linguistic territory: mdina, besides améina ‘alms’. In all prob- 
ability méina, an argot term of the Fr.-Catal. border, came with the language of 
tramps and thieves to Lisbon and the adjacent region. 


A PHONEMIC CHANGE IN EARLY OLD ENGLISH 


HERBERT PENZL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


In the oldest OE texts—the Epinal glossary, the Corpus glossary, and the 
oldest documents—b is written medially where other Germanic languages have 


% Figueiredo s.v. 

2 FEW 3.211. 

%8 For this frequent transmission of abstracts to masc. names of persons in Portuguese, 
cf. L. Spitzer, Die epizénen Nomina auf -a(s) in den iberischen Sprachen, in Beitrage zur 
romanischen Wortbildungslehre 121 (Biblioteca dell’ ‘‘Archivum Romanicum”’ 2.2; Genéve, 
1921); and especially for méina, ibidem 161, where Spitzer hesitatingly derives the Portug. 
word from Span. mohino. 

%4 Cf. on Galloromanic territory a similar semantic development: OProv. almornier ‘qui 
demande l’auméne’, OFr. aumosnier ‘mendiant’, Argot auwmonier ‘escroc-voleur’ (FEW 
3.212). 

% Here, too, Gallorom. offers parallels (FEW 3.211 sub: sekundiare bedeutung). 

9% REW §2839. “Nascentess.v.; E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese §§109.3, 115.3 
(Philadelphia, 1938). 

7 Meyer-Liibke, Das Katalanische §28 (Heidelberg, 1925). 

% Meyer-Liibke, loc.cit. Diccionari de la lengua catalana (Dicc. Salvat) [1911?] s.v. 
almoina. Atlas lingiiistic de Catalunya, Map 423 cariTaT: point 38 (Fraga) almdine. 

9 ALF Map 73 aumMénE. FEW 3.211 s.v. eleemosyna. A. Horning, Wandel von s vor 
Konsonant zu y in Frankreich, ZRPh. 23.413-14 (1899). J. Ronjat, Grammaire istorique 
des parlers provengaux modernes 2.193, 194 (Montpellier, 1932). G. Rohlfs, Le Gascon 
§377 (ZRPh., Bhft. 85; Halle, 1935). 

100 Atlas lingiiistic de Catalunya, loc.cit.: point $ (Bosost) and point 4 (Viella). FEW 
3.211. J. Condé, Vocabulari Aranés, BDC 3.19 (1915). 
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/b/, and f is written where other Germanic languages have /f/; e.g. obzr; halbz, 
libr, hrebnes, ebor (Ep.), giaban (doc.), wulfes, cefr, hofr. The same distinction 
is found in final position; e.g. hualb, stzb, reab, uuf (Ep.), gib (doc.). In later 
OE texts, f is universally used both medially and finally; e.g. lifr, ofer, hrzfn, 
efor, stzf, reaf. Some isolated spellings in Epinal indicated the coming change 
in spelling practice: unofercumenrz, sifunsterri, nabfogar. Corpus has even 
more cases, e.g. halfe, forscrifen, as well as reverse spellings like ceber, where b 
appears for f. 

This consistent distinction in the oldest texts, which was abandoned in later 
ones, was first discovered by Eduard Sievers,! who interpreted the orthographic 
change as indicating a phonetic change: the voicing of the labiodental spirant 
between voiced sounds. Many scholars followed him in this interpretation— 
e.g. Karl Bilbring, Friedrich Kluge, and Joseph Wright. Karl Luick, however, 
in the posthumously published part of his great historical grammar of English,’ 
interprets the change in spelling to mean ‘héchstwahrscheinlich’ a change from 
a voiced bilabial spirant, indicated by b, to a voiced labiodental spirant, indicated 
by f—the medial voicing of spirants having occurred two hundred years before 
the latter change. 

The change in spelling practice here described demonstrates how difficult it is 
to interpret phonemic material in phonetic terms—and it must be remembered 
that a system of orthography, like deviations from the system and rimes, offers 
evidence only of the phonemic structure of a language, not of its phonetics.‘ 
Only one fact can be deduced unambiguously from the OE material: that a 
phonemic contrast which at first existed medially (and finally) between certain 
sounds written b and f was later on suspended (‘neutralized’). The choice of 
symbols in the spelling reveals no phonetic information beyond the obvious fact 
that a symbol (b) which was also used in other positions for a voiced labial stop 
(e.g. in bringan, habban, webb) was generally replaced by another symbol (f) 
which was also used in other positions for a voiceless spirant (e.g. feder, offrian, 
gesceaft, fif). ‘The Middle English change in orthography reveals, by its use of 
u in wulues, seuen, giuen, contrasting both medially and elsewhere with f, that 
at this stage the language had two phonemes /f/ and /v/. 

Our phonemic interpretation of the OE change is not yet complete; for it is 
always necessary to consider the total phonemic pattern, not merely the in- 
dividual phonemes. We have seen that among the labials the contrast between 
/b/ or /b/ and /f/ was suspended medially and finally, but was continued ini- 
tially and in some clusters. Certain spellings, e.g. lamp (Kentish glosses), seem 
to indicate that /b/ as a voiced stop contrasted later with /p/, the voiceless stop, 
rather than with the voiceless spirant /f/. The same shift in voice correlation 


1 Cf. Altangelsichsisch F und B, PBB 11.542 ff. (1886) ; also Anglia 13.15; Angelsachsische 
Grammatik 191f. Cf. also F. Dieter, Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte 
247 f. 

2 Bilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch §484 Anm. 1; Kluge, Geschichte der englischen 
Sprache §77; Wright,:Old English grammar §§293, 296. 

3 Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache §§639, 658. Cf. also Sievers, Zu Cyne- 
wulf, Luick-Festgabe 69 f. 

4 On the phonemic interpretation of naive spellings and rimes cf. Lana. 18.148, 300 (1942). 
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from spirants to stops can also be observed among dentals and velars: the former 
voiced spirants pattern eventually with the voiceless stops instead of with the 
voiceless spirants. This shift is not completed for the velars in early or even in 
late OF. The spelling d for the medial spirant in Epinal (e.g. in ledir, suedilas) 
indicates that the shift had not been completed among dentals. Later OE, how- 
ever, shows essentially these phonemic series: voiceless spirants /f, p, h, s/; voice- 
less stops /p, t, k/; and voiced stops /b, d, g/. Bohumil Trnka® would call this 
‘the total dephonologization of the voice of spirants and the phonologization 
of the voice of plosives’. The voiceless spirants have in medial position voiced 
spirants as positional variants (allophones): [v, 5, z], which are not indicated by 
the spelling. Orthography does not indicate the difference among allophones, 
even when symbols are available to show such a difference (as in OE 6 and p 
might have been used for [8] and [6] respectively). Our phonemic change, there- 
fore, can be considered one stage in the general suspension of contrast between 
voiceless and voiced spirants—i.e. in the shift of the voice correlation from 
spirants to stops. The suspension in our case probably came about phonetically 
by the development of medial voiced allophones of /f/. The change did not 
result in any addition to or removal from the total pattern; it only involved a 
phonemic neutralization in one particular position as part of a general regrouping 
within the pattern. Similarly, in final position only voiceless allophones of the 
spirants remained. 

The phonemic approach makes it imperative to distinguish clearly between 
the OF voiced allophones of voiceless spirant phonemes, spelled f, s, and the ME 
voiced spirant phonemes, spelled u, z. The same phonetic units [v, z] are in the 
earlier stage merely positional variants of /f, s/, in the later stage members of 
the independent phonemes /v, z/. How did the positional variants become 
phonemes? It was not due to a phonetic change, an equivalent of Verner’s Law, 
as Otto Jespersen assumed. It did not happen through the voicing of initial 
[f, 6, s] in southern dialects, since this affected only the distribution of the allo- 
phones. It did not happen through the ME influx of Romance loan-words, 
where voiced spirants occurred initially and finally and voiceless spirants oc- 
curred medially. The contrast between voiced and voiceless spirants medially 
was probably restored in later OE through the reduction of voiceless geminate 
clusters to simple voiceless consonants, as in offrian, smipbpe, teohhian, cyssan. 
The first stage of this development is expressed by the morphophonemic alterna- 
tions [vd] ~ [ft] and [zd] ~ [st], as found in the past-tense forms getwefde (from 
getwxfan) ~ pyfte (from pyffan), liesde (from liesan) ~ cyste (from cyssan). The 
ME loss of endings may have brought medial voiced allophones into final posi- 
tion; e.g. the dat. sg. wulfe may have become [wulv].’7 Thus the contrast between 
voiced and voiceless spirants could have been restored finally, leaving Middle 


® Cf. Phonological remarks concerning the Scandinavian runic writing, TCLP 8.292 ff. 
Cf. also Proceedings of the 2nd International Congress of Phonetic Sciences 62 f.; English 
Studies 20.26 ff. 

* Proceedings of the British Academy 14.349. 

7 In the North the voiceless spirant would be substituted in final position; cf. R. Jordan, 
Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik §217. 
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English with four contrasting series in all positions: voiced and voiceless spirants, 
voiced and voiceless stops. 

This study of a well-known orthographic change in OE has attempted to show 
that phonemic material, like a system of spelling, can only be phonemically in- 
terpreted. Spellings do not indicate pronunciation, they only indicate phonemic 
contrasts. Constant consideration of the total pattern in a given dialect and a 
clear distinction between allophones and phonemes are vitally important to 
sound work in historical phonology. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF runt 
KEMP MALONE, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


According to the NED, the English noun run is of obscure etymology. The 
editors rightly reject the connection with Middle Dutch runt ‘ox’ upheld (among 
others) by Weekley, but they offer nothing in its stead. H. Falk, in his Alt- 
nordische Waffenkunde 52, connects runt with Icelandic hroéti, a word which he 
defines as ‘langer Mensch (longurio)’. In 8. Bléndal’s Islandsk-Dansk Ordbog 
the word hrotti is defined in Icelandic: ‘stér, klunnalega vaxinn madur (big, 
heavy, clumsy man)’; and in Danish: ‘héj Mand af plump Veekst (tall, fat man)’. 
The derogatory sense ‘coarse, rude fellow’ is recorded in Cleasby-Vigftisson’s 
Icelandic-English Dict.; similarly in Bléndal and in Fritzner. In his Eigenna- 
men im Beowulf 75, E. Bjérkman adds Danish runte, a form in which the sound- 
change nt > ?tt did not take place. In the Dansk Ordbog published under the 
auspices of Videnskabernes Selskab, runte is defined as ‘en lang Stage, tyk ved 
den nederste Ende, til at springe over en Grgft med (a long pole, thick at the 
lower end, for use in jumping over a ditch)’. An Icelandic form without assimi- 
lation also occurs, though neither Falk nor Bjérkman mentions it. This form is 
hrunki, which Fritzner glosses ‘stor Person (big person)’, while in Cleasby-Vig- 
fiisson only the derogatory senses ‘clown, brute’ are recorded. According to 
Falk, runt and hrotti may go back to a stem *hrungt- (base hrung plus ¢t-suffix) ; 
the base is cognate with OE hrung ‘rung, staff, rod, beam, pole,’ the modern rung 
(of a ladder or chair). I analyze hrunki as made up of this same base hrung plus 
i:-suffix.! The two words hrotti and hrunki obviously agree in meaning, whether 
used with or without derogation. They also agree in that they may be used as 
proper names. Hrunki is on record as a nickname,? and Hrotti is on record as a 
sword-name: it occurs in the Elder Edda and the Vélsungasaga as the name of 
Fafnir’s sword. Since the Scandinavians had a way of making a man’s nick- 
name do duty also as the name of his sword, the existence of the sword-name 
Hrottt indicates that Fafnir had a nickname Hrotti, even though this nickname is 


1 The failure of others to make this analysis may be due to the widespread delusion that 
the Germanic k-suffix is primarily diminutive in function. F. A. Wood has shown the 
falsity of this in his monograph, Some Parallel Formations in English, the first volume of 
Hesperia Erginzungsreihe: Schriften zur englischen Philologie. He sums the matter up as 
follows (p. 2): ‘Nouns [with suffixal k] may be diminutives or (and this is most common) 
simply expressions of some quality or act.’ 

2. H. Lind, Norsk-Islindska Personbinamn fran Medeltiden s.v. 
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not recorded as such. A nickname Hrotti would be eminently suitable for Faf- 
nir, who was by far the biggest and grimmest of the sons of Hreidmarr and, 
when he exercised his powers as a shape-shifter, took the form of a huge dragon. 
To the sword-name Hrotti answers the sword-name Hrunting recorded in the 
OE poem Beowulf. This name shows the -ing-suffix regular in English (as dis- 
tinguished from Scandinavian) sword-names. The sword in question presum- 
ably got its name from an owner nicknamed Hrunta. In other words, hrunta 
is the OE cognate of Icelandic hrott?, and the modern English runt can be traced 
back to OE times. Yet another Scandinavian proper name belongs here: the 
mythological name Hrungnir is obviously made up of a base hrung plus n-suffix, 
and since this name is that of a giant it goes well with the meaning ‘big person, 
tall man’ recorded for hrunki and hrotti.. No Scandinavian form without a 
suffix occurs. Forms in other Germanic dialects without suffix, besides the OF 
hrung mentioned above, are Gothic hrugga ‘rod, staff? and German runge. 

The base hrung seems to have meant first of all ‘thick, stout segment of a tree 
or branch’. Such a segment might be long or short. The Scandinavian deriva- 
tives, whether with n-, t-, or k-suffix, all show restriction to a long segment, 
whereas the English derivative runt, with ¢-suffix, shows restriction to a short 
segment of the tree: namely, the stump, that segment left in the ground. Danish 
runte ‘pole’ keeps close to the meaning of the base; Icelandic Hrungnir, hrotti, 
hrunki keep the notion of length but are restricted to the transferred senses 
‘giant, tall man, big person’ and pejorative developments of these. The pejora- 
tive development to ‘brute; crude, coarse person’ which occurred in both hrunki 
and hrotti and which is reflected in Fafnir’s presumable nickname Hrotti owes 
something, no doubt, to the notions of thickness, roughness, and clumsiness that 
go with logs and log-like persons. 

Our earliest record of English runt (apart from the sword-name Hrunting) 
goes back only to the beginning of the 16th century. The oldest meaning on 
record is ‘old or decayed tree-stump.’ Derogation is obviously present here, as 
it is also in such transferred senses as ‘ox or cow of small breed or size; small or 
inferior horse; small pig; stunted or undersized person; ignorant, uncouth, or un- 
cultivated person’. The parallelism of the development in Iceland and England 
is notable, although the two peoples took opposite extremes of height (or length). 


NOTES ON STURTEVANT’S INDO-HITTITE LARYNGEALS 
EDWARD H. SEHRT, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


(1) On page 37 of his book The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, Sturtevant remarks 
that ‘Goth. funins represents IH prunés with an additional syllable of obscure 
analogical origin’. If we assume with Sturtevant that the nom. and acc. repre- 
sent an IE *pdur, and the oblique cases *paun-, we would get in Gothic *fér fun-. 
The word for ‘water’, waté watins, with which the word for ‘fire’ is frequently 


3 The hrung of Hrungnir was connected with OE hrung by Vigfdsson in the Cleasby-Vig- 
fdsson dictionary s.v.; for a different (and far-fetched) connection see F. Jénsson in AfnF 
35.307. For connections of OE hrung and its cognates outside of Germanic see F. Holt- 
hausen, Ae. etym. Wb. s.v. 
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associated (aqua et ignis), suggests a possible formal influence. I think that the 
original r of ‘water’ (téwp, Gmc. *watar) was first lost in this word (cf. ON vatn) 
to make it agree in form with the weak neuters in Gothic (cf. hairtd hairtins, 
nam6é namins), after it had developed a regular weak declension in the oblique 
cases from IH -en- (Hitt. gen. wetenas, Skt. loc. uddén). The word *fér then 
developed an analogical weak gen. and dat. after watins watin = funins funin, 
and then the final r of the nom. and acc. was replaced by the medial n. 

(2) Page 39. The OHG niuwén cannot be directly equated with Gk. veda», 
Lat. novare, because the gemination of the y presupposes a j-suffix (cf. Goth. 
ana-niujan). The word is a new formation in OHG from the adj. niwwi (Goth. 
niujis), which forms a derivative verb according to the second weak conjugation 
in -6n (cf. mér : mérén, reini : reindn etc.). This holds also for OE and OS. 

(3) Page 58. An IH gnézw- on the basis of OE cnéwan is hardly justifiable, 
since the w has been introduced from the preterite (cf. Lat. névt). 

(4) Page 82. The statement that ‘Middle Dutch blowwen indicates a Proto- 
Gmc. radical a’ is incorrect. This form developed regularly from bléuwan (cf. 
brouwen = OHG briuwan, (j)ouw = OHG iuwér, rouw = OHG hriuwa etc.; 
Van der Meer, Hist. Gramm. der Niederlind. Sprache 66). 


PSILOSIS AGAIN 
G. BONFANTE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


In Lana. 18.90, n. 36 (1942), Miss E. Adelaide Hahn writes: ‘Bonfante ([Revue 
Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, Vol. 18, 1939] 390) equates Hitt. sa- with Gr. 
6- seen in two sets of words: (1) several in Hesychius, where 6- is equated with 
éuo-; (2) several in Homer, e.g. drarpos, o(i)érns ... . This is quite in line 
with the view of Brugmann, who (Total. 49) equated the prefix 6- with sé- sd- 
(incidentally the element which, as already mentioned, he considers present in 
our sem-). But there seems to me a serious difficulty in the fact that all the 
6- words are cited with a smooth breathing (Bonfante attributes the lack of 
aspiration in the Homeric forms to the Aeolian dialect of the first redaction, but 
ignores the question as applying to the glosses of Hesychius).’ 

The last sentence is contrary to the fact and not just. On p. 390, the very 
page mentioned by Miss Hahn, immediately after the enumeration of the 6- 
forms, I wrote: ‘Ces formes appartiennent évidemment 4 des dialectes psilo- 
tiques, tel que l’était aussi l’éolien de la premiére rédaction homérique, cfr. 
p.ex. Meillet, MSL., 16, 1910-1, p. 218.’ 

This sentence shows clearly that Aeolian (Lesbian) is by no means the only 
psilotic dialect: cf. e.g. C. D. Buck, Introduction to the Study of Greek Dialects 
49 (revised edition, Boston, 1928): ‘Psilosis, or the loss of the spiritus asper, is 
characteristic of East Ionic (whence the sign was left free for use as 7; see 4, 6), 
Lesbian, Elean, Cyprian and Cretan (i.e. Central Cretan).’ See also Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm. 220f. Even other dialects sometimes show psilosis (cf. ibidem), 
so Locrian, Thessalian, Boeotian, Pamphylian, Syracusan, and Metapontine. 
The forms quoted, without any indication of source, by Hesychius, may belong— 
as I said quite clearly—to any of these dialects. 





NOTES 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, edited by the late 
Franz Boas of Columbia University, is now to be continued. Publication will 
be resumed by Indiana University under the auspices of the Linguistic Society of 
America and of the American Anthropological Association. The new editor 
will be C. F. Voegelin, with Paul Rivet, C. C. Uhlenbeck, William Thalbitzer, 
and Leonard Bloomfield continuing as associate editors. 

Beginning with the summer quarter of 1944 the journal will appear as a regular 
quarterly. It will aggregate about 250 double-column pages annually. Other 


than this, it is planned to continue the general policy of the journal, as edited 
by Franz Boas, without substantial change. 

Subscriptions ($4 a year) will be received by the Business Manager, Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





THE SHIFT OF A HITTITE CONJUNCTION 
FROM THE TEMPORAL TO THE CONDITIONAL SPHERE 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN 
Hunter COLLEGE 


[Three early Hittite documents are studied for evidence on the shift of man from 
its original temporal use (in which it was later replaced by mahhan) to its later 
conditional use (in which it replaced early takku). In these documents man is the 
only temporal conjunction; both takku and man are conditional conjunctions. 
(Arguments are offered for so classing a number of instances in the Bilingue which 
Sommer regards as temporal.) The shift of man from the temporal to the condi- 
tional sphere seems to have begun in future general conditions. A statistical 
summary of occurrences is found at the close of the paper.—A by-product of the 
investigation is the observation that in the Telepinus the present tense is used to 
indicate general and iterative action in past time.—N.B. In the transliteration 
of Hittite words (indicated by lower-case italics) s is written for the traditional § 
and h for the traditional }.] 


In early Hittite the word for ‘if’ is takku, for ‘when’ is man, for ‘how’ or ‘as’ 
is mahhan. In later Hittite takku is almost non-existent, man has lost the mean- 
ing ‘when’ and acquired the meaning ‘if’, mahhan has acquired the meaning 
‘when’ while keeping its own original meaning ‘how’ or ‘as’. It is our problem 
to try to trace the process by which man changed from ‘when’ to ‘if’. This 


will also involve paying some attention to takku which man replaced as ‘if’, 
and to mahhan by which man was replaced as ‘when’. 

I propose to study the usage in three Hit. texts which, because of their earliness 
in time combined with their comparatively good state of preservation, are of 
particular interest and value to the student of language. These are: (1) The 
Bilingual Proclamation of Hattusilis I,1 the second king of the Old Hittite Em- 
pire, some time early in the 17th century B.c. (2) The Proclamation of Tele- 
pinus,” the last king of the Old Empire, about the middle of the 15th century 
B.c. (3) The Law Code,’ a redaction made during the New Empire (ca. 1450- 
1200 B.c.) of a code drawn up during the Old Empire (ca. 1700-1450 B.c.),‘ 
which, with the usual conservativeness of legal language, reproduces many of 
the features of the earlier document;® it is of particular interest linguistically 
because it consists of two roughly parallel versions of which one (the longer one) 
is distinctly the older, so that the variations between the two are often of real 
significance for the history of the language. 

1See Ferdinand Sommer and Adam Falkenstein, Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue 
des HattuSili I. (Labarna II.) (Munich, 1938). Abbreviated Bil. 


2 See Friedrich Hrozn¥, Boghazkéi-Studien 3.90-129 (Leipzig, 1919) ; Edgar H. Sturtevant 
and George Bechtel, A Hittite Chrestomathy 175-200 (Philadelphia, 1935). Abbreviated 


Tel. 
3See Frédéric Hrozn¥, Code hittite provenant de l’Asie Mineure (Paris, 1922); Chr. 


201-28 (op.cit.fn.2). Abbreviated CH. 

4 Probably to be dated at about the same time as Tel. See Albrecht Gétze, Hethiter, 
Churriter und Assyrer 54 (Oslo, 1936). The other dates here given are based on Albright, 
BASOR 88.28-36, and on correspondence with Professor Albright. 

5 Cf. Sturtevant, Chr. 224. 
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I. Examples from Bil. 

(A) Temporal man. 

Perhaps 2.43 ma-a-an na-a-ui-i ki-nu-na. The meaning here may be ‘when’ 
or even ‘while’,® as Sommer takes it; but it might also be ‘(even) if, although’. 
The lacuna following the words quoted renders certainty impossible. 

3.27-32 zi-ig-ma’ DUMU-YA ‘!Mu-ur-si-li na-an-za zi-ig da-a [nu at-ta-as 
ud-da-|a-ar pa-ah-sit ma-a-an at-ta-as ut-tar pa-ah-ha-as-ta NINDA-an e-iz-za- 
as-si wa-a-tar-ra e-ku-us-si ma-a-an ““ma-ya-an-da-tar kar-di-it-ti nu-za UD-an 
2-SU 3-SU e-it nu-za a-ar-si-i-ya-ah-hu-ut [ma-a-an-ma] ““SU.GI-tar-ra_kar-di- 
it-tt nu-za ni-in-ki-th-hu-ut [.] [at-ta-as-s]a ut-tar pi-e-es-si-ya ‘You are my son, 
Mursilis; do you do this. [Heed (your) father’s wo]rds. If* you heed (your) 
father’s words you will eat bread and drink water; when you have reached 
maturity (lit. ‘when maturity (is) in your heart’) eat 2 (and) 3 times a day and 
nourish yourself; and when you have reached old age drink your fill. ...’ 

(B) Conditional man. 

Sommer believes that in the Bil. the only conditional conjunction is takku, 


* Cf. the common locution kwitman ... nawi ‘as long as ... not yet’, i.e. ‘before’. On 
this see Sommer, BoSt. 4.13-6. 

7 This is supplied by Sommer; but here and elsewhere I copy plausible suppletions 
without any indication that they are such, unless the presence of a lacuna has some bearing 
on the point at issue. 

® For this interpretation see below, 93 and 94. 

® Sommer translates (Bil. 13): ‘du aber bist mein Sohn MurSili, tu dé es! [So] bewahre 
[des Vaters Wor]te!—Solange du des Vaters Wort(e?) bewahrst, wirst du [(nur) Brot essen 
und Wasser trinken. Wann die Zeit des reifen Mannes in dich eingezogen ist, so iss den Tag 
iiber zwei-, dreimal und pflege dich gut! [Wann aber] auch noch das Greisenalter in dich 
eingezogen ist, dann t rink dich satt! Und [des Vaters] Wort magst du (dann) beiseite- 
setzen!’ He recognizes an antithesis (ib. 150) between the first man clause and the other 
two (though in that case the -ma that he supplies in the third clause, line 31, seems much 
more needed in the second). According to him, Mursilis is to be on short rations during 
his minority; later he may shake off the king’s yoke and do as he pleases. But I think that 
the relation of the second and third clauses to the first is epexegetical rather than anti- 
thetical, and that the essential contrast is provided by these two explanatory clauses in 
their relation to each other (quite in consonance with Sommer’s supplied -ma), not by 
them jointly in their relation to the first. Doing the king’s bidding I regard not as the 
badge of Mursilis’s minority during which he is to eat and drink with restrictions, but as a 
duty to be observed throughout Mursilis’s life if he is to eat and drink at all (how much he 
is to eat and drink at successive stages is specified parenthetically, adequate food being 
prescribed for the prime of life, and plenty of drink for his declining years). Thus Som- 
mer’s introduction into his translation of the word (nur) appears to me gratuitous (cf. 
inf., fn. 14). 

The final sentence is certainly difficult. I can hardly believe that the dying old auto- 
crat, who is later (3.56-8) to specify that his ‘words’ are to be read to Mursilis every single 
month that he may really take them to heart, the performance presumably to be continued 
throughout his life, would here give Mursilis permission ultimately to disregard these 
same words (32 [at-ta-as-s]a ut-tar pt-e-es-si-ya), the very thing that he complains of so 
bitterly on the part of his daughter (3.16 at-ta-as ut-tar pt-e-es-si-i-e-it). But it is to be 
noted that the passage is badly preserved, and attas is only a suppletion; possibly le belongs 
somewhere in the lacuna (we might then emend Sommer’s reading to pt-e-es-si-ya-si, despite 
his note on 3.32, Bil. 153; however, le with the imperative is not impossible—see Sommer, 
Bil. 91, and also Edgar H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the penn Language 
251 fn. 70 [Philadelphia, 1933]). 
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and man is always temporal (71 fn. 1, 74; cf. 63, 96-7, 135, 148); but I doubt 
whether the facts bear him out. He posits Summa ‘if’ as the Accadian equivalent 
for takku, and intima ‘when’ for man (see especially 63), but unfortunately these 
are suppletions only; Summa never occurs in the Acc. text, and inidima only once 
(4.65), as a mistranslation for the particle -man (see Sommer’s comments, 189 
and 202). I believe that, apart from the examples just cited (3.29 and possibly 
2.43), man in all its occurrences in the Bil. is conditional. In these cases we are 
looking forward and considering the hypothetical behavior of the person or 
persons addressed, whether good, as in 3.28, or bad, as in 2.34, 3.36, 3.48, 3.52 
(cf., too, 3.18, though the text is defective). We find regularly presented two 
alternative modes of conduct, first the good with its consequences, then the bad 
with its consequences (cf. Bil. 63); and Sommer is doubtless right in his frequent 
restorations of the word man, though, as it happens, in no instance is it actually 
present in both members. The man’s, whether present or supplied, in 2.33 
and 34, and in 3.47 and 48, introduce perfect parallels of this kind; and in 3.28 
and 52, too, we have pendants of a sort, both referring to Mursilis’s conduct, 
though separated by an interjected digression addressed to the subjects (33-51). 
The clause introduced by the man of 3.36 is balanced not by another man 
clause, but by an independent imperative sentence, 33-4." In all these instances 
Sommer translates man by solange in the clause that refers to good behavior, 
and by sobald in the clause that refers to bad behavior, the idea being ‘as long 
as you are dutiful, you will be rewarded; as soon as you are undutiful, you will 
be punished’. But I think the idea is rather “if you are dutiful, 7f you are un- 
dutiful’. Surely it is more consonant with the arrogance of the king to regard 
undutiful conduct as hypothetical only (he has been disobeyed before, but he 
does not intend to be again; if in his heart of hearts he expects to be, he is cer- 
tainly not going to admit it). 

The passages follow. 

(1) Of the king’s son Labarnas, 2.33-6 nu az-zi-ik-ki-id-du ak-ku-us-ki-id-du 
[ma-a-na-as as-su-us] na-as-ta sa-ra-a %-is-ki-tt-ta-ru ma-a-an-ma-as pu-ug-ga- 
an-za ti-t-e-iz-zt_ na-as-ma ku-us-du-wa-a-ta ku-it-ki na-as-ma har-nam-ma ku- 
it-ki na-as-kdén sa-ra-a li-e t-is-ki-it-ta na-as E:-ri-is-si e-es-du ‘Let him eat (and) 
drink. [If he is well-behaved,] then let him come up (to Hattusas)." If he 
acts unpleasant or (is guilty of) some hostility or some trouble-making, let him 
not come up and let him remain in his house.’ 

(2) Of the king’s daughter, 3.18-22 [ma-la-na-as pdr-nam-ma %-iz-zi nu-kdn 
B-ir-me-it URU Ha-at-tu-si-ma t-12z-21 [e-d]t na-a-t ut-ne-e-se 
an nu az-2t-tk-ki-id-du [ak-ku-us-ki-id-|du. This passage, shorn of most of Som- 

10 The use of an imperative clause as the protasis of a future condition is a common 
phenomenon in various languages. The following examples may be noted: Hit., VBoT 
24.1.28-9 pa-ra-a-wa-kén e-hu PKAL lu-li-mi-es an-da-wa-kén PKAL in-na-ra-u-wa-an-za 
ti-iz-2i ‘Go forth, PKAL the effeminate; PKAL the manly will come in’ (for the translation, 
see Sturtevant, Chr. 109), also KUB 13.4.2.69-71 (quoted below, fn. 14); Lat., Vergil, Ecl. 
3.104-5 dic quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo—tris pateat Caeli spatium non 
amplius ulnas; Eng., Follow the first, and thou shalt see The other always following thee. 

11 Hattusas seems to be frequently spoken of as ‘up’; cf. KBo. 2.2.1.2, 2.13, 2.5.3.43, 
2.11.2.7, Hat.1.76. 
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mer’s suppletions, looks somewhat like the preceding one, though the usual order is 
reversed. Sommer restores the beginning of it as a simple prediction, ‘[So]bald 
sie in mein Haus kommt, [wird sie] mein Haus [umstiirzen; sobald] sie aber nach 
der Stadt Hattusa kommt, wird sie [diese zum zweiten Male abtr]iinnig machen’; 
but I think it may well be a threat, ‘If she comes to my house, my house (or 
‘and my house’?) ..., [if] she comes to Hattusas (or possibly ‘let her not come 
to Hattusas’?), ....? Evidently she is to stay ‘in the country’,” and in that case 
(her reward like that of Labarnas) ‘let her eat (and) [drink]’. 

(3) To the king’s subjects, 3.33-7 nu ha-an-te-iz-zi-ya-as-mi-is ERUM. 
MES-YA su-me-es nu LUGAL-as ud-da-a-ar-mi-it pa-ah-ha-as-du-ma-at nu 
NINDA-an az-za-as-te-ni_ wa-a-tar-ra_ e-ku-ut-te-ni nu °®"Ha-at-tu-sa-as-sa 
sa-ra-a ar-ta-rt KUR-e-me-it-ta. wa-ar-si-i-ya-an ma-a-an A-WA-AT LUGAL-ma 
O-UL pa-ah-ha-as-nu-ut-te-ni._2i-la-du-wa-as-sa-an U-UL hu-i-is-te-ni nu har- 
ak-te-ni ‘You (are) my chief subjects. Heed my words—the words of the king 
—and you will eat bread and drink water, and Hattusas will stand up and my 
country (will be) at peace. If however you do not heed the king’s words, in the 
future you will not be alive but you will be lost.’ 

(4) To the subjects again, 3.46-9 su-me-es-ma La-ba-ar-na-as LUGAL.GAL 
ud-da-a-ar-me-it pa-ah-ha-as-nu-ut-te-en [ma-a-na-a]t pa-ah-ha-as-du-ma nu 
URU Hq-at-tu-sa-as sa-ra-a ar-ta KUR-se-me-tt-ta wa-ar-as-nu-ut-te-ni NINDA-an 
az-za-as-te-ni wa-a-tar-ra_ e-ku-ut-te-ni._ ma-a-an U-UL-ma pa-ah-ha-as-du-ma 
KUR-e-se-me-it ta-me-u-ma-an ki-i-sa-ri ‘Heed my words—the words of the 
Great King Labarnas. [If] you heed them, Hattusas will stand up and youwill 
bring peace to your country, and you will eat bread and drink water. But if 
you do not heed them, your country will be subject to strangers.’ 

(5) To the king’s son Mursilis, 3.27-9, 51-3" zi-ig-ma DUMU-YA 'Mu-ur- 
st-li na-an-za zi-ig da-a [nu at-ta-as ud-da-|a-ar pa-ah-si ma-a-an at-ta-as ut-tar 
pa-ah-ha-as-ta NINDA-an e-tz-za-as-si wa-a-tar-ra e-ku-us-si ... nu-us-sa-an 
pa-ra-ya li-e na-it-ti EGIR-pa-ya-kdn [.] li-e [.] ma-us-ta ma-a-an-ga-an pa-ra-a 
na-tt-ti t-da-a-lu-ma-an ka-ru-t-t-li-is ‘You are my son, Mursilis; do you do 
this. Heed (your) father’s words. If you heed (your) father’s words you 
will eat bread and drink water." ... Do not hesitate and do not yield. If you 
(should) hesitate, the former state of evil would (come back).’ This is a particu- 


12 So utne (20) in opposition to the city of Hattusas, as perhaps also in 3.35; see Sommer, 
Bil. 106, on 2.62, and cf. CH §71. 

18 The two sections addressed to Mursilis (3.26-32, 51-3) are, as has already been said, 
separated by the interpolated directions (already quoted in part, and here represented 
by dots), addressed to his subjects (3.33-51). 

14 In every one of the five passages just quoted, the reward for good behavior is eating 
and drinking. Twice (2.33, 3.21-2) the mere act of eating and drinking is all that is men- 
tioned (cf. Tel. 2.14 nu-wa-za az-zi-ik-kén-du ak-ku-us-kdn-du i-da-a-lu-ma-as-ma-as-kén 
li-e ku-it-ki ‘let them eat (and) drink, and do not harm them in any way’); but three times 
(3.29, 34, 48) the reference is to eating bread and drinking water. In these cases Sommer 
introduces the word nur into his translation (cf. sup., fn. 9)—according to him bread and 
water are all that Mursilis is to have during his minority, and all that the less fortunate and 
more downtrodden subjects are ever to have (see Bil. 150 fn. 2). It is not as a reward for 
heeding the king’s words, but as a method of heeding his words, a sign of heeding his words, 
that they are to carry out this behest. However, bread and water are not, I think, con- 
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larly striking example because the presence of the particle -man in the apodosis 
marks it as not a future more vivid but a future less vivid condition—the earliest 
instance of the type that I have met.'* Sommer himself comments (Bil. 176) 
on the ‘potentiale Schattierung’ present here; how he can harmonize a potential 
apodosis with a ‘when’ instead of an ‘if’ protasis is not clear to me. 

It is interesting to note that all these man clauses refer to the future, the 
realm in which it is most difficult to distinguish facts from mere hypotheses 
(cf. the ambiguity of Germ. wenn in clauses relating to the future). Perhaps 
it is significant that in the Bil. the certain instances of takku are in a present 
real condition, 2.54 tdk-ku-wa-at e-es-zi ték-ku-wa-at NU.GAL ‘whether this is 
the case (or) whether it is not’, and in an unreal condition, 3.7 (takku-man 
in the protasis, with -am-mu for [m]jan-mu in the apodosis).'* To be sure, Som- 
mer reads takku in 2.45, which he handles, I think rightly, as a more vivid future 
condition; but too much is missing to permit any deduction. 

In other words, possibly at the time of the Bil. man was beginning to replace 
takku in conditions referring to the future, but not yet in those referring to the 
present or the past. Its conditional use was thus in process of developing; 
naturally therefore the temporal use had not yet been abandoned, and it was 
still the only temporal conjunction.” 

II. Examples from Tel. 

(A) Temporal man. 





ceived of here as a meager diet, but rather as the staples without which life cannot be 
maintained; the alternative to eating bread and drinking water is not to be alive at all, as 
is very clearly indicated in 3.37 U-UL hu-i-is-te-ni nu har-ak-te-ni. We are reminded of 
the Homeric deco viv Bporol eoww éxt xOorl cirov tovres (Od. 8.222); ‘eating bread’ is a peri- 
phrasis for being alive. Bread at least is certainly not to be despised, for it is the food 
of the gods, though presumably their drink is wine (Bil. 3.50; and Sommer ad loc., Bil. 
171-2) or wine and beer (KUB 13.4.1.60-3) rather than water. That bread and water are 
looked upon as desiderata that it is part of a king’s duty to provide is proved by a passage 
which Professor Goetze has called to my attention, 2 BoTU 9.1.4-8 [na]m-ma-as ts-ki nu-us- 
ma-as-kan NINDA-an ki-is-sa-ri-mi an-[da pa-i] LU GIG-an a-ti nu-us-si [NIJINDA-an 
wa-a-tar pa-i ma-a-an ha-an-da-is wa-la-ah-zi zi-ga-an e-ku-ni-mi da-[i] ta4k-ku-wa-an e-ku- 
ni-ma-as wa-la-ah-2i na-an ha-an-da-[i] da-i ‘Furthermore anoint them and [give] bread 
for them in[{to] my hand. Look upon the sick man, and give him bread (and) water; if heat 
strikes (him) place him in coolness, (and) if cold strikes him place him in warmth.’ Cf., 
in the very similar passage ib. 4.2-9, 7 nu ki-is-du-wa-an-ti NINDA-an pa-i 

bread to the hungry [and water to the thirsty]’. The tone is quite that of ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread’. Finally, evidence that the eating of bread and the drinking of water 
may be looked upon as the reward for duty done is provided by KUB 13.4.2.69-71 (= 2.76-8 
in Sturtevant, Chr. 156) na-as-ta DINGIR.MES-as-be ZI-ni i-ya-at-tin nu NINDA-an 
e-iz-za-at-te-ni wa-a-tar-ma e-ku-ut-te-ni E-ir-ra-za i-ya-at-te-ni ‘Then act in accordance with 
the will of the gods alone, and you will eat bread and drink water and establish a house- 
hold for yourselves.’ 

16 Jt should be added to KBo. 5.6.3.12-3, which Friedrich cites (Kleinasiatische For- 
schungen 1.292) as the one certain example of the type known to him. 

18 This grouping of the present real and the unreal protasis on the one hand, as against 
the more or the less vivid future on the other, is quite in accordance with Greek modal usage, 
which employs the present or the past indicative in the one case, the subjunctive or the opta- 
tive in the other. 

17 The conjunction mahhan does not occur in the Bil. at all. 
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All the examples occur in a narrative referring to past time. They fall into 
two classes. 

(1) Man = ‘when’. 

1.21-2 ma-a-an ap-pt-iz-zi-ya-an-ma ERUM.MES DUMU.MES.LUGAL 
mar-se-es-se-ir nu I5.MES-SU-NU ka-ri-pu-u-wa-an da-a-ir ‘When afterwards 
the princes’ subjects were corrupted, they began to take their houses’. 

1.24-6 ma-a-an 'Mur-si-li-is ?"Ha-at-tu-si LUGAL-u-e-it na-pa a-pt-e-el-la 
DUMU.MES-SU SES.MES-SU ©°-M®8gq-e-na-as-si-is LU.MES ha-as-sa-an- 
na-as-sa-as U ERIN.MES-SU ta-ru-up-pa-an-te-es e-se-ir ‘When Mursilis 
became king in Hattusas, then his sons, his brothers, his relations-in-law, the 
members of his family, and his soldiers were united’. 

1.58-60 ma-a-an 'Ha-an-ti-i-li-is SAL.LUGAL °®" Su-uk-[zi-ya] EGIR-an 
sa-an-ah-ta ku-is-wa-ra-as-kdn ku- GAL DUMU.MES E.GAL ha-lu-kdn 
u-da-as. 'Too much is missing here to permit our hazarding a translation, but 
we may safely assume that man introduces either sanahia in 59 or some other 
verb in the past tense in the missing portion of 58." 

1.63-5 ma-a-an 'Ha-an-ti-i-li-is-sa “°SU.GI ki-sa-at na-as DINGIR-LIM-is 
ki-tk-ki-ts-su-u-wa-an da-a-is nu-kdn *Zi-dan-ta-as *Pt-se-ni-in DUMU *Ha-an- 
ti-i-li QA-DU DUMU.MES-SU ku-en-ta ‘When Hantilis too grew old and he 
was on the point of becoming a god, Zidantas killed Hantilis’s son Pisenis together 
with his sons’. 

2.4-6 ma-a-an 'Am-mu-na-as-sa DINGIR-LIM-is ki-sa-at 'Zu-t-ru-us-sa 
GAL LU.MES ME-SE-D1 du-ud-du-mi-li a-pt-e-da-as-be UD.KAM.HI.A-as 
ha-as-sa-an-na-as-sa-as DUMU-SU "Ta-har-wa-i-li-in LU ®SUKUR GUSKIN 
pi-i-e-it ‘After Ammunas too became a god, just at that time (lit., ‘in those days’) 
Zurus too, the chief of the palace-guard, secretly sent (one) of his family, his son 
Taharwailis, a man of the golden spear’. 

2.16-7 ma-a-an-sa-an 'Te-li-pt-nu-us I-NA °®GU.ZA A-BI-YA e-es-ha-at 
nu V®UHa-as-su-wa la-ah-ha pa-a-un ‘After I, Telepinus, had taken my seat on 
my father’s throne, I went to Hassuwas on a campaign’. 

2.20 ma-a-na-pa LUGAL-us Y®" La-wa-az-za-an-ti-ya ti-wa-nu-un 'La-ah-ha- 
as-mu “°KUR e-es-ta ‘At the time when I the king came to Lawazzantiyas, 
Lahhas was hostile to me’. 

2.27-8 ma-a-an LUGAL-us is-ta-ma-as-su-un nu 'Ta-nu-wa-an 'Ta-har-wa-i- 
li-in 'Ta-ru-uh-su-un-na t-wa-te-ir ‘When I the king heard (this), they brought 
Tanuwas, Taharwailis, and Taruhsus’. 

(2) Man = ‘whenever’. 

1.7-12 nu _ ut-ne-e har-ni-in-ki-is-ki-tt nu ut-ne-e ar-ha tar-ra-nu-ut nu-us 
a-ru-na-as ir-hu-us 1-e-it ma-a-na-as la-ah-ha-az-ma EGIR-pa %-iz-2i nu DUMU. 
MES-S8U ku-is-sa ku-wa-at-ta ut-ne-e pa-iz-2i -®°Hu-pis-na °®° Tu-u-wa-nu-wa 
URU Ne-na-as-sa “®ULa-a-an-da “®’Za-al-la-ra V®° Pdr-su-ha-an-ta ©®" Lu-us-na 
nu ut-ne-e ma-ni-ya-ah-hi-es-ki-ir nu URU.AS.AS.HLA GAL.GAL-TIM t-it- 

18 More probably, I think, the missing portion contained some expression to introduce 
the quotation beginning with kwiswa in 59; to take this with halukan udas in 60 might be 


possible but would involve unusual word order (not, however, unparalleled, especially if 
the quotation is a question; cf. Sommer’s interpretation of KBo. 4.13.4.33-4, Bil. 166 fn. 2). 
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ti-ya-an-te-es e-sir ‘And he kept devastating countries, and he rendered the 
countries powerless and made them boundaries of the sea. And whenever he 
comes back from a compaign, his sons each (of them) goes to some country— 
to Hupisnas, Tuwanuwas, Nenassas, Landas, Zallaras, Parsuhantas, Lusnas; 
and they governed the countries, and the large cities were assigned (to them).’ 

1.17-20 is almost identical with the foregoing. 

Here the use of the present tenses is extremely interesting. We may compare 
1.5-6 nu ut-ne-e te-pu e-es-ta ku-wa-at-ta-as la-ah-ha-ma pa-iz-zi nu “-KUR-an 
ut-ne-e ku-ut-ta-ni-tt tar-ah-ha-an har-ta ‘And the country was small; but whatever 
campaign he goes on, he held the hostile country subject by force’; and 2.1-4 
ut-ne-e-ma-as-st ku-u-ru-ri-e-it_ UU URUGal-mi-ya-as KUR °®"A-da-ni-ya 
KUR “¥"Ar-za-u-t-ya Y®" Sal-la-pa-as “®" Pdr-du-wa-ta-as °®"° Ah-hu-la-as-sa 
la-ah-ha-an ku-wa-at-ta ERIN.MES-us pa-iz-zi ne a-ap-pa U-UL SIG,-in %-t-is- 
kdn-ta ‘And (these) countries became hostile to him, ..., Galmiyas, Adaniyas, 
Arzawiyas, Sallapas, Parduwatas, and Ahhulas; wherever the troops go on cam- 
paign, they come back unsuccessful.’ Sturtevant (Chr. 196) calls the last two 
verbs historical presents; but clearly they, like the others here cited, are present 
for a more special reason: they denote repeated action." It is doubtless no mere 
chance that all these passages contain the indefinite-relative kwatta ‘any, what- 
ever’ or ‘anywhere, wherever’. 

So far as the conjunction man goes then, we may deduce the following rule 
at least for the Tel. document: when the reference is to past time, man with a 


past tense means ‘when’ and with a present tense means ‘whenever’.” 

This sharp differentiation of ‘when’ and ‘whenever’ may be of assistance 
in the shift from ‘when’ to ‘if’, because ‘if’ is much closer to ‘whenever’ than to 
‘when’. Once ‘when’ by way of ‘whenever’ has come to mean ‘if’, it is quite 
likely to cease to mean ‘when’, some other word taking over this sense, whether 
in all spheres (as Hit. mahhan) or in the past and present”! only (as Germ. als). 


19 The contrast in 1.7-9 between durative action (harninkiskit) and iterative (wezi, 
paizi) furnishes fresh confirmation for Bechtel’s assertion that -sk- verbs are primarily 
durative only, not iterative as has been thought (see George Bechtel, Hittite Verbs in -sk- 
29, 61-3 [Ann Arbor, 1936]). In 2.4 we have a different situation: weskanta is not only dura- 
tive (like harninkiskit), as is shown by the -sk- formation, but iterative (like wezi and 
paizi) as well, as is shown by the present tense. In 1.7 the notion is simply ‘he 
kept devastating countries (continuously)’, just as in 1.11 nu ut-ne-e ma-ni-ya-ah-hi-es- 
ki-ir it is ‘they kept on governing the countries (continuously)’; in 2.3-4 it is ‘the troops 
repeatedly went on campaigns; and ever time they went on a campaign anywhere, they 
kept coming back without success’ (they did this continuously on each separate occasion— 
in other words continually as well as continuously). In 1.6 harta, which is durative but 
not iterative, is past as we would expect; that it is not an -sk- form as we might expect 
is due to the natural lack of -sk- forms in ‘static’ verbs (cf. Bechtel, op.cit. 86). 

20 Other languages also differentiate the two notions, particular vs. general, at least so 
far as past time goes, but in quite different ways: Greek by a change in mood (indicative vs. 
optative); Latin sometimes by a change in mood similar to that of Greek (indicative vs. 
subjunctive—the so-called ‘iterative subjunctive’), occasionally also by a change in tense 
but of quite a different sort from that noted in Hittite (perfect vs. pluperfect, with ubi 
or postquam); German by a change in conjunction (als vs. wenn). 

21 From the nature of the case, the present temporal clause is likely to be iterative, in 
other words general, and therefore to demand wenn; but in the rarer particular clauses, 
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Perhaps it is not strange that languages behave differently in reference to the 
past and present from the way they do in reference to the future, since our 
knowledge of the former is so much more precise than it can be of the latter.” 
So in Greek, particular conditional clauses referring to the present or the past 
use the indicative mood; but those referring to the future (more or less vivid) 
use the subjunctive or the optative,* in this agreeing with general conditional 
clauses (and with general temporal clauses too) of any time.* And in German, 
particular temporal clauses referring to the present” or the past use als; but those 
referring to the future use wenn, in this agreeing with general temporal clauses 
(and with all conditional clauses too) of any time. In other words, there is a 
special kinship between future clauses and general clauses.” 

(B) Conditional man. 

All the conditions in the Tel. seem to be general ones looking toward the 
future. Takku and man appear to be used more or less synonymously; the 
distinction of time that has been noted in the Bil. does not apply here. 

We find the two conjunctions in fairly close juxtaposition in several passages, 
the first of which is 2.36-9 LUGAL-us-sa-an ha-an-te-iz-zi-ya-as-be DUMU. 
LUGAL DUMU-RU ki-tk-ki-tt-ta-ru ték-ku. DUMU.LUGAL ha-an-te-iz-zi-is 
NU.GAL nu ku-is ta-a-an pt-e-da-as DUMU-RU nu LUGAL-us a-pa-a-as 
ki-sa-ru ma-a-an DUMU.LUGAL-ma DUMU.NITA NU.GAL nu ku-ts DUMU. 
SAL ha-an-te-iz-zi-is nu-us-si-is-sa-an ™°an-ti-ya-an-ta-an ap-pa-a-an-du nu 
LUGAL-us a-pa-a-as ki-sa-ru ‘Let the king’s son (who is) a son of the first wife 
be king. If (takku) there is no king’s son of the first rank, but (there is) one of 
the second rank, let him be king. If (man) however there is no son of the king 
at all, but (there is) a daughter of the first rank, let them take a husband for her 
and let him be king.’ The only distinction that I can find here is that takku 
coming first sets the general conditional tone of the whole passage, which perhaps 
suggests that it is still the main conditional particle, while once this tone is set 
man is then introduced, possibly for variety. 

A somewhat similar distinction, if it be one, prevails in the passage beginning 
with 2.50. We hear first about the king: this time the tone is set not by takku 
but by a generalizing relative, in 2.50-1 ku-is SES.MES-na NIN.MES-na 
is-tar-na 1-da-a-lu t-ya-2t nu LUGAL-wa-as har-as-sa-na-za su-wa-a-t-e-12-2t 





whether punctual or durative, als is used (or in South German dialect wie, so Professor 
Kurath tells me) with the present, whether true present or historical, precisely as with the 
past. In such cases English shows a tendency to do just what German does, i.e. to avoid 
the usual temporal conjunction (when, comparable to wenn) and substitute for it a con- 
junction usually modal (as, comparable to als or wie). This acquisition of temporal mean- 
ing by a modal conjunction is precisely what we have noted in the case of Hit. mahhan. 

22 The much less sharp distinction between temporal and conditional relations in the 
future than in the past has already been referred to, sup. 95. 

Cf. sup., fn. 16. 

4 Cf. sup., fn. 20. 

25 Cf. fn. 21. 

26 Again cf. fn. 20. 

27 In view of the tendency in Lat., already noted (fn. 20), to use the subjunctive in 
iterative expressions, it may not be irrelevant to recall the morphological connection in 
this language between the future and the subjunctive. 
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‘Whatever (king) does wrong among (his) brothers (and) sisters jeopardizes his 
(lit. ‘the king’s’) head’; this is followed, as was the takku clause before, by a 
man clause, in 51-2 ma-a-na-pa ut-tar-se-it pa-iz-zi nu SAG.DU-na-az sar-ni- 
tk-du ‘If then his affair goes (through), let him pay with his head’. We next 
hear about a prince: first there is a takku clause, in 55 ték-ku DUMU.LUGAL-ma 
wa-as-ta-i nu SAG.DU-az-be sar-ni-ik-du ‘But if a prince does wrong, let him 
pay with his head’, and a little later® there is a sort of resumptive man clause, 
in 59 ki-nu-na ma-a-an DUMU.LUGAL ku-is-ki wa-as-ta-i nu SAG.DU-az-be 
sar-ni-ik-du ‘Now if” any prince does wrong, let him pay with his head’. A 
little later we hear about court officials in general; the rule just suggested would 
demand takku, but we have man (at least according to Sturtevant’s suppletion”) 
in 2.70 nam-ma i-da-lu m{a-a-an k]u-is-kt i-ya-zi ‘Furthermore if any one does 
wrong’. 

Finally, we find a pair of alternative conditions introduced by takku ... takku 
in 4.20-1 tdk-ku te-iz-2t a-ku-wa-ra-as na-as a-ku tdk-ku te-iz-zi-ma sar-ni-tk- 
du-wa nu sar-ni-ik-du ‘If he says, “Let him die’’, let him die; but if he says, 
“Let him pay”, let him pay’; and we have three examples of man, one certain 
(3.74) and two highly probable (4.13 and 16), in passages which are too uncer- 
tain to be helpful (the first being fragmentary, and the second mutilated and 
obscure), but which seem to be of the same type—future general—as the others 
in Tel. 

All that we can infer from Tel. is that in the future sphere man is now well 
established as a conditional conjunction but takku is still widely current. On 
the other hand man as a temporal conjunction is also holding its own—completely 
so (mahhan does not occur). 

III. Examples from CH. 

(A) Temporal man. 

In CH as in Bil. and Tel., the only temporal conjunction is man. Mahhan, 
which does not occur at all in the other two documents, does appear in the 
Code (three times, in §§55, 65, and 73), but only in the comparative sense ‘as’, 
always balanced by its usual correlative apenissan (sometimes written 
QATAMMA), which corresponds to mahhan as Lat. zta does to ut. 

Occasion for the use of a past tense is from the nature of the case very rare in 
the Code, but we find one instance in which a particular past incident seems to 
be recounted: §55 ma-a-an DUMU.MES °®"Ha-at-ti LU.MES IL-KI %-e-ir 
nu A-BI LUGAL a-ru-wa-a-an-zi nu tar-as-kdn-zi ku-u-sa-an-na U-UL ku-is-ki 
i-e-iz-2i. nu-wa-an-na-as-za_me-im-ma-an-zi LU.MES IL-KI-wa su-me-es nu 
A-BI LUGAL ... ‘When the Hittite vassals came, and they bow down before 
the king’s father and announce, “No one pays (us) wages, and they say to us, 


28 A new section begins here, but in Tel. this does not necessarily herald a new subject; 
ef. 1.10. 

2% Sturtevant translates ‘when’ (Chr. 191) and quotes Gétze to the effect that in early 
texts man means ‘when’ rather than ‘if’ (ib. 199); but I see no reason for treating this man 
differently from the others. (Of course the meaning is practically the same either way.) 

30 The tablet shows only three horizontal wedges, the middle one shorter than the other 
two. Hence man is a very probable suppletion, while takku does not seem possible. 
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‘You (are) vassals’”’, the king’s father ...’ (the main verb is missing). The 
mixture of tenses here is peculiar. 

Also from the nature of the case, man in the present tense is in most instances, 
as Germ. wenn would be in similar circumstances, completely ambiguous; 
but in §10 (as in its later parallel §IX) the presence of kwitman assures us that 
man is ‘when’ not ‘if?: nu E-ri-is-si an-ni-es-ki-iz-2i_ku-it-ma-na-as SIGs5-at-ta-ri 
ma-a-na-as SIGs-at-ta-ri-ma nu-us-st 6 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i ‘and he works 
in his house until he gets well, and when he gets well he gives him 6 half-shekels 
of silver’. 

(B) Conditional man. 

In the Code the regular word for ‘if’ is still takku, which occurs at least once 
in almost every section. Conditional man is proportionately far rarer than in 
the Bil. (despite the extremely early date of this document) or the Tel. Such 
archaism is probably due to the conservative tendency of legal language.” 

(1) In the earlier recension. 

In the older recension of the Code, we find takku 258 times, and man only 10 
times or at most 11. Examples of man follow. 

§5 tdk-ku “°-DAM.QAR "®"Ha-at-ti ku-is-ki ku-en-zi 14 MA-NA KUBABBAR 
pa-a-t pdr-na-as-se-e-a su-wa-a-iz-2t ték-ku I-NA KUR °¥" Lu-i-i-ya na-as-ma 
I-NA KUR "®"Pa-la-a 13 MA-NA KUBABBAR pa-a-i a-as-su-se-it-ta sar-ni- 
ik-2t ma-a-an I-NA KUR “®"Ho-at-ti nu-za w-na-at-tal-la-an-be ar-nu-uz-zt 
‘If (takku) any one kills a Hittite merchant, he pays 14 pounds of silver and 
gives his farm-buildings as security; if (takku) in Luwiya or in Pala, he pays 14 
pounds of silver and makes restitution for his goods; if (man) in Hatti, he like- 
wise buries the merchant.’ 

§40 tdk-ku LU S8TUKUL har-ak-2i LU IL-KI ti-it-ti-an-za nu LU IL-KI 
te-iz-2i ki-i °8TUKUL-li-me-it ki-i-ma sa-ah-ha-mi-it nu-za SA LU °™TUKUL 
A.SA(G).HIA an-da si-ya-at-ta-ri-ya-2i °®TUKUL-ya har-zi sa-ah-ha-na is- 
sa-t ték-ku °8TUKUL mi-im-ma-i nu ASA(G).BLA SA LU ¢8TUKUL har- 
kdn-ta-an sa-me-en-zi na-an LU.MES URU-ri an-ni-es-kén-2i ma-a-an* LUGAL- 
us NAM.RA.HI.A pa-a-i nu-us-si ASA(G).HI.A da-an-zi na-as (LU) °®TUKUL 
ki-sa-ri ‘If (takku) a workman*® disappears (and) (there is) a vassal associated 


31 Cf. sup., fn. 29. 

32 To be sure, in general our copy of the Bil., as one might expect, seems to exceed the 
other two documents in the number of its archaic features; for a list see Sommer, Bil. 206-7. 
On the greater number of archaisms that characterize the Code as compared with the 
probably contemporary Tel. (cf. sup., fn. 4), see the lists in Sturtevant, Chr. 194 and 224 
(the latter already referred to above, fn. 5). Those in the Code may be due to conscious 
archaizing either on the part of its original compilers (such as we would not expect on the 
part of the author of the Tel.) or on the part of later copyists, who may in some degree have 
been intentionally avoiding such modernizations as Sturtevant assumes were introduced 
into the Tel. 

33] am counting only positive examples, though many others are reasonably certain. 
The count is based on Hrozny’s material, augmented in the earlier recension by two new 
instances, in §§160 and 192, provided respectively by KUB 29.31.5 and 29.34.4.17. 

%4 The duplicate KBo. 6.2 has takku (CH 32, fn. 4). 

35 In the interpretation of °‘8TUKUL used here and elsewhere in this paper, I am follow- 
ing Sommer, Bil. 120-34. On CH §40, see especially op. cit. 121-2; on §41, see 122 fn. 1; 
and on ttttiyanza in both paragraphs, see 121 fn. 3. 
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(with him), and the vassal says, “This (is) my workman’s property and this 
(is) my service to the landlord’’, and he takes possession of the workman’s farm, 
he both has the work (lit., ‘tool’) and performs the service to the landlord. If 
({takku) he refuses the work, he is deprived of the workman’s lost farm, and the 
men in the village work it. If (man) the king sends a captive, they take the farm 
for him, and he becomes a workman.’ 

§41 ték-ku LU IL-KI har-ak-zi nu LU IL-KI ti-t-ti-an-za nu LU S®TUKUL 
te-iz-2i ki-c S®TUKUL-li-me-it ki-i-ma sa-ah-ha-me-it nu-za SA LU IL-KI 
ASA(G).HLA an-da si-ya-at-ta-ri-i-e-iz-zi_ nu °8TUKUL har-zi sa-ah-ha-an 
is-sa-t ma-a-an sa-ah-ha-an mi-im-ma-i nu SA LU IL-KI ASA(G).HI.A I-NA 
E.GAL-LIM da-an-zi sa-ah-ha-an-na har-ak-zi ‘If (takku) a vassal disappears, 
and (he is) a vassal associated (with a workman), and the workman says, “This 
(is) my workman’s property and this (is) my service to the landlord”’, and he takes 
possession of the vassal’s farm, he has the work (and) performs the service to the 
landlord. If (man) he refuses the service to the landlord, they take the vassal’s 
farm for the palace, and the service is done away with.’ 

§50 ku-ts V®UNe-e-ri-tk-ki ta-ru-uh-zi ku-is V8" A-ri-in-na ku-is ®"Zi-ip- 
la-an-ti *©SANGA-es I-NA URU.AS.AS hu-w-ma-an-ti ... B.Q1.A-SU-NU 
EL-LU 0 LU.MES HA.LA-SU-NU lu-uz-zi ka[r-pa-an-zi] ... ma-a-an "®° A-ri- 
in-na 11 ITU-as ti-iz-2i nu a-pt-el E-ZU ku-e-la “8e-ya a-as-ki-is-si_ sa-ku-wa- 
a-an a-ra-a-u-wa-an ‘[(the one)] ... who is in control in Nerikka, (the one) who (is) 
in Arinna, (the one) who (is) in Ziplanda, the priest in any city—their houses 
(are) free and their co-heirs fulfil (their) obligations to the state. If (man) 
he stays 11 months in Arinna, the house of the man at whose gate the pole (is) 
placed (is) set free.’ 

§53 tdk-ku LU °@TUKUL 0 LU HA.LA-SU tak-sa-an a-sa-an-zi ma-a-ni-za 
i-da-a-la-u-e-es-sa-an-zi_ ta-az E-ZU-NU sar-ra-an-zi ték-ku gi-im-ma-ra-as-sa-as 
10 SAG.DU 7 SAG.DU LU °=TUKUL da-a-i 0 3 SAG.DU LU HA.LA-SU 
da-a-t GUD.HI.A UDU.YI.A gi-im-ma-ra-as-sa-as QA-TAM-MA sar-ra-an-zi 
ték-ku NIG.BA LUGAL tup-pi ku-is-ku har-zi ma-a-an-za A.SA(G).HI.A-na 
ka-ru-ti-i-li-in sar-ra-an-zi U NIG.BA 2 QA.TAM LU °®TUKUL da-ai U 1 
QA.TAM LU BHA.LA-SU da-a-i ‘If (takku) a workman and his associate are 
together, if (man) they come to be on bad terms with each other, then they 
divide their house with each other; if (takku) (there are) 10 persons in the estate, 
the workman takes 7 persons and his associate takes 3 persons; in the same way 
they share the cattle (and) sheep of the estate. If (takku) any one has a present 
from the king by tablet, if (man) they divide the farm first, (they divide) the 
present too, the workman takes 2 parts and his associate takes 1 part.’ 

Perhaps §64. In Hrozny’s archetype, KBo. 6.3, the text in §§63-4 runs as 
follows: §63 tdk-ku GUD.APIN.LAL ku-is-ki da-a-i-iz-zi ka-ru-i 15 GUD.ULA 
pt-es-kir ki-nu-na 10 GUD.HI.A pa-a-i 3 GUD MU 23 GUD MU 1 4 sa-ui-- 
ti-is-za pa-a-t pdr-na-as-se-e-a su-wa-a-iz-zi §64 tak-ku ANSU.KUR.RA tu-u-ri- 
ya-u-wa-as ku-is-ki ta-a-i-iz-2i ud-dar-se-it QA-TAM-M A-be ‘If (takku) any one 
steals a plow-ox, formerly they gave 15 cattle; now he gives 10 cattle, 3 cattle 
2 years (old), 3 cattle 1 year (old), 4 (born within) the same (i.e. ‘current’) year, 
and he pledges his farm buildings as security. If (takku) any one steals a har- 
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ness-horse, his case (is dealt with) in just the same way.’ However, for the takku 
of §64, there is a variant reading man in the duplicate KBo. 6.8; see Hrozny, 
CH 56 fn. 10. 

§71 tdk-ku GUD-un ANSU.KUR.RA ANSU.GIR.NUN.NA-an ku-is-ki 
t-e-mi-ya-2t na-an LUGAL-an a-as-ka u-un-na-i ték-ku ut-ni-ya-ma %-e-mi-ya-2t 
na-an “O.ME8S{J GI-as hi-in-kdn-2i na-an-za tu-u-ri-is-ki-iz-2i ma-a-na-an is-ha- 
as-si-sa t-e-mi-ya-2i na-an-za sa-ku-wa-as-sa-ra-an da-a-i “°NI.ZU-an na-at-ta 
e-ip-2i tdk-ku-wa-an ©°-ME8SU.GI-as U-UL hi-in-ga-2i na-as “°NI.ZU ki-sa-ri 
‘If (takku) any one finds an ox, a horse, (or) a mule, he takes it to the palace 
gate. However, if (takku) he finds (it) in the country, and the elders assign it 
(to him), he harnesses it for his own use. And if (man) its owner finds it, and 
gets it in good condition, he does not seize him as a thief. If (takku) the elders 
do not assign it (to him), he becomes a thief.’ 

§171 tdk-ku an-na[-as] TOG-ZU DUMU.US-si e-ki (e-di?) na-a-t nu-za-kdn 
DUMU-SU pa-ra-a su-u-i-iz-2i ma-a-an DUMU-SU EGIR-pa an-da %-iz-2i 
ta °81G-S§U da-a-i ta i-di na-a-i Sis-ki-is-sa-na-as-si-it °8hu-u-up-pu-ul-li-is-si- 
it da-a-i ta e-di na-a-i tu-us EGIR-pa da-a-i nu-za DUMU.US-SU EGIR-pa 
DUMU.US-SU i-e-iz-2i ‘If (takku) a mother sends his garment over to her 
heir, she drives her son away from her (i.e. ‘disinherits her son’). If (man) her 
son comes in again, and takes his door and sends (it) over, (and) takes his bed 
(?) (and) his chair (?) and sends (them) over, and she takes them back, she makes 
her heir her heir again.’ 

$193 tdk-ku LU-is SAL-an har-zi ta LU-is a-ki DAM-ZU SES-SU da-a-i ta-an 
A-BU-SU da-a-i ma-a-an ta-a-an A-BU-SU-ya a-ki SAL-na-an-na ku-in har-ta 
1 SES-SU da-a-i U-UL ha-ra-tar ‘If (takku) a man has a woman, then the man 
dies (and) his brother takes his wife, then his father takes her, if (man) his father 
too dies likewise and 1 brother of his takes the woman whom he had, (there is) 
no penalty.’ 

We note once more the phenomenon already commented on in connection 
with Tel.: in every case we have either takku or (in §50) a generalizing relative* 
at the outset, and man is met later.” In the Code there may be a special reason 
for this peculiarity: the man clause may be later material added or interpolated 
in an already existing version, as we can prove to have been the case in the later 
redaction of the Code (see below). 

In a class by itself is §49 [tdk-k]u “°hi-ip-pdr-as ta-a-i-iz-zi sar-ni-ik-zi-il 
NU.GAL [td]k-ku tu-in-kdn-za-an nu tu-ik-kdn-za-si-is-be sar-ni-ik-2i ma-a-nfe 
na-at-ta] ta-ya-az-2i-il pi-is-kir ma-an hu-u-ma-an-te-es-be mar-se-e-ir na-as-ma 
LU.MESN {ZU ki-i-sa-an-ta-ti ka-a-as-ma-an ku-u-un e-ip-2i ka-a-sa-ma-an ku-u- 
un e-ip-zi ma-an LUGAL-wa-as S®SUDUN pf-es-si-ir ‘If (takku) a captive steals, 
there is no restitution. If (takku) he (is) a member of an organization, his 
organization itself pays; if (man) they had not paid up for the theft, they would 


86 This is a comparatively rare construction in the Code. Instances occur in §$§23, 25, 
28, 127, 166, 168, 185, 186, IV. 

37 Apparently this applies even to the variant reading man in §64. KBo. 6.3, which has 
takku, begins a section with this word; but according to Hroznf¥ (CH 56 fn. 10) in KBo. 
6.8, which has man, the section starting with this word may have been combined with the 
previous one (which opens with takku). 
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themselves all have been corrupt or would have become thieves; one would seize 
one and another would seize another, they would have thrown (off) the king’s 
yoke.’ Here we appear to be meeting for the first time man in the protasis of an 
unreal condition ;* note the use in the protasis of the past tense (pesker), and in 
the apodosis of the past tense (marser, kisantati, and pesser) with what appears 
to be the particle man. However, the present epzt, combined with -man (which 
must be the particle), belongs to the apodosis of a less vivid future condition.” 
Unfortunately, neither the precise text nor the general sense is quite clear. 

(2) In the later recension. 

In the later version, conditional man becomes proportionately far more com- 
mon. This portion is only about a fifth as long as the older one, and, in keeping 
with this, it contains just about a fifth as many cases of takku (51 as against 258“), 
but the number of occurrences of man is actually larger—15 in all. Typical 
examples follow. 

§VII tdk-ku LU-an EL-LUM KAXUD-SU ku-is-ki la-a-ki ma-a-an 2 
KAXUD na-as-ma 3 KA XUD la-a-ki 12 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i tak-ku ERUM- 
is 6 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i ‘If (takku) any one knocks out a free man’s teeth, 
if (man) he knocks out 2 teeth or (nasma) 3 teeth he pays 12 half-shekels of 
silver; if (takku) (it is) a slave, he pays 6 half-shekels of silver.’ Cf. the earlier 
version: §7 tdk-ku LU.GAL.LU-an EL-LAM ku-is-ki da-su-wa-ah-hi na-as-ma 
KAXUD-SU la-a-ki ‘If (takku) any one blinds a free man or knocks out his 
teeth’; §8 ték-ku ERUM-an na-as-ma GIM-an ku-is-ki da-su-wa-ah-hi na-as-ma 
KAXUD-SU la-a-ki ‘If (takku) any one blinds a male or female slave or knocks 
out his-or-her teeth’. 

§X tdk-ku LU EL-LUM SU-ZU na-as-ma GIR-SU ku-is-ki du-wa-ar-ni-iz-zi 
na-as ma-a-an kar-ma-la-as-sa-1 nu-us-st 20 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i ma-a-na-as 
U-U L-ma kar-ma-la-as-sa-i nu-us-si 10 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i* ‘If (takku) any 
one breaks a free man’s arm or (nasma) leg, if (man)** he is crippled he gives him 
20 half-shekels of silver, but if (man) he is not crippled he gives him 10 half- 


38 Contrast the unreal condition in Bil., 3.7-9, which has takku (v. sup. 95). 

39 Again cf. Bil., 3.52-3 (v. sup., 94-5). 

40 Or 256 if we count Hroznf’s material alone for the earlier version (cf. sup., fn. 33), 
as we probably should for purposes of comparison with the later version, which lacks cor- 
responding supplementation. However, the difference statistically is infinitesimal. 

4 Here, and also in X and XI, Hrozn¥ makes man temporal (‘lorsque’); but there is no 
reason for this. Cf. sup., fn. 29, and inf., fn. 45. 

42 This is particularly interesting inasmuch as it uses man ... man in a pair of alternative 
conditions—a type which we meet with takku ... takku in Tel. (4.20-1; v. sup. 99) and in the 
early version of the Code—e.g. §17 ték-ku SAL-as EL-LI sar-hu-wa-an-du-us-su-us ku-is-ki 
pt-es-si-ya-zi t4k-ku ITU 10.KAM 10 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i ték-ku ITU 5.KAM 5 ZU 
KUBABBAR pa-a-i ‘If any one causes a miscarriage on the part of a free woman, if (takku) 
(it is) the 10th month he pays 10 half-shekels of silver, if (takku) (it is) the 5th month he 
pays 5 half-shekels of silver’; §22 ték-ku ERUM-as hu-u-wa-i na-an EGIR-pa ku-is-ki 
ui-wa-te-iz-zi tak-ku ma-an-ni-in-ku-an e-ip-zi nu-us-si ®°°E.SIR-us pa-a-i ték-ku ki-e-iz 
1D-az 2 ZU KABABBAR pa-a-i ték-ku e-di [D-az nu-us-si 3 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i ‘If a 
slave runs away and some one brings him back, if he catches (him) near he (the owner) 
gives him shoes; if (takku) on this side of the river he pays 2 half-shekels of silver, if (takku) 
on the other side of the river he pays him 3 half-shekels of silver’. 

43 See fn. 41. 
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shekels of silver.’ Cf. §11 ték-ku LU.GAL.LU-an EL-LUM QA-AZ-ZU na- 
as-ma GIR-SU ku-is-ki tu-wa-ar-ni-iz-2i ‘If (takku) any one breaks a free man’s 
arm or (nasma) leg’. 

§XI tdék-ku ERUM-an SU-ZU na-as-ma GIR-SU ku-is-ki tu-wa-ar-ni-iz-2t 
na-as ma-a-an kar-ma-la-as-sa-i nu-us-st 10 ZU-ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i 
tdk-ku-as U-UL-ma kar-ma-la-as-sa-i nu-us-si 5 ZU KUBABBAR pa-a-i“ ‘If 
(takku) any one breaks a slave’s arm or leg, if (man)* he is crippled he gives him 
10 half-shekels of silver, but if (takku) he is not crippled he gives him 5 half- 
shekels of silver.’ Cf. §12 ték-ku ERUM-na-an na-as-ma GIM-an QA-AZ-ZU 
na-as-ma GIR-SU ku-is-ki tu-wa-ar-na-zi ‘If (takku) any one breaks a male or 
(nasma) female slave’s arm or leg’. 

§X XXIV ta-an EGIR-pa par-ku-nu-zi ma-a-an 
E-ri-ya ku-it-ki i-da-a-la-u-e-es-zi na-an EGIR-pa-be par-ku-nu-zi ‘ 

then he purifies him afterwards. If (man) he causes some damage 
in the house, he purifies him afterwards.’ The missing initial part of this para- 
graph may, and very likely does, correspond to something in the earlier recen- 
sion; but I can find no parallel for the extant portion.“ 

§XXXV tdk-ku U-NU-TE-MES ku-is-ki na-as-ma GUD UDU ANSU.KUR. 
RA ANSU t-e-mi-ya-zi na-an EGIR-pa EN-is-si pt-en-na-i na-an pt-e-hu-te-ez-zt 
ma-a-an EN-is-si-in-ma U-UL %-e-mi-ya-2i nu-za ku-u-ut-ru-wa-a-iz-zi EGIR- 
zi-an-ma-at EN-SU t-e-mi-ya-2i nu-us-si-kdn ku-it har-kdn na-at sa-ku-wa- 
as-sar ar-ha pi-e-da-i ma-a-an-za U-U L-ma ku-ut-ru-wa-a-iz-zi EGIR-zi-an-ma-at 
EN-SU %t-e-mi-ya-2i na-as “°NI.ZU ki-sa-ri 3-SU sar-ni-ik-2i ‘If (takku) any 
one finds utensils or a cow, sheep, horse, (or) ass, he drives it or leads it back to 
its owner. But if (man) he does not find its owner, he provides a witness; and 
(if) afterwards its owner finds it, what (has been) lost he takes away intact. 
If (man) on the other hand he does not provide a witness and its owner finds it, 
he becomes a thief (and) pays threefold.’ Cf. §45 ték-ku U-NU-TE-MES ku-is- 
ki t-e-mi-ya-az-zi na-at EGIR-pa is-hi-is-si [pa-a-t] a-pu-u-un pt-ya-na-iz-zi tdk- 
ku-at U-U L-ma pa-a-i na-as “°N1.ZU ki-sa-ri ‘If (takku) any one finds utensils 
and [gives] them back to their owner, (the latter) rewards him. If (takku) on the 
other hand he does not give them (back), he becomes a thief.’ Cf. also, though 
the correspondence is less close, §71, cited above (102). 

§XXXVI ték-ku ASA(G) A.QAR NIG.BA LUGAL ku-is-ki har-2i lu-uz-zt 
e-es-sa-a-i_ ma-a-na-an-kén LUGAL-us-ma a-ra-u-wa-ah-hi nu lu-uz-2i U-UL 
i-ya-az-zi ‘If (takku) any one has land as a present from the king, he performs 
service for the state; but if (man) the king exempts him, he does not do the serv- 
ice.’ Almost identical with this is §XXXIXA tdk-ku A.SA(G) A.QAR-an NIG. 


4 Again in XI as in X we have two alternative conditions; but this time the writer used 
neither takku ... takku as in the older version of the Code, nor man ... man as in X (on these 
combinations see fn. 42), but man in the first condition and takku in the second. Certainly 
here man and takku seem to be used interchangeably. So, too, in 2 BoTU 9.1.5-8 (quoted 
in fn. 14). 

“6 Again cf. fn. 41. Obviously there can be no point in translating man by ‘lorsque’ 
and takku by ‘si’, since they are manifestly parallel (cf. fn. 44). 

46 Hrozny, CH 93, and (not positively) Walther, apud J. M. Powis Smith, The Origin 
and History of Hebrew Law 254 (Chicago, 1931), take this as a later redaction of 44B. But 
to me the two seem to have nothing in common other than the word parkunuzi. 
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BA LUGAL ku-is-ki har-2i A.SA(G).HI.A-as-ma lu-uz-2i i-ya-2i ma-a-na-an-kén 
IS-TU E.GAL-LIM a-ra-wa-ah-hi lu-uz-zi O-UL kar-ap-zi ‘If (takku) any one 
has land as a present from the king, he does service for the state; but if (man) 
(some one) from the palace exempts him, he does not perform the service.’ Cf. 
with both of these §47A tdk-ku A.SA(G).HI.A NIG.BA LUGAL ku-is-ki har-zi 
lu-uz-2i U-UL kar-pt-iz-2i ‘If (takku) any one has fields as a present from the 
king, he does not perform service for the state.’ 

§XXXVII tdk-ku ASA(G) A.QAR ku-is-ki SA LU S®TUKUL hu-u-ma-an- 
da-an wa-a-si EN A.SA(G) A.QAR-ma-kén har-ak-zi nu-us-si-is-sa-an ku-it sa-ah- 
ha-an LUGAL-us da-a-i nu a-pa-a-at e-es-sa-i ma-a-an EN A.SA(G) A.QAR~ma 
TI-an-za na-as-ma & EN A.SA(G) A.QAR e-es-zi ma-a-an a-pt-e-da-ni ut-ne-e 
ma-a-an da-me-e-da-ni KUR-e" sa-ah-ha-an U-UL e-es-sa-i ‘If (takku) any one 
buys the entire land of a workman and the owner of the land disappears, he per- 
forms whatever service to the landlord the king sets for him; but if (man) the 
owner of the land (is) alive or if (nasma) there is a household of the owner of the 
land in existence, whether (man) in this country or (man) in another country, he 
does not perform the service.’ Cf. §47B ték-ku LU “8TUKUL-as A.SA(G).HI. 
A.SU hu-u-ma-an-da-an ku-is-ki wa-a-si lu-uz-zi kar-pt-i-e-iz-2i ‘If (takku) any 
one buys the entire land of a workman, he fulfils his obligations to the state’.* 

We also find man in three sections too much mutilated for interpretation: 
§XXV, for which Hrozny¥ can offer no parallel in the earlier redaction; §X XX, 
which seems so far as it goes extremely like §40; and §X XXII, which apparently 
is almost equally close to §38. 

Finally, §III may be tentatively cited on the assumption that Hroznf is right 
in his suppletion of man, which he says (CH 78 fn. 6) fits the space better than 
takku:® [tdk-ku “°DAM.QAR "®"]a-at-ti a-as-su-wa-as ku-is-ki an-da ku-en-zi 
[... MA-NA KUBABBAR] pa-a-i a-as-su-ya 3-SU sar-ni-ik-zi [ma-a-an] a-as- 
su-ma U-UL pt-e har-zi na-an-kdn su-ul-la-an-na-za ku-is-ki ku-en-zi 6 MA-NA 

47 Here again, as in §X (see fn. 42), we have a pair of man’s where earlier Hittite used 
something different. This time the contrast (which is not necessarily marked, for the two 
members are not always mutually exclusive—i.e. ‘or’ may correspond either to Lat. aut 
or to Lat. vel) is not between alternative conditional sentences but simply between alterna- 
tive protases (cf. Lat. sive ... sive). We found takku ... takku employed in this way in the 
Bil. (2.54; v. sup. 95). The early version of the Code in such instances regularly uses takku 
... nasma, as in §5 ték-ku I-NA KUR Y®ULu-t-i-ya na-as-ma I-NA KUR ¥®UP¢q-la-a ‘if 
(takku) in Luwiya or (nasma) in Pala’ (for the entire section v. sup. 100), §6 ték-ku LU.GAL. 
LU-as LU-as na-as-ma SAL-za ... a-ki ‘If (takku) a person, male or (nasma) female, dies’; 
but it may also use takku ... takku, as in §66 ték-ku GUD.APIN.LAL ték-ku ANSU.KUR.RA 
tu-u-ri-ya-u-wa-as ték-ku GUD.AB ték-ku EME.AL.LAL ha-a-li-ya-as har-ap-ta ‘If (takku) 
a plow-ox or (takku) a harness-horse or (takku) a cow or (takku) a female pack-ass gets into 
(some one’s) corrals’, or (a)ku ... (a)ku, as in §§1, 2 LU-na-ku SAL-na-ku ‘either (-ku) male 
or (-ku) female’ (cf. §19), §98 LU.GAL.LU-ku GUD-ku UDU-ku ‘whether (-ku) man or 
(-ku) ox or (-ku) sheep’. 

48 These two sections do not really correspond precisely, despite Hrozn¥ (CH 95), since 
the earlier one involves luzzi (service to the state) and the later one sahhan (service rendered 
specifically as ground-rent to an overlord, who may or may not be the state). Much closer 
to §47B is §X XXIXB, which is by no means a ‘double’ of §XX XVII as Hroznf thinks it is 


(CH 94 fn. 3). 
49 'V. inf. fn. 53. 
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KUBABBAR pa-a-i ték-ku ki-es-si-ra-as-ma wa-as-ta-t 2 MA-NA KUBABBAR 
pa-a-i ‘[If] ([takku]) any one kills a Hittite merchant for the sake of (or ‘in the 
midst of’?) (his) goods, he pays[... pounds of silver] and makes restitution for 
the goods threefold; but [if] ({man]) he is not carrying the goods with (him), and 
some one kills him in a quarrel, he pays 6 pounds of silver. But if (takku) (only) 
(his) hand is at fault, he pays 2 pounds of silver.’ Cf. §5, cited above (100). 
On the basis of the foregoing material, we may make three generalizations, 
each applying in almost every case in which we can speak with certainty: (1) 
the man clauses in the later version introduce material which has no counterpart 
in the earlier version;™ (2) they follow takku clauses;*! (3) the takku clauses em- 
body material which has been retained from the earlier version. On the other 
hand I find hardly any cases of the use of a takku clause in brand-new material ;* 
after we have excluded those that involve merely a reworking of old provisions 
rather than the establishment of new ones,™ we have only one clear-cut instance 


50 In the fragmentary passages we of course cannot judge what is old and what is new; 
but this statement must at least apply to §XXV if this section is new in its entirety. The 
man in §XXX apparently reproduces the man already present in §40 (v. sup. 100), while that 
in §X XXII perhaps replaces a nu ‘and’ continuing an earlier takku in §38; but any inferences 
based as these are on the position of the conjunctions in the course of the section, and ona 
single character, or rather part of a character, following the conjunction in each case, are 
hazardous in the extreme. 

51 The only example about which this cannot be positively asserted is §X XXIV, the 
beginning of which is lost. 

52 The most obvious exception aside from §X XXIV, noted in fn. 51 as lacking a takku 
clause altogether, is §X XV, which, as has already been stated, is perhaps new throughout. 
That even a new section should begin with takku is not surprising, as this is the stereotyped 
opening of a section recurring throughout the Code, and even perpetuated in the names of 
the two main divisions of the earlier version, ték-ku LU-as and ték-ku 913GESTIN-as (on 
these see CH 2 fn. 1 and 100 fn. 1 respectively). Less easily accounted for is §XI; here 
the new material begins as usual with man, but this is balanced by a subsequent takku 
(cf. sup. fn. 44). 

58 This may be an argument in favor of Hrozny’s suppletion of man rather than takku 
in §III (v. sup. 105). In this connection, too, it is interesting to compare §§XX XVII and 
XXXIXB in their relations to §47B, on which Hrozn¥ thinks both are based (cf. sup. fn. 
48). §XXXIXB, which is very close to §47B, has only takku; but §X X XVII, which not only 
involves sahhan instead of luzzi but also embodies considerable new material, has man 
three times over. 

5 In §II the prescription of a special penalty ték-ku SAL-za-ma GIM ‘if (it is) a female 
slave’, involves a modification rather than an addition, since in §4 the same penalty is 
prescribed for mortal injury to either a male or a female slave, t4k-ku ERUM-an na-as-ma 
GIM-an ku-is-ki wa-al-ah-zi na-as a-ki ‘if any one strikes a male or female slave and he-or- 
she dies’. The same is true of the prescription in §1X of a special penalty ték-ku ERUM- 
is-ma ‘if, however, (it is) a slave’, different from the one meted out ték-ku LU EL-LUM 
SAG.DU-ZU ku-is-ki ha-pal-la-sa-iz-zi ‘if any one breaks a freeman’s head’; the corre- 
sponding provision in the earlier recension, §10 (LU.GAL-LU-an), does not differentiate 
between freeman and slave, but plenty of others do, so that ték-ku ERUM is a very familiar 
opening (e.g. §§4, 8, 12, 14, 16) particularly after a parallel ték-ku LU EL-LUM or something 
of the sort (as in §§3, 7, 11, 13, 15). The addition of ték-ku ki-es-si-ra-as wa-as-ta-i or the 
like with its special penalty in §§III (already cited above, 105-6, in a different connection), 
V, and VI as compared with §§5, 7, and 8 respectively is hardly to be viewed as involving 
new material, since this formula, though without takku to be sure, had already occurred 
in §§3 and 4. 
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left. In other words, takku has become obsolescent although not quite obsolete 
by the time of the later redaction of the Code; it is not altered in repetitions from 
the older version, but it is normally replaced by man whenever the person re- 
sponsible is composing and not merely copying. 

It would be reasonable to assume that at about the time when man became 
fully established as a conditional conjunction, its use as a temporal conjunction 
would be dying out; but concerning this the Code offers us no evidence. In 
§IX, which, as already noted,® is a close parallel to §10, it retains the man tem- 
poral clause unchanged, just as it regularly retains the old takku clauses; in the 
new material there is no temporal conjunction whatsoever, either man or any 
other. 

The material presented above on the use of takku and man in the three docu- 
ments under consideration may be summed up as follows. 

(1) In a temporal sense only man is used. Statistics follow. Bil.: 1 sure in- 
stance, with a parallel one to be supplied, referring to the future; and 1 instance 
doubtful because fragmentary. Tel.: 10 instances referring to the past, 8 particu- 
lar and 2 general (the latter, and also all other passages in Tel. indicating itera- 
tive action in the past, have the present tense). CH, early version: 2 instances, 
1 referring to the past, 1 to the future. CH, later version: 1 instance (retained 
from the old version), referring to the future. 

(2) In a conditional sense both takku and man are used. Statistics follow. 
Bil.: takku, 2 instances, 1 in present real condition, 1 in unreal; man, 6 sure in- 
stances + 2 probably to be supplied, all in future conditions. Tel.: takku, 
4 instances; man, 3 sure instances (in all of which man follows an earlier takku 
or generalizing relative), + 1 probably to be supplied; all in general future condi- 
tions. CH, early version: takku, 258 instances; man, 10 instances + 1 found in 
a duplicate only, 1 in particular unreal condition and others in general future 
conditions (in all of which man follows an earlier takku or generalizing relative). 
CH, later version: takku, 51 instances (always except in 2 instances in material 
retained from old version); man, 15 instances (always in new material). 

We may conclude then that in documents of the Old Empire man, while re- 
taining its use as a temporal conjunction, gradually became a conditional con- 
junction as well, first in future conditions and then elsewhere; by the time 
of the second version of CH, it is the normal conditional conjunction, and takku 
is obsolescent. 

8 §IV ték-ku LU-as da-me-e-da-ni ASA(G) A.QAR an-da a-ki ték-ku LO EL-LAM 
A.SA(G) A.QAR £1 MA-NA 20 ZU KUBABBAR-ya pa-a-i ték-ku SAL-2a-ma 3 MA-NA 
KUBABBAR pa-a-i ték-ku U-UL-ma A.SA(G) A.QAR dam-me-el pt-e-da-an du-wa-an 
3 DANNA du-wa-an-na 3 DANNA nu-kén ku-is ku-is URU-as an-da SIX DI-ri nu a-pu-u- 
us-be da-a-i ték-ku URU-as NU.GAL na-as-kdén sa-me-en-zi ‘If (takku) a person dies in 
some one else’s land, if (takku) (it is) a free man, he gives the land, a house, 1 pound and 20 
half-shekels of silver; but if (takku) (it is) a woman he gives 3 pounds of silver. But if 
{takku) (it is) not some one else’s land, whatever village is designated within an area 3 miles 
in one direction and 3 miles in the other direction, (from this) he gets the above-mentioned 
amounts; if there is no village, he suffers the loss.’ Cf. §6 (which, however, is very differ- 
ent) ték-ku LU.GAL.LU-as LU-as na-as-ma SAL-za ta-ki-ya URU-ri a-ki ku-e-la-as ar-hi 
a-ki 1} @'pf-es-sar A.SA(G) kar-as-si-i-e-iz-zi na-an-za da-a-i ‘If a person, Man or woman, 
dies in a different village, (the man) on whose farm he dies marks off a field 14 pessars (in 
dimensions) and buries him.’ To this example we must add §XI, already noted in fn. 52. 

56 Cf. sup. 100. 
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[Iguaria, recorded since the 14th century, is traced back to Late Latin iequaria 
‘giblets’ and thus connected with the iecur family, reputedly extinct in Romance, 
where hépar and *ficdtum replaced the traditional Latin word for ‘liver’. In con- 
junction with the proposed etymology, new theories and data are presented on 
controversial points of Portuguese historical grammar, including the develop- 
ment of initial yod and of pretonic e, the transmission of the suffix -driu and the 
stress shift. For a summary of the results, see §5.] 


1. The origin of Ptg. iguaria ‘tasty food, dainty dish’ has not yet been ascer- 
tained.!. Standard reference books of Romance etymology, from Diez-Scheler’s 
EWRS! (1887) and Kérting’s LRW in its three successive editions (1891, 1901, 
1907) down to REW! (1911-20) and REW? (1930-5), do not even mention this 
word, currently used in Modern Portuguese. Among scholars specifically con- 
cerned with Hispanic lexicography, Gongalves Viana,? Michaélis de Vasconcelos,* 
Menéndez Pidal,‘ Garcia de Diego,> Castro,* Tallgren,’? and Spitzer? seem to 
have shown no interest whatsoever in iguaria. Nor are references to the word 


1 On the use of originally abstract terms like dignitds and celebritds to express the idea of 
‘tidbit’ in Romance, see W. Meyer-Liibke, Cillérveda, RFE 7.368-9. 

2 A. R. Gongalves Viana, Apostilas aos Diciondrios Portugueses, 2 vols. (Lisbon, 1906); 
see also J. P. Machado, Acrescentos de Goncalves Viana 4s suas Apostilas; outras notas a 
propésito, BF, from vol. 7 (1941). 

3 C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Etymologies espagnoles, Rom. 2.86-91; Etymologisches, 
JREL NF 1.202-17, 308-27; 3.57-64; Studien zur romanischen Wortschépfung (Leipzig, 
1876) ; Portugiesische Etymologien, ZRPh 7.102-15; Studien zur hispanischen Wortdeutung, 
Miscellanea Caix-Canello 113-66 (1885); Etimologias portuguesas, RL 1.117-32, 298-305; 
Fragmentos etimolégicos, RL 3.129-90; Contribuigdes para o futuro diciondério das linguas 
hispdnicas, RL 11.1-62; Estudos etimolégicos: contribuigdes para o futuro dicionfrio eti- 
molégico das linguas romAnicas peninsulares, RL 13.222-432; Etymologische Einfalle, RL 
20.316-9; Glossério do Cancioneiro da Ajuda, RL 23.1-95; Miscelas etimoldégicas, Hom. R. 
Men. Pidal 3.441-73. 

4R. Menéndez Pidal, Etimologias espafiolas, Rom. 29.334-79; Notas para el léxico ro- 
mdnico, RFE 7.1-36. 

5 V. Garcia de Diego, Dialectalismos, RFE 3.301-18; Divergentes latinos, RFE 5.133-42; 
Etimologias espafiolas, RFE 6.113-31, 7.113-49; Notas filol6gicas, RFE 11.333-50; Misce- 
linea filolégica, RFE 12.1-15; Etimologia idealista, RFE 15.225-43; Notas léxicas, RFE 
15.337-42; Notas etimolégicas, RFE 18.1-14, 20.353-62; Miscelénea etimoldégica, BAE 
7.249-63; Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico (Madrid, 1923; RFE Anejo 2). 

6 A. Castro, Adiciones hispdnicas al diccionario de Meyer-Liibke, RFE 5.21-42, 6.337-45, 
and numerous notes in RFE. 

70. J. Tallgren, Glanures catalanes et hispano-romanes, see index of Portuguese ety- 
mologies NM 16.104. 

8 L. Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen und den iibrigen iberoromanischen 
Sprachen (Geneva, 1921; Bibl. dell’Arch. Rom. II-1); Notas etimolégicas, RFE 10.167-72, 
373-9; Notes étymologiques, RFE 12.229-51, 14.243-55, 16.148-53, 18.235-8, 20.169-72; Notes 
linguistiques, RFE 24.24-36; Estudios etimolégicos, Anales del Instituto de Lingiistica 
1.30-70 (1941), and numerous notes in various journals. 
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found in outlines of Portuguese phonology by Coelho,? Cornu,” Nunes,” Leite de 
Vasconcelos,!? Huber," Williams, and S4 Nogueira.“ In his DELP (1932), A. 
Nascentes mentions Cortesio’s suggestion (1900)'* to link iguaria with epularis 
‘relating to a banquet’, as well as another theory (presumably Coelho’s),” dis- 
proved by Cortesio, tending to trace iguaria to escdria ‘pertaining to a dinner- 
table’ (fem.). Nascentes rejects both theories as absolutely untenable without 
being able to offer a better explanation; he adds that zguaria appears as late as 
the 16th century. Significantly, Dalgado fails to consider the word as absorbed 
from any of the languages of India and the Far East known to have enriched the 
Portuguese lexicon in that epoch," nor are Arabists inclined to regard it as con- 
tributed by the Moors.” Since critics of DELP and REW? are silent on this 
stepchild of Romance etymologists,” the whole question must be held in abey- 


ance. 
ThLL lists a rare derivative teqgudria ‘bowels, giblets of poultry’, used in a 


*F. A. Coelho, Sébre a Lingua Portuguesa, in Domingos Vieira, Grande Dicionério 
Portugués, vol. 1, pp. ix-ccvii (Porto, 1871). The same writer’s A Lingua Portuguesa: 
Nogdes de Glotologia Geral e Especial Portuguesa (Porto, ca. 1881) was not available for 
consultation. 

10 J, Cornu, Die Portugiesische Sprache, Gr. Grundriss? 1.916-1037 (Strassburg, 1904-6). 

11 J, J. Nunes, Compéndio de Gramaftica Histérica Portuguesa? (Lisbon, 1930). 

13 J, Leite de Vasconcelos, Licgdes de Filologia Portuguesa? (Lisbon, 1926). 

18 J, Huber, Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1933). 

4. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938). 

16 R. de SA Nogueira, Curso de filologia portuguesa, LP 1.86-92, 113-21, 158-62, 188-96, 
232-40, 287-97, 327-31, 377-84; 2.33-8, 77-80, 117-9, 154-8, 428-33; 3.75-81, 146-8. A. G. 
Ribeiro de Vasconcelos, Gramdtica Histérica da Lingua Portuguesa (Lisbon, 1901) was not 
available for consultation. 

18 A. A. Cortesio, Subsidio para um Dicionério Completo (Histérico-Etimoldégico) da 
Lingua Portuguesa (Coimbra, 1900-1). 

17 None of the four printings of F. A. Coelho’s antiquated Diciondério Manual Etimolé- 
gico da Lingua Portuguesa was available for consultation. 

18 See S. R. Dalgado, Glossério Luso-Asidtico, 2 vols. (Coimbra, 1919-21). The Portu- 
guese word did not penetrate into any of the Asiatic languages, either, on the authority of 
S. R. Dalgado, Influéncia do Vocabulério Portugués em Linguas Asidticas (Coimbra, 1913). 

19 See Dozy-Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de l’arabe 
(Leyden, 1869); A. A. Fokker, Quelques mots espagnols et portugais d’origine orientale, 
ZRPh 34.560-8, 38.481-5; D. Lopes, Alguns voc4bulos arébico-portugueses, Misc. C. Mich. 
Vasc. 23-34; A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-frabe y de los arabismos en 
el ibero-romdnico y el siciliano (Madrid, 1932; RFE Anejo 17); J. P. Machado, Alguns 
vocdébulos de origem drabe, BF 6.1-33; idem, Comentdrios a alguns arabismos do Dicionfrio 
de Nascentes, BF 6.225-328; M. L. Wagner, Sobre alguns arabismos do portugués, Biblos 
10.427-53; idem, Etimologias espafiolas y ardbigo-hispdnicas, RFE 21.225-47. 

20 See the reviews of DELP by F. Rebélo Gongalves, BF 2.282-7; by R. de S4 Nogueira, 
LP 3.236-8; by I. Xavier Fernandes, LP 5.113-9, 231-8; also Eduardo de Lisboa (pseud.), O 
Dicionério do Sr. Nascentes e o REW: Rectificacdes (Rio de Janeiro, 1937). REW?® has 
been reviewed by M. Rodrigues Lapa, LP 1.392-3, and addenda have been published by J. 
M. Piel in Biblos 8.379-92, 9.24462, 10.124-40; see also the same scholar’s Miscelanea Vis- 
centina: notas lexicogrdficas e etimolégicas, Biblos 14.39-69. No reference to iguaria is 
made in the fragments of a new etymological dictionary of Portuguese by A. Magne, RFH 
1.231-42, 336-69, 502-24, 546-7; the same writer’s Apostilas etimolégicas, RLP 19, 21-7, 47, 
55-7 were not available for consultation. 
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Graeco-Latin glossary of the 7th century as an equivalent of xowAujrara dpviBos.”! 
Heraeus, who is responsible for this entry, comments on the formation: ‘A zecur 
secundum pecuarius, pecorarius, nisi cum Du Cangio s.v. transformatum putes 
ex gigerio.””” 

In the present article, an attempt will be made to show that Lt. zequaria 
(stressed on the @) represents the sought-for etymon of Ptg. iguaria (stressed 
on the second 7). If this theory is correct, light will be shed on the survival in 
Romance of the reputedly extinct stem of zecur ‘liver’ and on the last phase of its 
conflict with the more successful rivals *ficétum and hépar. The demonstration 
that iguaria is an outgrowth of zeqgudria involves the discussion of several intri- 
cate problems of Portuguese phonology, including the accent-shift and the de- 
velopment of initial yod and of pretonic e. The relationship between the suffixes 
-drius -a and -arta in Vulgar Latin and the semantic change undergone by the 
word are further problems of interest in connection with the proposed etymology. 


2. On the geographical distribution of iguaria in present-day dialects the 
sources are very scarce. The word appears to be foreign to Modern Galician,” 
nor has it been recorded in the few available word-lists from Leon,* Asturias,” 


21 The word occurs in Cod. Harleianus 5792, known at some time to have been in the 
hands of a French owner. Authorship and country of origin do not seem to have been 
ascertained. See Gétz~-Gundermann, Glossae latinograecae et graecolatinae 2.351 (Leipzig, 
1888). Kowwhrara for xodprara is an emendation by Heraeus. 

22 See Du Cange 4.58c: ‘Gigeria forte zizeria’; ibidem, 8.432b: ‘Zizerium pro gigertum, quo 
nomine Latini appellant gallinarum intestina’. On gigerium, which survives in Fr. gésier, 
see REW3 §3760. 

23 To judge by J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego (Barcelona, 1876) ; M. Lugris Freire, 
GramAtica do idioma galego 135-52 (La Corufia, 1922; the 2nd ed. [1931] was not accessible) ; 
A. Cotarelo y Valledor, El castellano en Galicia, BAE 14.82-136; L. Carré Alvarellos, Dic- 
cionario gallego-castell4n? (La Corufia, 1933). The available fascicles of (R.) Academia 
Gallega, Diccionario gallego-castellano (La Corufia, 1913-28) do not seem to extend beyond 
the letter C; M. Valladares Ndfiez, Diccionario gallego-castellano (Santiago, 1884) was not 
accessible. From V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramftica histérica gallega 190 (Bur- 
gos, [1909]) it follows that in Modern Galician two (regionally differentiated?) suffixes, 
-aria and -eirza, correspond to Ptg. -aria. 

*4V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 1934); F. Kriiger, El dialecto de San 
Cipridn de Sanabria 119-28 (Madrid, 1923; RFE Anejo 4); idem, Vocablos y cosas de Sana- 
bria, RFE 10.153-66; idem, Mezcla de dialectos, Homen. R. Men. Pidal 2.121-66; idem, Die 
Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete 295-322 (Hamburg, 1925); J. 
Leite de Vasconcelos, Estudos de Filologia Mirandesa 2.145-225 (Lisbon, 1901); J. de La- 
mano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915); B. Acevedo y Huelves 
and M. Ferndéndez y Ferndndez, Vocabulario del bable de occidente (Madrid, 1932); R. 
Menéndez Pidal, El dialecto leonés, RABM, 8rd set, 14.128-72, 294-311. S.A. Garrote, El 
dialecto vulgar leonés (Astorga, 1909) could not be consulted. 

2% AW. Munthe, Anteckningar om folkmflet i en trakt af Vestra Asturien 57-92 (Upsala, 
1887) ; A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases bables que se hablaron anti- 
guamente (Madrid, 1891); P. de Mugica, Dialectos castellanos: montafiés, vizcaino, ara- 
gonés (Berlin, 1892); E. de Huidobro, Palabras, giros y bellezas del lenguaje popular de 
la Montafia (Santander, 1907); G. A. Garcia Lomas y Garcia Lomas, Estudio del dialecto 
popular montafiés (San Sebastian, 1922). 
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Zamora,” and Spanish Extremadura.” In other words, zguaria does not seem 
to belong to the typical lexical stock of Northwestern Ibero-Romance,” but to 
be incident merely to Portuguese proper; in Old Spanish, a wealth of other forma- 
tions were available to express the meanings ‘food’, ‘meal’, and ‘tidbit’, e.g. 
comer,” conducho,® cozina,** manjar,* pan e vino,® vianda,* and yantar® (while 
dulces and golosina appear to have developed this connotation at a later date**). 

Nowadays, iguaria is a common word in standard Portuguese.” It is known 
to be used in the following meanings: (1) ‘dish, course’; (2) ‘tidbit, choice morsel’ ; 
(3) ‘food’. Moreover, it is applicable to any object spoken of in a deriding way; 
this usage may have evolved in imitation of a similar extension of meaning ex- 
perienced by its synonym pratinho. A further shading has been recorded in the 
Azores dialect, where iguaria signifies ‘object put up for sale at Whitsuntide’.* 
There is no evidence that the word is being employed in any different way either 
in Brazilian-Portuguese or in the metropolitan dialects. 


26 F. Kriiger, Studien zur Lautgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten (Hamburg, 1914). 

27 J. Alemany, Voces extremefias recogidas del habla vulgar de Albuquerque y su comarca 
por Don Aurelio Cabrero, BAE 3.653-66, 4.84-100. 

28 On the homogeneous character of that area, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Sufijos 4tonos en 
espafiol, Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie (Festgabe A. Mussafia) 386-400 (Halle, 
1905); F. Kriiger, Die nordwestiberische Volkskultur, WS 10.45-137. The former provides 
linguistic, the latter ethnological evidence. 

29 On the use of comeres, see Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid 582-3; cf. Libro de Buen 
Amor, lines 303a, 902a. 

80 See Menéndez Pidal, op. cit. 588. 

31 Quotations from Cantar de Mio Cid, Poema de Alexandre, Libro de Buen Amor, 
Crénica de 1344, and Guillelme will be found in Menéndez Pidal, op. cit. 604-5. 

32 Manjar (correctly listed as a Gallicism by J. B. de Forest, RR 7.400) is absent from the 
Cantar. Early examples include Duelo, line 35d; Libro de Buen Amor, lines 176b, 483d, 
502a, 815d, 944d, 1127d; Rimado de Palacio (MS N) lines 104a, 108c, 480c, 1624c. 

33 See Menéndez Pidal, op.cit. 784. 

34 See Menéndez Pidal, op.cit. 585; add Libro de Buen Amor, lines 85a, 86d, 113d, 176a, 
293a, 568a. 

35 See Menéndez Pidal, op.cit. 715; add Libro de Buen Amor, lines 292b, 770c, 1083d, 1266b, 
1315c, 1372d (according to H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de 
Buen Amor [New Haven, 1930]). 

86 In Old Spanish, golosina signified ‘gluttony’ exclusively ; see Libro de Buen Amor, lines 
291a, 295a, 297a, 1168a. It remains to be seen whether it developed its secondary connota- 
tion on the pattern of Fr. gourmandise. 

37 See, for instance, the recently published dictionaries of A. Moreno (1938), J. A. Ferreira 
(1939), A. Franco, 3rd ed. (1940), Lima-Barroso, 3rd ed. of the revised version (1942). 

8 See A. Candido de Figueiredo, Novo Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa‘ (s.d.); the 5th 
ed., now in course of publication, could not be consulted. Figueiredo’s source of informa- 
tion was presumably RL 16.246 (Oscar de Pratt, Notas 4 margem do Novo Dicionfrio da 
Lingua Portuguesa, RL 16.206-79, 17.338-48, 18.65-162). C. Basto, Nétulas ao Novo 
Dicionfrio, 4 vols. (Viana-do-Castelo and Elvas, 1913-6) was inaccessible. 

39 See C. Teschauer, Novo diciondrio nacional? (Porto Alegre, 1928). |Numerous dialectal 
word-lists were checked, including F. Braga Barreiros, Vocabuldrio barroséo, RL 20.137-61, 
35.239-97; F. Santos Serra Frazaéo, Sucinto vocabulério coligido numa aldeia da Serra de 
Albardos, RL 36.73-167; J. A. Pombinho Jr., Vocabulério alentejano, [letter E] RL 34.266-90, 
35.155-60, 36.197-217. 
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Among the older lexicographers,® the testimony of Bluteau deserves mention : 
he identifies iguaria with Lt. cibus and ferculum and defines it as ‘cousa boa de 
comer; cousa que se tem preparado para pér na meza’. Also, he quotes F. Ma- 
nuel de Melo as using it figuratively (‘food for gossip’) in imitation of Cicero. An 
abundantly documented picture of the use of the word by classical writers is 
presented by Domingos Vieira,*? with references to Gil Vicente (ca. 1460-1536), 
Joao de Barros (1496-1570), Frei Bartolomeu dos Martires (1514-1590), 
Camdes (1524-1580),“° F. Manuel de Melo (1606-66),*’ and the medical scholar 
Braz Luis d’Abreu.* Careful perusal of Dalgado’s Glossdrio yields further 
examples from Castanheda (1552),“° M. G. de Erédia (1613), and P. Francisco 
de Sousa (1697). The best results were attained in excerpting the Portuguese 
version of Marco Polo’s Travels (printed 1502, but composed in part as early as 
the second half of the 15th century), in which zguaria is recorded six times: 


(a) Dos manjares e yguarias que trazem aa mesa nom compre fallar, porque cada hut por 
sy pode pensar que em tam magnifica corte larguamente e avondosamente sejam aparelhados 





40 Many of the older dictionaries were unfortunately out of reach, including those of J. 
Cardoso (1570), A. Barbosa (1611), B. Pereira (1647), A. de Morais Silva (1789) and J. I. 
Roquete - J. da Fonseca (1850). Fr. J.de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Elucidério (Lisbon, 1798) 
contains no information. 

41R. Bluteau, Vocabulério Portugués e Latino (Coimbra-Lisbon, 1712-28). 

42 Frei Domingos Vieira, Grande Dicionério Portugués; Tesouro da Lingua Portuguesa 
3.1015 (Porto, 1873). 

43 Pois o Turco Gran-Soldéo Ndo come tanta iguaria (Fargas) ‘Since the Turkish Grand- 
sultan does not eat quite so much choice food’. 

“4 Tao frescos que os estimou elle por a milhor iguaria do mundo (Décadas) ‘So fresh that he 
thought they were the best food in the world’; Jnda que a cea nao era mui abastada de iguarias 
(Clarimundo) ‘even though few dishes were served at supper’. 

46 Nos devemos abster ... das iguarias delicadas (Compéndio de Espiritual Doutrina) 
‘We must abstain from delicate food’. 

46 Que as iguarias que dava Vinhdo nos pratos pintados (Redondilhas) ‘For the tidbits 
that he offered were just painted in the plates’. 

47 §6 d’elles os tres levavam iguaria (Carta de Guia de Casados) ‘Only three out of them 
(viz. of the plates) carried any food’; Mandava levar as iguarias a sua casa (ibid.) ‘He ordered 
the dishes to be brought to his home’. 

48 Entre as iguarias mais selectas usavam de carne dos bogios (Portugal Médico) ‘Among 
their choicest dishes they used the meat of monkeys’; Na cosinha onde se preparavao as 
iguarias (ibidem) ‘In the kitchen where the food was being prepared’. 

4° Depois lhe estenderaé diante hia alcatifa, e sobrela hiias toalhas ... e sobrelas muytas e 
diversas igorias em bategas de prata (s.v. bategada) ‘They then stretched out a carpet before 
him, and [laid] some napkins upon it ... and placed numerous and varied foods on them in 
golden dishes’. The form igoria is a vulgarism comparable to quorenta ‘forty’ beside 
quarenta, quoresma ‘Lent’ beside guaresma, common in Old Portuguese. 

50 T'em o ventre recheado de granos de ova de que fazem iguarias (s.v. balancds) ‘His stomach 
is replete with hard roe, out of which they make tasty foods’. 

51 Daim, iguaria ordinaria destes paisanos, he leyte coalhado (s.v. daim) ‘Daim, the ordi- 
nary food of these people, is coagulated milk’. 

52 Marco Paulo: O Livro de Marco Paulo, o Livro de Nicolao Veneto, Carta de Jeronimo 
de Santo Estevam, ed. F. M. Esteves Pereira (Lisbon, 1922). Most of the quotations in 
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(f. 33v). ‘There is no need to speak of the delicious food that they serve at table, because 
everybody can figure out by himself that at such a sumptuous court it must be prepared 
generously and abundantly’; 

(b) Assy mesmo comem hiias formiguas vermelhas ... e esto nom menos tem por yguaria - 
mui prezada (f. 84r) ‘Likewise they eat red ants ... and consider that a choice morsel 
as well’; 

(c) E destas [serpentes] fazem muy béas yguarias (f. 86v) ‘And out of these [snakes] they 
make excellent food’; 

(d) E esso mesmo pera yguarias e outras cousas se aproveytam de baizella de prata (f. 87v) 
‘Also, for food and for other things they use silver plates’; 

(e) Dam comiimente certas yguarias a proves por amor de deos (f. 89r) ‘Usually they give 
some food to the poor for the sake of God’; 

(f) E fazem sua offerta a seus deoses yguarias (f.90v). ‘And they offer food as sacrifices 
to their gods’. 


Two books of the early 15th century, a logbook of Portuguese explorers (1505), 
full of detailed descriptions of foreign customs, and the Chronicle of the Kings 
of Bismaga (1525), offered their authors more than one opportunity of using 
iguaria.> The testimony of a contemporary collection of recipes is not yet 
available, because the only known manuscript remains unpublished except for a 
few fragments. It must be emphasized, however, that throughout the 16th 
century the word was far from having attained the unanimous recognition which 
it was to enjoy subsequently. While proper to the plain language of seamen and 
travellers and dear to writers who were anxious to imitiate popular parlance (like 


Gil Vicente), it was conspicuously avoided by more pretentious poets and 
scholars, even when they were dealing at some length with choice dishes, as did 





the body of the text are from the Livro de Nicolao Veneto, translated from Latin by Valen- 
tim Fernandes, not a native speaker of Portuguese, but a Moravian printer known to have 
come to Portugal prior to 1490 and to have died in 1519; the original draft of the translation 
may have been revised (see Introduction, p. xvi). Opinions are divided on the authorship 
of the translation of the Livro de Marco Paulo (from the Latin version of Francisco Pipino). 
It would seem that the book was translated as early as the first half of the 15th century, 
possibly by the Infante D. Pedro, and subsequently modernized (see Introduction pp. xxi- 
Xxv). 

53 Q Manuscrito ‘Valentim Fernandes’, ed. A. Baiaéo (Lisbon, 1940). The book is a com- 
pilation of materials from different accounts and records arranged by the person mentioned 
in the preceding footnote. 

54 T owe knowledge of this passage to J. P. Machado’s quotation in BF 7.154. 

55 Elrey tem cada dia 35 ygoarias de diversas manetras (Val. Fern. 28) ‘The king is served 
thirty-five different dishes every day’; Quétas molheres tever cada huti tétas ygoarias ha de 
ter no jatar e outras tatas na gea, porg cada molher lhe ha de madar sua ygoaria (Val. Fern. 76) 
‘According to the number of wives that each one has, he is served a commensurate variety 
of dishes at dinner and at supper as well, inasmuch as each wife has to send him a dish of her 
own’; Ygoarias, as quoaes vem em hiias bategas que sao bacias douro (Cronica 70) ‘Tidbits 
which are served each in a batega, i.e. a gold dish’. 

56 A brief description of this Tratado de Cozinha and a fragment of a few lines are found 
in J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Textos Arcaicos* 99-100 (Lisbon, 1922-3). 

8? Garcia de Resende, Miscelanea, ed. Mendes dos Remédios (Coimbra, 1917), especially 
the description of the Indies (24-8). For one example of igoaria in a different work of 
this author see RL 1.123. 
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Garcia de Resende” and Garcia da Orta. Its scarcity in the Cancioneiro Geral 
indicates that it had no vogue at the court of Lisbon.” 

In medieval literature iguaria was extraordinarily rare: it is impossible to find 
any trace of it in most of the lyric (including satiric) poetry,” hagiographic 
literature,“ and other monuments studied for that express purpose.” Yet 
isolated occurrences of its use are recorded.* King Joao I’s Livro da Montaria 
contains the following passage: 


Porem devem o fazer assi, que 0 comer seia pouco, e posto que as iguarias seiam muytas, como 
compre de averem os rreys, que em taaes lugares comerem ‘Therefore they should see to it that 
the amount of the food to be served should be limited, although the dishes may be varied, 
as behoves kings who are eating in such places’. 


Although the only extant transcript of the work is of the year 1626, the treatise 
is known to reflect faithfully the lexicon of the first half of the 15th century. 
The other, to the writer’s knowledge oldest occurrence of the word is in the 


88 Garcia da Orta, Colédquios dos Simples e Drogas, 2 vols., ed. Conde de Ficalho (Lisbon, 
1891-5). The statement is based on the perusal of the first 25 dialogues (volume 1). 

59 Cancioneiro Geral de Garcia de Resende, 5 vols., ed. A. J. Gonc&lvez Guimarais (Coim- 
bra, 1910-7). The word under study has not been encountered in the first two volumes; 
but see RL 13.423. 

60 Apart from Cancioneiro da Ajuda and Textos Arcaicos the following sources were con- 
sulted: Die Lieder des Trobadors D. Joan Garcia de Guillade, ed. O. Nobiling (Erlangen, 
1907) ; Um trovador do periodo post-dionisiano: Dom Afonso Sanches, ed. A. Magne, RFH 
1.58-88; The Eleven Songs of Joan Zorro, ed. A. F. G. Bell, MLR 15.58-64; Cancionero de 
Payo Gémez Charifio, ed. A. Cotarelo y Valledor, BRAE 16.467-91, 615-41, and 17.523-38, 
664-87; Zwanzig Lieder des Joan Ayras de Santiago, ed. A. Gassner, Misc. C. Mich. Vasc. 
385-418. 

61 The following sources were consulted: Contemplacgéo de Séo Bernardo, ed. J. P. Ma- 
chado, BF 6.97-157; Vida do cativo monge confesso, ed. A. Roseira, BF 1.40-52, 125-62; Dois 
fragmentos de uma vida de S. Nicolau do século XIV, ed. P. A. d’Azevedo, Festschrift 
Mussafia 580-6; Vida de Eufrosina, ed. J. Cornu, Rom. 11.357-65; Maria Egipcia, ed. J. 
Cornu, Rom. 11.360-81; Traité de Dévotion, ed. J. Cornu, Rom. 11.381-90; A Visio de Tun- 
dalo, ed. J. J. Nunes, RL 8.239-62. 

*2 The sources consulted include: Fragmentos de una traduccién portuguesa del Libro 
de Buen Amor de Juan Ruiz, ed. A. G. Solalinde, RFE 1.162-72; K.S. Roberts, Orthography, 
Phonology, and Word Study of the Leal Conselheiro (Philadelphia, 1940); Duarte Galvao, 
Cronica delrey Dom Affomsso, ed. A. R. Nykl (Cambridge, 1942) ; Fragmento de una versién 
galaico-portuguesa de Lanzarote del Lago, ed. M. Serrano y Sanz, BRAE 15.307-14; Vidae 
Feitos de Julio Cesar, ed. M. Rodrigues Lapa and J. B. Aquarone, BF 2.207-23, 315-26; 
3.59-76, 207-17, 350-66; 4.92-108, 341-57; H. H. Carter, Paleographical Edition and Study of 
the Language of a Portion of Codex Alcobacensis 200 (Philadelphia, 1938), glossary. 

63 However, iyuaria is absent from several treatises of falconry and hunting, e.g. Uma 
traduc&o portuguesa desconhecida do Tratado de Cetraria do Rei Dancus, ed. G. Tilander, 
BF 6.439-57; Livros de falcoaria, livro de citraria e experiencia de algiis cacgadores, ed. M. 
Rodrigues Lapa, BF 1.199-234; Livro de Falcoaria de Pero Menino, ed. Rodrigues Lapa 
(Coimbra, 1931). Mestre Giraldo’s works edited by G. Pereira, Livro de Alveitaria, RL 
12.1-60, is not available to me at present, but C. Michaélis, who studied its vocabulary 
thoroughly, does not mention iguaria. At any rate, iguaria does not seem to have been 
a technical term at that early date. 

64 Livro da Montaria feito por D. Joao I, Rei de Portugal, ed. F. M. Esteves Pereira 41 
(Coimbra, 1918). 

85 See Introduction, pp. xii-xiv. 
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Fabuldrio Portugués, preserved in a 15th-century manuscript, but traceable on 
the strength of linguistic evidence to the middle or end of the 14th century: 


Rrogou-lhe que viesse aa cidade com elle aa casa omde morava, que aly lhe emtemdya de dar 
muytas delicadas higuarias (f.9r) ‘He asked him to accompany him to the town, to the house 
where he was living, for he planned to regale him there with many choice morsels’. 


The documentation so far offered tends to indicate (1) that iguaria belongs to 
the Old Portuguese stock; (2) that, aside from insignificant differences of spell- 
ing, no variant forms of the word are recorded (except for sporadic igoria); (3) 
that it was used at first exclusively and later pre-eminently to express ‘tidbit’ 
(‘Leckerbissen’), i.e. as a synonym of manjar; (4) that it gradually came to 
signify ‘single dish, single course’ (‘Speise’) and only at a considerably later date 
‘food in general’ (‘Nahrung’) ;®* (5) that it did not rise to importance before the 
16th century, having been replaced previously by manjar(es) and also to some 
extent by comer(es), mantiimento,” vianda,” espécia,” and dulcidéo.” 

From the facts now established two conclusions may safely be drawn: 

(a) The spread of iguaria is in part attributable to the heightened interest 
taken by the Portuguese in spices, groceries, and drugs brought to the Lisbon 
market as a consequence of the new discoveries. At the same time, its growth 
at the expense of manjar testifies to the penetration into literature of a popular 
vocabulary in the stead of the medieval courtly and ecclesiastic lexicon; compare 
the parallel substitution of paz ‘father’, maz ‘mother’ for OPtg. padre, madre,” and 
similar phenomena in Spanish.” 


6 The quotation is from J. Leite de Vasconcelos’ edition in RL 8 and 9. The work is 
anonymous. Its date is discussed RL 9.66-7; the reason why A.F.G. Bell, Portuguese Litera- 
ture 60 (Oxford, 1922), assigns it to the early 15th century isnot transparent. On the style 
of the fables, full of colloquialisms (‘‘simples e familiar’, ‘‘dialogado em parte’’), see RL 
9.64; on the spelling with h-, RL 9.51. The word has not been included by Leite in his 
vocabulary ; I owe knowledge of its occurrence to the index in Huber’s grammar. 

67 For the use of manjar (borrowed from French), see Maria Eg. f. 62r; M. Paulo ff. 8v, 
16v, 21r, 33v; MS Val. Fern. 78; Garcia da Orta 1.81. 

6 Aside from the above-mentioned example from Fr. de Sousa (1697), compare the 
following passage from Cottineau de Kloguen, Bosquejo Histérico de Goa (1829), quoted by 
Dalgado s.v. caril: Caril he a sua principal iguaria, e o arroz cozido a comida de manhé e de 
tarde ‘Curry is their chief food, and boiled rice is what they eat in the morning and in the 
afternoon’. 

69 Examples of the usc of comer(es) are found: Livro da Montaria 63; MS Val. Fern. 42; 
M. Paulo ff. 20v, 87v; Garcia da Orta 1.83, 185, 267. 

7 Manti(i)mento was more specifically akin in its use to ‘provisions, victuals’, but could 
also mean ‘food’; see Maria Eg. ff. 53v, 54r; L. Mont. 60, 61, 65; M. Paulo ff. llv, 13v, 24v, 
39r; MS Val. Fern. 46, 48.78, 87; Garcia da Orta 1.82; Garcia de Resende, Miscelinea 66. 

71 See Pero Menino ff. 38, 39, 40, 42; L. Mont. 64; Ferndéo Lopes, Crénica de D. Joao I, ed. 
Braamcamp Freire 41 (Lisbon, 1915); M. Paulo f. 21v; Canc. Geral 1.216. 

72 See M. Paulo ff. 78v, 39v, 48v, 44v; Garcia da Orta 1.109. The derivative especiaria 
will be discussed in the following chapter. 

73 See Pero Menino f. 41. Compare the similar development of Sissigkeiten in German 
and of sladosti in Russian. 

74 The importance of this shift has not been duly recognized by Ernst Tappolet, Die 
romanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der franzésischen 
und italienischen Mundarten (Strassburg, 1895). My own findings are as follows. Padre 
‘father’ prevailed until the end of the 15th century: Traité de Dévotion ff. 158v, 161r; S. 
Nicolau (twice); Cod. Alc. 200 f. 200r; Eufrosina f. 43r; Nobiliério T. Arc. 41; Dial. de S. 
Greg., T. Arc. 45; Cron. Joao I 57, 60, 61; Hist. Geral de 1544, T. Arc. 55; Crén. Condesta- 
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(b) The discovery that the original meaning of iguaria was ‘choice morsel’ 
rather than ‘food in general’ provides an important link for the proposed etymo- 
logical theory. It is indeed not difficult to recognize the relationship between 
the Late Latin word for ‘giblets’ and the Old Portuguese word for ‘tidbit’; and 
the distance in time between them has been reduced to a few centuries. Etymol- 
ogists have observed that the isolation of a derivative through disappearance of 
its primitive (in this case of zecur ‘liver’) normally leads to an extension of mean- 
ing.” 

3. It now remains to furnish the phonological evidence for the correctness of 
the derivation iguartia < iequdria. To begin with, the Latin word in itself is 
somewhat problematic. It seems to be due to dissimilation of *ecurdria and 
has been likened by Heraeus to the common formation pecudria ‘stock of cattle’. 
Dissimilation, rather infrequent in Classical Latin, has been known since Gram- 
mont as a common process in Low and Vulgar Latin.” True, the disappearance 
of one of two consecutive intervocalic r sounds has been less frequently observed 
than that of liquids in other positions,”* but it is not unheard of; within the limits 
of Portuguese, S4 Nogueira quotes ac¢oeiro beside acoreiro ‘man in charge of the 
goshawks’ as a case in point.” A similar though not identical treatment has 
been experienced by priritus in its passage to OPtg. proido.™ 

In the Romance phase of the development, four shifts are recognizable. The 
change of the medial sequence -cua- to -gua- calls for no comment.®! By way of 





bre, T. Arc. 83; M. Paulo ff. 18v, 79v; MS Val. Fern. 39; Canc. Ger. 1.306. Paz ‘father’ 
appeared in Fernaéo Lopes: Crén. Joao I 82; M. Paulo f. 42r; MS Val. Fern. 27, 35, 54, 55, 56, 
76, 79; Canc. Ger. 1.54, 55, 306, 321; Garcia de Resende, Miscelfnea 23, 40. Madre ‘mother’ 
appears to have been used even more consistently throughout the 15th century: C. V. Nos. 
227, 255, 295, 336, 515 et passim; Eufr. f. 48r; Cod. Alc. 200 f. 196v; Crén. Condestabre T. 
Arc. 83; Crén. Joao I 57, 60, 66; M. Paulo f. 20v; Canc. Ger. 1.361. Maz ‘mother’ seems to 
have been unknown to the Middle Ages; the earliest occurrence known to me is in Flos Sanc- 
torum, quoted by J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica? 212 (Lisbon, [1921]); mai must be an 
even more recent form. It would be worthwhile to study the rise of iguaria in conjunction 
with the obliteration of such typical Old Portuguese words as filhar ‘to seize’, leixar ‘to let, 
to leave’, and the like. 

76 For instance, the spread of mochacho ‘boy’ and nadie ‘nobody’ in the course of the 15th 
century. See the writer’s article Old Spanish otri(e), nadi(e), to be published in Hisp. 
Rev. 

76 The phenomenon has been discussed by W. v. Wartburg, Zur Benennung des Schafes 
in den romanischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1918; Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., Phil.- 
Hist. K1.). 

77M. Grammont, La dissimilation consonantique dans les langues indo-européennes et 
dans les langues romanes 10 (Dijon, 1895) ; for criticism, see G. Paris, Mélanges linguistiques 
129-49 (Paris, 1909). 

78 E. Schopf, Die konsonantischen Fernwirkungen: Fern-Dissimilation, Fern-Assimila- 
tion und Metathesis 149-56 (Géttingen, 1919). 

79 R. de S4 Nogueira, Subsidios para o estudo da dissimilagéio em portugués, BF 5.115-62 
(particularly 158). 

80 E..g. Pero Menino, Falcoaria, ff. 3lr, 43v. On *Pair’ éres > Paieres, see LP 1.7 On 
the place-name Bafoeira < baforeira ‘fig-tree’ see RL 1.298. 

81 W. Meyer-Libke, La sonorizacién de las sordas intervocdlicas latinas en espafiol, 
RFE 11.1-32, militated in favor of a late sonorization, but not all of his arguments have 
been found valid. The opposite view has been taken by W. von Wartburg, Die Entstehung 
der romanischen Vélker 55-6 (Halle, 1939). 
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contrast, the stress shift involved, the disappearance of initial yod, and the trans- 
formation of pretonic e into 7 belong to the thorniest problems of Hispanic phonol- 
ogy. In order to make the proposed etymology acceptable, these issues must be 
patiently discussed. 

Tequaria must have been stressed on 4; iguaria is known to be stressed on the 
second 7. Since stability of stress is axiomatic with students of Romance dia- 
lects except in special, clearly definable cases, how can the deviation from the 
norm here be adequately accounted for?® 

Evidence has been produced of the co-existence in Vulgar Latin of a stressed 
and an unstressed variety of the suffix -ia, of different provenience.* The proc- 
ess involved in this specific case, however, can only indirectly reflect the conflict 
between Lt. -%a and Gr. -ia.* The phenomenon witnessed in this instance is a 
suffix-change, viz. the substitution of the suffix -aria (a combination of -driu 
and -ta) for -dria.® The early date of the genesis of the suffix-chain -arta has 


82 On accent-shift in Spanish, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramatica histérica 
espafiola’ 36-41 (Madrid, 1941); Rufo Mendizabal, Acentuacién de los grecismos, BAE 
11.408-26; H. Gavel, Essai sur ]’évolution de la prononciation du castillan depuis le XIV™ 
siécle 494-510 (Paris, 1920); S. G. Morley, La modificacién del acento de la palabra en el 
verso castellano, RFE 14.256-72, and especially Amado Alonso, Cambios acentuales, BDHA 
1.317-70 (Buenos Aires, 1930). A new monograph on this subject is being written at present: 
M. R. Lida, Los grecismos en espafiol; con especial atencién al estudio de la forma y de la 
acentuacién (announced by M. W. Nichols, A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on Ameri- 
can Spanish, under No. 119). 

On problems of accentuation in Portuguese, see A. R. Goncalves Viana, Essai de pho- 
nétique et de phonologie de la langue portugaise d’aprés le dialecte actuel de Lisbonne, BF 
7.165-243, especially 230-9 (revised edition) ; A. C. de Figueiredo, O que se nao deve dizer: 
Bosquejos e Notas de Filologia Portuguesa* 1.58-65 (Lisbon, 1916); idem, Anormalidades 
Prosédicas, in Novas Reflexdes sébre a Lingua Portuguesa 9-24 (Lisbon, 1923); idem, A 
Linguagem de Camées nas suas Relagdes com a Linguagem de Hoje 33-4, 49-55 (Lisbon, 
1930). Also, Leite de Vasconcelos, Ligdes* 79-86; A. Magne, Achddego ou achadégo?, RFH 
2.80-2; J. P. Machado, Campa, Quinta, Venta, BF 6.407-18 (with references to earlier publi- 
cations on this subject). 

83 On -ia and -aria in Vulgar Latin and Romance see W. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm. 
2.452; Grandgent, Introduction 65; F. T. Cooper, Word Formation in the Roman Sermo 
Plebeius 74 (New York, 1895); G. N. Olcott, Studies in the Word Formation of the Latin 
Inscriptions 173-6 (Rome, 1898); Veikko Vaaniinen, Le latin vulgaire des inscriptions pom- 
péiennes 156-63 (Helsinki, 1937); T. Claussen, Die griechischen Wérter im Franzésischen, 
RF 15.774-883, especially p. 812 (with reference to other Romance languages). On the 
accentuation of -ia in Portuguese, see C. de Figueiredo, O que se nao deve dizer? 3.204-5, 
271-3 (Lisbon, 1916) showing the contrast in the treatment of medical and botanic terms. 

84 On Greek elements in the Portuguese lexicon, see F. Rebélo Goncalves, Os elementos 
gregos no vocabuldrio portugués, BF 1.37-46, 145-54, 319-26; idem, De vocibus Graecis in 
sermone Latino vulgari (unpublished thesis, not accessible to the writer); A. Magne, 
Palavras portuguesas derivadas do grego RFH 1-382-400, 547-50, 2.407-28; Ramiz Galvao, 
Vocabulério das Palavras Portuguesas Derivadas do Grego, includes only erudite forma- 
tions. 

85 On suffix-change in Romance see G. Cohn, Suffix-wandlungen im Vulgirlatein und im 
vorliterarischen Franzésisch nach ihren Spuren im Neufranzésischen (Halle, 1891); A. 
Alonso, op.cit.; E. G. Wahlgren, Un probléme de phonétique romane: le développement 
d > r (Upsala, 1930). The phenomenon in Portuguese has been studied by J. da Silva 
Correia, Associacéo vocabular natural, BF 2.347-73, and R. de S&4 Nogueira, Subsidios para 
o Estudo das Conseqiiéncias da Analogia em Portugués §$§76, 154-8 (Lisbon, 1937). 
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not long ago been pointed out by Gamillscheg on the basis of quotations from 
Roumanian.® One of the functions of the new suffix was to derive collective 
nouns, e.g. OPtg. mouraria ‘(all, many) Moors’, judaria ‘Jewry’,®” especiaria 
‘spice(s)’,®* pedraria ‘jewelry’,® and the like. On the other hand, -dria on Portu- 
guese soil (aside from appearing in the name of a tree, of a sickness or physical 
defect, and of a feminine agent) tended to assume precisely the opposite func- 
tion, being used in popular speech to derive what peninsular scholars have 
labeled ‘nouns of unity’.*' Under these circumstances the shift, probably between 
the 4th and 6th centuries,” of -dria to -aria in tequaria [jekwa-rja], a wo.) re- 
lating to food and therefore easily associable with collective nouns, appears to 
have been a matter of self-preservation for the derivative concerned. This 
shift, to be sure, was facilitated by the perpetual wavering in Vulgar Latin be- 
tween -ta and -fa. 


86 See Nachschrift, ZFSL 58.306-11. The opposite view has been taken by G. Molden- 
hauer, Zur Entstehung des franzésischen Suffixes -erie, ZFSL 58.296-306, 381-2, who believes 
that the shift -dria > -arta occurred in Church Latin as late as the 11th century and thence 
radiated into the vernaculars. D. Scheludko, Uber den Ursprung und die Geschichte des 
rumanischen Suffixes -ie, NM 33.82-92, attempts to dissociate Roum. -ie from Western 
Romance -ia, tracing it to -tlia. Moldenhauer’s and Scheludko’s theories are untenable. 
See also Meyer-Liibke, Histor. Gramm. d. frz. Spr. 2.65, 68 and L. Spitzer, Warum ersetzt 
frz. -erie (dtsch. -erez) das alte -ie (-ei)?, ZRPh 51.70-5. 

87 For judaria, see Crén. Joao I 29; Garcia de Resende, Miscelfnea 52; for mouraria, Mis- 
celAnea 52 and Canc. Ger. 2.176; see also cafraria ‘negroes’ in Dalgado s.v. 

88 For especiaria see M. Paulo ff. 5r, 8v, 32v; Miscelfnea 98; Garcia da Orta 1.67, 257; 
Dalgado, s.v. coco (1516) and Jaca (1508). Variant forms are especeria M. Paulo f. 78v, 
Garcia da Orta 1.201; specaria MS Val. Fern. 23, 24; espiciaria, quoted from A. de Albu- 
querque by Dalgado, s.v. candura. A similar formation is drogaria, see Dalgado s.v. 
gengibre. Especiaria ‘spice’ and drogaria ‘drug’ are likely to have influenced the develop- 
ment of iguaria. 

89 Pedraria was used in reference to the wealth of the Indies, e.g. Canc. Ger. 1.350; Mis- 
celfnea 15, 28, 37, 43, 96; Garcia da Orta 1.217, and in numerous authors quoted by Dalgado, 
e.g. A. de Albuquerque (1513) s.v. almiscar; G. Correia (1514) s.v. gomedar; D. Barbosa 
(1516) s.v. canaftstula and jagonca; Crénica de Bisnaga (1525) s.v. aloés; F. Mendes Pinto 
(1541) s.v. andor, cabisondo; Castanheda (1552) s.v. balais; Damiao de Gédis (1566) s.v. 
balais, jagonga; P. Valignano (1581) s.v. boidéo; P. F. Guerreiro (1605) s.v. leque; Diogo do 
Couto (1612) s.v. chapim; J. de Cabreira (1635) s.v. bazar, and so forth. Pedraria could 
also be associated with iguaria because of their common reference to the pomp and ex- 
quisiteness of courtly life. 

% Derivatives in -aria with a collective meaning include argentaria ‘silver ware’ Canc. 
Ger. 1.350; bategaria ‘set of dishes’ Fr. Gaspar da Cruz (1569) apud Dalgado; chaparia 
‘plates’ Crénica de Bisnaga (1525), see Dalgado, s.v. cofo; rouparia ‘clothing’ P. F. de Quei- 
rés (1687), see Dalgado s.v. benté; tapecaria ‘tapestry’ Garcia de Resende Misc. 79, P. F. de 
Queirés in Dalgado s.v. anil; vozearia ‘shouting’ Diogo do Couto (1612) in Dalgado s.v. 
atabale. 

% C. Basto, Formacéo popular de nomes-de-unidade, Misc. C. Mich. Vasc. 374-84 (with 
reference to Galician and Minhoto dialects, and indication of earlier bibliography). 

% On the development of the ai diphthong in Ibero-Romance, see R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Origenes del espafiol* 78-103 (Madrid, 1929), presenting evidence of the slower development 
of the diphthong in the West and the South than in the Center and the East; [aj] as con- 
tained in the suffix -ariu > -airu is shown to have made more rapid progress than primary 
and secondary [aj] found elsewhere. On the strength of this argument, an early date must 
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The development of initial yod in the peninsular dialects has been among the 
most debated issues in Hispanic phonology.* Meyer-Liibke, who in one of his 
last publications discussed the problem in the Pan-Romanic perspective,” 





be posited for the stress-shift in ieqgudria; the result of an undisturbed development of the 
Latin word in Portuguese would have been *(g)igueira. 

The chronology will be better understood in the light of the following data. Lt. -ariu 
has been transmitted into Old Portuguese: 

(a) in vernacular words, as -eiro; see Huber 244-5; 

(b) in learned words, as -ario; cf. cécubinario Cod. Alc. 200 f. 218 v, herbolario ‘herbalist’ 
Orta 1.258, necessario Mar. Eg. ff. 55r, 65r, Eufr. f. 52r, Cod. Alc. 200 f. 196r, Crén. Joao 
I 89 notario T. Arc. 109 (A. D. 1299), solitario Boosco del. in T. Arc. 67, Canc. Ger. 1.356, 
somario ‘summary’ L. Cons. f. 12v, Canc. Ger. 1.42; sudario ‘holy handkerchief’ M. Paulo 
f. 17v; tributario M. Paulo f. 4v; veterinario Orta 1.85; voluntario Canc. Ger. 1.42, 219. To 
these words must be added a vernacular distortion of a semi-learned formation, alimaria 
‘beasts’ Fab. f. 19r, L. Mont. 44, L. Cons. f. 38r, M. Paulo ff. 20r, 20v, 22v, 23r, 23v, etc., 
Canc. Ger. 1.356, Tenreiro BF 7.134, traceable to animalia Mar. Eg. ff. 54v, 62r. Fab. f. 
Ir, L. Mont. 36, 50, 61, L. Cons. f. llr, M. Paulo ff. 5r, 11r, 1lv, 12r, 12v, ete., MS Val. Fern. 
31, 42, 52; 

(c) insemi-learned words, as -airo (this pattern disappeared about the year 1600, through 
Latin or Castilian influence): aversairo ‘adversary’ L. Cons. f. 7v, Crén. Joao I 85, Canc. 
Ger. 2.191; boticairo ‘druggist’ Orta 1.34, 60, 86; contrairo ‘contrary’ Mar. Eg. f. 56v, Cod. 
Alc. 200 f. 198r, Fab. ff. 18r, 23v, 41v, L. Mont. 4, 6, 8, Crén. Jo&io I 1, 2, 5, 14, Canc. Ger. 
1.186, 2.121, 191, 301; co(r)satro ‘corsair’ MS Val. Fern. 22, Canc. Ger. 1.187, J. de Barros 
BF 7.127; fadairo ‘fate’ Canc. Ger. 2.121; falsairo ‘forger’ Canc. Ger. 1.123; lapidairo ‘stone- 
cutter’ Orta 1.131; necessairo ‘necessary’ Orta 1.364; notairo ‘notary’ Nobiliério T. Arc. 43, 
M. Paulo f. 38r; repairo ‘resource’ MS Val. Fern. 63, Canc. Ger. 1.44 (where -azro strictly 
speaking is not a suffix); sudairo ‘holy handkerchief’ M. Paulo f. 88v; vigairo ‘vicar’ Cod. 
Alc. 200 f. 200v, Canc. Ger. 1.316. Modern Portuguese uses adversdrio, boticdrio, contrdério, 
faddrio, vigdrio instead. Note the extension of use in mundairo ‘mundane’ Canc. Ger. 
1.247 and the possible influence on ventuira ‘luck’ and its derivatives. 

To make the situation even more complicated, Lat. -eriu has been transmitted into Old 
Portuguese: 

(a) as -eiro: cativeiro ‘captivity’ MS Val. Fern. 18, Canc. Ger. 1.270, 357, 2.201; lazeyra 
‘misery’ Mar. Eg. f. 57v; refrigeiro ‘refreshment, comfort’ Canc. Ger. 1.63; (p)salteiro 
‘psalter’ Tundalo 258, 259, Cod. Alc. 200 f. 201r, Canc. Ger. 1.328. To these must be added 
marteiro < martyriu Tundalo 259, Fab. f. 3lv, Misc. 103, Canc. Ger. 1.24, 295, 360, 374 (be- 
side martirio M. Paulo f. A vi r and marterio Canc. Ger. 2.42); 

(b) as -erio: adulterio Tr. Dév. f. 163r, Tundalo 258, Canc. Ger. 1.225; materia P. Menino 
f. 39; mesterio < mysteriu Crén. Joao I 41; refrigerio M. Paulo f. 78v; vituperio (also vilto- 
perio) ‘infamy’ Cod. Alc. 200 f. 215r, Canc. Ger. 1.225. 

This distribution is peculiar to Portuguese; semi-learned reflexes of -ariu and -eriu are 
unknown to Spanish. It will be observed that there was some vacillation between -erio 
and -eiro (refrigerio ~ refrigeiro) and also between -ario and -airo (necessario ~ necessairo, 
notario ~ notairo, sudario ~ sudairo), whereas the line of demarcation between -eiro < 
-ariu and -airo was a strict one. This situation is further proof of the early segregation 
of -ariu in the vernacular stratum and compels us to assume an early date for the 
stress shift in zegudria. 

%8 See, in addition to the above-mentioned manuals, G. Baist, Spanische Sprache, Gr. 
Grundr.? 1.899; A. Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch? 34 (Heidelberg, 1921) and quite 
recently R. K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew 91-2 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943): 
‘y is an early step in the evolution of the sound and Castile has passed beyond it’. 

% W. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Geschichte von G*, G! und J im Romanischen, Vox Romanica 
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noticed the contrast between the West, where yod almost invariably yielded [3], 
and the Center, where a threefold development ensued: (1) preservation of [j]; 
(2) shift [j] > [2]; (3) loss of [j] without any reflex except the dubious graph h-.® 
The only two Portuguese words that showed an exceptional treatment of the 
yod were irmGo < germdnus ‘brother’ (not ‘cousin’) and the proper name Elvira, 
of Germanic provenience (< Gelovira). Years ago, Cornu suggested a more 
brilliant than convincing explanation of these ‘exceptions’: the yod developed 
in these words as though it were in medial position because of the frequency of 
the combinations meu germdnu and domna Gelvira.* Meyer-Liibke accepted 
the first and rejected the second theory, arguing that Elvira might have been 
borrowed from Spanish. In so doing, he committed himself to a doubly erro- 
neous statement: if the starting-point for the development of names of close 
relatives must be sought for in their combination with the possessive pronoun, 
must we not expect OPtg. *badre ‘father’ through the agency of the sequence 
meu patre?™ As for Elvira, Meyer-Liibke was in a position to know better than 
anybody else that Germanic proper names were much more abundantly repre- 
sented on Portuguese-Galician than on Castilian soil.*% In this impasse, our word 
iguaria, if correctly traced back to zequdria, may yield the clue to the problem. 
Once indeed we discard Cornu’s theory” and accept the proposed etymology 





1.1-31, especially 29-31. The author came to the conclusion that in Castilian yema ‘bud’ 
yolk’, yerno ‘son-in-law’, yeso ‘gypsum’, yuso ‘below’, yugo ‘yoke’, yunta ‘couple (of oxen)” 
yace ‘he lies’, yanta ‘he dines’, Sant-iago were representative of the vernacular stratum’ 
whereas junio ‘June’, junco ‘rush’, justo ‘just’, juro ‘I swear’, juzgo ‘I judge’, junto ‘I join’, 
Jorge ‘George’, joven ‘young’, jornada ‘journey’, jornal ‘day-work’, jamds ‘never’ were 
formations borrowed from mediaeval Latin, French, Provengal, or Catalan (note the con- 
trast to Spaulding’s statement). In pretonic position, yod was altogether dropped, as in 
enero ‘January’, hermano ‘brother’, hiniesta ‘Spanish broom’, hinojo ‘knee’. Before ue, 
[2] developed in vernacular words: juego ‘play’, jueves ‘Thursday’, juez ‘judge’. Uncir, 
uftir ‘to join’ < iungere was due to dissimilation of palatal groups (and so were, according 
to Baist, echo ‘I throw’ and ayuno ‘I fast’). A different and more illuminating explanation 
has been offered by R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola® 124-5 
(Madrid, 1941), who makes the development of initial yod dependent on its environment: 
it has been preserved before a stressed front vowel (including a), eliminated before an 
unstressed front vowel, shifted to [4] before any back vowel; the remaining exceptions are 
discarded as dialectalisms. 

% On the possible phonetic value in Old Spanish of h- in words like hermano and hinojo 
see W. B. Hawkins, Flight from Assimilation and Trial and Error in Spanish Linguistics, 
HR 10.273-84. 

% See Gr. Grundr.? 1.991. This explanation has been accepted by Nunes, Compéndio? 
168, and has appealed likewise to Huber, APtg. Elementarbuch 112; Williams mentions it 
without endorsing it. 

7 Tappolet, Romanische Verwandtschaftsnamen, passim, has recorded numerous in- 
stances of apocope and aphaeresis, but has failed to produce any evidence of a leaning 
toward amalgamation with the preceding possessive pronoun (comparable, for instance, 
to the place names Santervas < Sancti Gervasii, Santibdfiez < Sancti Johannis, Santurde < 
Sancti Georgii, mentioned by Baist in Gr. Grundr.? 1.899). 

9 See his Romanische Namenstudien: Altportugiesische Personennamen (Kais. Ak. d. 
Wiss. Wien, Sitzungsb. phil.-hist. K1., vol. 149, 184). 

” That germdanu was a word used in the vernacular (at least of the Iberian and Apennine 
peninsulas), whereas frater was rather favored by ecclesiastic writers, has been conclusively 
demonstrated by Paul Aebischer, L’italien prélitteraire a-t-il dit germano et germana pour 
‘frére’ et ‘soeur’? Etude de stratigraphie linguistique, ZRPh 57.211-39. 
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of iguaria, the reputedly pronounced contrast between the development in 
Spanish and in Portuguese is reduced to its proper proportions. Focusing ex- 
clusively on the development of pretonic [je-] and envisaging the Luso-Castilian 
area as a whole in the early Middle Ages, we may class the three recorded re- 
flexes as follows: 

(1) Gelovira > OPtg. Gelvira, *genuculu > OPtg. giolho ‘knee’, *gemellicu > 
Transm. gemelgo ‘twin’ (REW? §3720), gingiva > Ptg. gengiva ‘gum’, genesta > 
Ptg. giesta ‘Spanish broom’, gelata > Ptg. geada ‘hoar-frost’, *ectdre (Einf.* 
§138) > OPtg. geitar ‘to throw’, generale > Ptg. geral ‘general, adj.’, genera- 
tione > OPtg. geeracom ‘family’, and many learned and semi-learned words in 
Castilian; 

(2) Germanu > OSp. (h)ermano, *genuculu > OSp. (h)inojo, genesta > Sp. 
hiniesta, gelare > OSp. (hA)elar ‘to freeze’; 

(3) Gelovira > Sp. Ptg. Elvira, germanu > Ptg. irméo, iequdria > Ptg. 
iguaria, *ienudriu > Sp. enero ‘January’,’" *ieniperu (Einf. §138) > Sp. enebro 
‘juniper’, *iectare > Sp. echar, *gemellicu > OSp. emelgo (REW? §3720), *ge- 
melliceu > OSp. (e)mellizo (REW? §3721), gemere > OSp. emer ‘to sigh’, gingiva 
> Sp. encia (OSp. enzia); also, according to Baist, *genudre > OSp. enguar. 

The second pattern, apparently the petrifaction of an intermediate state, is 
incident to Spanish alone. Counter to the current belief, pattern 3 turns out 
to be proper to Castile and Portugal alike. If we apply to this particular case 
the principles established in Origenes del espafiol, we are safe in assuming that 
there existed side by side, possibly as late as the end of the first millennium, a 
conservative mode of pronouncing the original sequence [je], to wit as [Ze] or 
[ge], and a progressive, distinctly ‘vulgar’ mode, which consisted in dropping the 
initial consonant. Subsequently, the consolidation of the vernaculars gave rise 
to the tendency to eliminate superfluous doublets, i.e. such as did not enrich the 
vocabulary by semantic differentiation. At this juncture, the archaistic pro- 
nunciation, supported by the absorption of an increasing number of Latinisms,! 
tended to prevail in the traditional-minded West (including parts of Leon and 
Asturias),!* while the revolutionary vernacular pronunciation dominated in the 
less cultured Center. However, the segregation was not strict, and relics of the 


100 There may exist a fourth reflex, to wit ye-; compare OSp. iermano (a graph that may 
be interpreted in a variety of ways) and Yelvira, listed by Huber, Aptg. Elem. 112. 

101 Ptg. janeiro is an outgrowth of idnudriu, Sp. enero goes back to *ienudriu; see REW* 
§4576; Einfiihrung® §138; M. L. Wagner, La stratificazione del lessico sardo, RLiR 4.7-8. 

102 Tt is generally true that Latinisms merged more intimately with vernacular elements 
in Portugal than in Spain, thus interfering with native phonological and morphological 
processes and deeply affecting the lexicon; for the contrast between Sp. interrumpir ~ Ptg. 
interromper and similar cases, see the writer’s Some Contrasts Between Verbal Derivations 
in Spanish and Portuguese, Univ. of Wyoming Publications 9.53-67; for the conflicting 
reflexes of the suffix -tidne, see the article Spanish deleznar ‘to slide’, lezne ‘smooth, slippery’, 
Hispanic Review 12.57-65; for the different development in the two areas of -en- 
tia, see the forthcoming monograph The Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -en- 
tia in the Romance Languages with Special Reference to Ibero-Romance. 

103 See F. Hanssen, Gramatica histérica de la lengua castellana 47-8 (Halle, 1913) and the 
sources mentioned in footnotes 23, 24, 25. In the East of the peninsula, the consonant 


has not been dropped. 
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originally alternate pronunciation remained in either domain.™ If this explana- 
tion is correct, an improved method has been found to integrate not only iguaria, 
but the much more important word irmé@o and the proper name Elvira as well in 
the general framework of Hispanic phonology. 

The third significant shift, the change in iequdria of pretonic e into 1, is apt to 
be explained in three different ways: (1) as due to the metaphonic influence of 
the following [w];! (2) as a result of the palatalization by the (subsequently 
dropped) initial [%];!° (8) as a consequence of the combined agency of these 


two factors. 

The influence of [w] on pretonic Romance [e] appears clearly in Ptg. igual < 
aequale ‘equal’ and its congeners,” yet not necessarily in minguar ‘to decrease’ 
and linguagem ‘language’, as some grammars claim.’ On the other hand, 


104 A cursory survey of Hispanic place-names of other than Latin provenience did not 
yield for Portugal further examples of the treatment of initial yod as in [jermanu], 
[jekwarja]; see G. Sachs, Die germanischen Ortsnamen in Spanien und Portugal 19 (Jena- 
Leipzig, 1932; Berliner Beitr. z. roman. Phil. vol. 2) and J. M. Piel, Os nomes germ4nicos 
da toponimia portuguesa, BF 2.105-40, 224-40, 289-314; 3.37-53, 218-42, 367-94; 4.24-56, 
307-22; 5.35-57, 277-88; 6.65-86, 328-50 (final installment not yet available), especially Nos. 
326-51, 568-604, and 843-51. Both authors illustrate the preservation of [ge-] as [Ze-]. 
No pertinent examples have been found in David Lopes, Toponimia d4rabe de Portugal, 
RH 9.35-74; the same author’s later essay in RL 24.257-73 was not available for consulta- 
tion. Generally speaking it is questionable whether Germanic and Semitic words, absorbed 
in the early Middle Ages, could yield the same result in regard to this shift as the inherited 
Latin stock. 

105 On this influence, see Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica 33; Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 
59-60; Baist, Gr. Grundr.? 1.893; Huber, Altptg. Elementarbuch 63-5; Williams, From Lt. 
to Ptg. 44. 

106 A tentative statement to this effect is found only in Huber, op.cit. 64. 

107 Eguarico ‘hostler’, eguarica ‘horse’s stable’ developed along different lines because 
of the secondary stress on the initial vowel through association with égua < equa ‘mare’; 
see Cornu, Gr. Grundr.? 1.944; for old examples, see Eluciddrio s.v. (the meaning is given 
inaccurately). Oniguar and igualha see RFH 1.358-9. Examples of igualdanga ‘equality’: 
Elucidério s.v.; L. Mont. 162; Crén. Joio I 286. Examples of igual(d)eza ‘equality’: Livro 
da Virtuosa Bemfeitoria 52, 83 (ed. J. Pereira de Sampaio; Porto, 1910). Huber, op.cit. 
64 quotes igualmente as of the year 1214. Other examples are: igualmente ‘equally’ Fab. 
f. 4v; iguais P. Men. f. 56v; igualhar ibid. f. 52r; iguallar Crén. Joao I 56; iguaes Cérte Imp. 
T.Arc.61. Noteworthy is igalmente Eufr. f. 43v, suggesting the existence of a variant form 
igal (cf. Ptg. antigo ‘old’ beside Sp. antiguo) and iugua(a)es Cod. Alc. 200 ff. 210r, 216v, 
iugualmente ibid. f. 215v, reflecting the same development as aqua > augua. In Spanish, 
igual superseded egual at a considerably later date. 

108 To begin with, the etymology of minguar is uncertain. Huber and Williams give 
*minudre, so does A. Alonso BDHA 1.408 (and quite recently Menéndez Pidal, Manualé 
60) for Sp. menguar, but C. Michaélis, Homen. Men. Pid.3.458 argued in favor of a deriva- 
tive in -ificdre. The next difficulty is the problem of the dependence of the vowel on the 
accent, because of the co-existence of stressed and unstressed forms. Furthermore, it is 
not clear whether mingua directly perpetuates the Latin 7 or has passed through the stage 
mengua; yet even if we knew whether the vowel had been preserved or reintroduced, it would 
still remain problematic whether the given treatment was due to [w] or to the preceding 
consonant cluster; compare for methodological guidance P. Fouché, Etudes de philologie 
hispanique: 6 et % latins en castillan, RH 77.2-24. The thorniest question is that of the 
regional distribution; against MSp. mengua, lengua there exists OSp. mingua, see Menén- 
dez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid 760. In Old Portuguese continued wavering can be observed. 
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gtolho < genuculu'™ and giesta < genesta! are witnesses for the palatalizing effect 
of initial [Z], and so are germanu > irmdo' and popular jijum < iéitin(1)u 
‘fast’."? It must not be argued that the shift to 7 in giolho has been occasioned 
by the hiatus: true, e is known to have been raised to 7 in primary hiatus in Old 
Portuguese (lene > liom ‘lion’),"* but in secondary hiatus, created by the loss 
of intervocalic -d-, -g-, -l-, -n-, and yod, the e sound was mostly perpetuated as 
late as the end of the 15th century" (except for the preposition diante ‘before’, 





with the z forms prevailing from the outset; Mar. Eg. f. 63r mingua, minguado; Tr. Dév. f. 
149v mingua; Jélio César f. 18c mingua, f. 32b mingasse (suggesting a variant form?), f. 
47d minguada, f. 49d mingu[av]a; Cod. Alc. 200 f. 199v mengua (twice), f. 204v linguagé, 
f. 205v mjngua, f. 216v améguamento ‘decrease’; Tundalo 254 lingua, 261 mingua; Fab. ff. 
3r, 10v limgua, ff. 3v, 9v, 18v, 30v mingua, f. 1lv vinguanga ‘revenge’; M. Paulo f. 80v len- 
guoa, f. 92r lenguagés, f. 92v lingua. The question deserves special study. 

109 Giolho is, indeed, by far the predominant form throughout the Old Portuguese period: 
see Mar. Eg. ff. 55r, 62v, 63r; Barlaam and Josaphat f. 33v (A Portuguese Version of the 
Life of B. and J., ed. R. D. Abraham; Philadelphia, 1938); M. Paulo ff. 33v, 34v, 82r, 83r, 
88r; MS Val. Fern. 21, 28, 46, 58, 62, 67, 77, 84; Canc. Ger. 1.306; Garcia da Orta 1.265. How- 
ever, geolho is also found, e.g. Josaph. Barl. f. 43v; Milagres de S. Anténio, see Huber 237; 
MS Val. Fern. 16. The modern form joelho, arrived at through metathesis, is recorded 
early: Tr. Dév. f. 156r, Crén. Joao I 27, M. Paulo f. 19v, Canc. Ger. 1.200. The oldest form, 
géolho, is encountered in the 13th century Cancioneiros; see Nunes, Cr. Arc. 392 and Huber, 
Elementarbuch 54. The metathesis must have occurred while the e was nasalized, since 
two consecutive oral vowels would have been dealt with in a different way. On Gal. 
geonlho see RL 13.311. 

110 Nunes, Compéndio? 61 was at a loss how to explain giesta, suggesting two tentative 
solutions: dissimilation of consecutive e sounds or development as in hiatus. Either 
interpretation is unsatisfactory. Why indeed should genesta > *geesta not have experienced 
the vowel contraction which struck similar words? In the Documentos de Beira, ed. 
P. A. d’Azevedo, RL 8, we find Meendiz (1270), meesmo ‘same’ (1270), perteemga ‘property’ 
(1292), séélo ‘seal’ (1292), which subsequently yielded Mendes, mesmo, pertenca, selo. Tun- 
dalo contains sééstro ‘left’ (p. 249), tréévas ‘darkness’ (p. 249), enpéécer ‘to hinder’ (p. 250), 
freestra ‘window’ (p. 257), which evolved into sestro, trevas, empecer, fresta. If genesta 
swerved from this line, it can only have happened owing to the palatalizing effect of [%]. 

111 See the interesting data assembled by N. P. Sacks, The Latinity of Dated Documents 
in the Portuguese Territory 10 (Philadelphia, 1941), who quotes (Latin) termana, iermano 
as of the years 897 and 908, respectively, and irmanos, irmanibus (visibly affected by the 
vernacular) as of 1097. Irmana instead of irmdéa, not infrequent in Old Portuguese lyrics, 
has been explained by H. R. Lang and more recently by M. Rodrigues Lapa LP 1.15 as a 
significant survival of pre-literary Portuguese (C. Michaélis preferred to see a Castilianism 
in it). Huber, Elementarbuch 64, gives a very late date for the persistence of the archaic 
variety germdo (1288). The spelling was in the 13th century: irméo, irmdo, see Docum. 
Beira as of 1271, 1274 and Docum. do Mosteiro de Chelas (ed. P. A. d’Azevedo, RL 9) as 
of 1273; later yrmao, hirmaéo. Irmdéo has influenced the development of erémita ‘hermit’ 
(REW? §2890) on Portuguese soil; cf. Tr. Dév. ff. 157r, 160 v irmitéao ‘hermit’; Fab. f. 24v 
ermida beside irmida ‘hermitage’; M. Paulo f. 13r irmit@aes; MS Val. Fern. 38 irmida, 91 
hermida. 

112 Mentioned by Nunes, Compéndio® 60. 

113 Compare the reflexes of credtira ‘creature’ and ledne ‘lion’: criatura occurs in Tundalo 
256, Cod. Alc. 200 f. 201r, Fab. f. 5v, M. Paulo f. A vi v as against the lonely testimony of 
creatura in the archaic Vida de S. Nicolau; liom in Fab. f. 4v, lydes in M. Paulo ff. 35r, 36v, 
40r, 41r, MS Val. Fern. 56, 68, Miscel. 18 as against leom Fab. ff. 5r, 11v, leam Fab. f. 21v. 

114 In peiore ‘worse’ the [j] was dropped so early as to justify piores Tundalo 254, pyor 
MS Val. Fern. 48 beside peor Fab. f. 11r, discussed RL 9.33 (note the retarded development 
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which developed under special rhythmic conditions).“5 The palatalization of e 
through initial [2%], not yet studied in any detail, must be carefully distinguished 
from the one produced by a following [%], as in tzjolo ‘brick’"® or dialectal didal 
< digitale ‘thimble’,"” which in turn are comparable to the well-known cases of 
milhor < meliore ‘better’,"® mizquinho < Ar. meskin ‘miserable’ (REW? §5539).1° 
The shift ge- > (g)t in Portuguese, to be sure, was only tendential and left few 
vestiges,’ yet the phenomenon per se is not quite isolated in Romance. Most 
present-day students of French are agreed that in words like céra > cire ‘wax’ 
the stressed ¢ in an open syllable yielded 7 directly through the instrumentality 





of meio < medianu ‘middle’ Misc. 54, caused by association with meio ‘midst’). Also, to 
judge by the testimony of meolo Fab. f. lv, miolo M. Paulo f. 50r, myolo MS Val. Fern. 70 
(< *medullu ‘marrow’), intervocalic -d- must have disappeared prior to -l- and -n-. Other- 
wise, only e is recorded: Docum. Chelas teor ‘tenor’ (1292); Tundalo 254 jeada ‘hoar-frost’, 
259 lealmente ‘loyally’; Fab. f. 8r ameacar ‘to threaten’, f. 35r semear ‘to sow’; Cast. Perig. 
T. Arc. 50 theudo ‘held’; L. d. Alveit. T. Arc. 45 ameude ‘often’; Eufr. f. 42v ameude; Mar. 
Eg. f. 53v terreaaes ‘earthly’, f. 62v geada; Tr. Dév. f. 149r terrea[e]s; P. Men. f. 41v ameude 
beside amiude; L. Mont. 49 ameude; Crén. Joao I 37, 66 ameude, 81 meudo ‘small’; M. Paulo 
ff. lv, 6r terreal, f. 39r ameude ‘often’, f. 91v areoso ‘sandy’; MS Val. Fern. 53 meudo, 54 
esmeuca ‘he minces’, 54 ¢eoso ‘jealous’. Note the difference between the development of 
the product of *genuculu and those of minitim, minitu, ex-minitiat, *terréndles, sémindre 
in reference to the vowel of the pretonic syllable. 

118 Docum. Chelas adeante (1292, 1298); Tundalo 257 adeante beside adiante; Fab. f. 3v 
per diante; Cast. Perig. T. Arc. 47 deante; Tr. Dév. f. 139r adiantado, f. 154v diante; P. Men. 
ff. 30r, 38v adiante; Cr. Joao I 44 adeamte; M. Paulo f. 283 adiante, f. 93r dianteiro. 

116 Of Castilian origin; see Nunes, Compéndio* 60. 

117 This variant form is listed by Nunes, Compéndio? 61. 

118 Throughout the Middle Ages, milhor and melhor were equally common variants. 
Milhor occurs S. Nicolau (twice), Fab. ff. 3v, 7v, 22v, 32v, 39r, Demanda T. Arc. 44, P. 
Men. ff. 33v, 63r, 65v, L. Cons. f. 4v, M. Paulo ff. 8v, 98r. Melhor is recorded in Tundalo 
254, L. Cons. f. 9v, Crén. Joao I 4, 44, 70, MS Val. Fern. 14, 56; cf. melloramos ‘we improve’ 
Docum. Chelas (1277), melorado ibid. (1296), melhorar Fab. f. 36v. The form vilhice ‘old 
age’ (instead of velh-ice) Eufr. f. 49r can be likened to milhor, but lends itself to other 
explanations as well. 

119 Portuguese medial s, especially as the introductory element of a consonant cluster, 
is known to have a palatal coloring; see Goncalves Viana’s statement, reprinted BF 7.196. 
The shift was a latent possibility rather than a ‘law’ and did not affect all words at the same 
time nor to the same extent. Mizquinho, borrowed from Arabic in the 8th century, is by 
far the prevalent form: Tr. Dév. ff. 145v, 152r; Mar. Kg. f. 64v; Eufr. ff. 49r, 49v; Tundalo 
250, 253, 254, 255; Fab. ff. 16r, 28Br, 3lr, 35v; Barlaam f. 35r beside mezquinho Boosco del. 
Cr. Arc. 215; mizquindade ‘misery’ Mar. Eg. f. 57r, Eufr. f. 49r, Barlaam f. 2v beside mes- 
qutjndade Nobil. Cr. Arc. 52. The other extreme is represented by mester ‘need’, bor- 
rowed several centuries later from Gallo-Romance. The form with -e- prevails: Docum. 
Chelas (1292); Nobil. T. Arc. 41; L. Alveit. T. Arc. 45; Tr. Dév. f. 189v; Mar. Eg. f. 
53r; Tundalo 258; Fab. f. 48v; Crén. Jofo I 41, MS Val. Fern. 74, as against mister P. 
Men. ff. 30r, 48r; L. Mont. 46, 67. If in Modern Portuguese the relation of the variants 
has been reversed (mesquinho, mister), this may be attributed to the increasing supremacy 
of the trend to dissimilate consecutive vowels over other, in part overlapping phonetic 
tendencies. In Old Portuguese, mesturar and misturar ‘to mix’, messegeiro and missegeiro 
‘messenger’, tesouro and tisouro ‘treasury’ co-existed over a period of centuries. 

120 The question may be raised why geada did not yield *giada in harmony with giesta, 
OPtg. giolho, dialectal jijum and also irméo and iguaria. The answer may be that it was 
steadily associated with gelo ‘ice’, in which the stem syllable was tonic, hence bound to 
develop differently. 
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of the preceding palatal'*! (whereas older schools of thought preferred seeing in 
the 7 a product of the belated simplification of the triphthong *iez). Because 
of the equally close relationship of iguaria with igual on the one hand and with 
irmao, gtolho, giesta on the other, it is most appropriate to regard the shift e > 7 
as due to the simultaneous agency of metaphony and palatalization.!” 


121 See K. Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzésischen Sprache® 189, 198 
(Halle, 1932); M. K. Pope, From Latin to Modern French 239 (Manchester, 1934); U. T. 
Holmes Jr. and A. H. Schutz, A History of the French Language 33 (New York, [1938]). 
A. Dauzat, Histoire de la langue francaise 68 (Paris, 1930), quoting mercides ‘mercies’ as 
of 627, merely says that the diphthong ez was affected by the preceding palatal (even as 
Meyer-Liibke phrased it in 1908 in Hist. Gr. d. frz. Spr.1 1.65). Suchier expressed the belief 
that the shift e > 7 may have preceded the diphthongization of @ in Northern Gaul (Gr. 
Grundriss? 1.731). Wartburg, Evolution et structure* 52, speaks vaguely, in reference 
to merci, of a ‘réaction de la consonne sur la voyelle’. Gamillscheg, in his lecture course 
on French phonology (1937), disproved the theory of the triphthong. H. Rheinfelder, 
Altfranzésische Grammatik 1.103-4 (Munich, 1937) is undecided which theory to accept. 
Nyrop, Gr. hist.? 1.204 and Suchier, Les voyelles toniques du vieux frangais 48 (Paris, 
1906) offer no explanation. 

122 A. Darmesteter, Cours de grammaire historique’ 1.105; L. Clédat, Grammaire é]é- 
mentaire de la vieille langue francaise 286 (Paris, 1887); Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm. 
1.112; also Schwan-Behrens and Anglade. Modern treatises that favor this view are 
scarce: L. Jordan, Altfranzésisches Elementarbuch 72 (Bielefeld-Leipzig, 1923); Brunot- 
Bruneau, Précis de grammaire historique de la langue francaise 110 (Paris, 1937) and, 
surprisingly enough, E. Richter, Beitriige zur Geschichte der Romanismen 95, 116, 168-9, 
206-7 (Halle, 1934). A similar palatalization of a front vowel by the preceding c does not 
seem to be known to Hispanic dialects; see W. Meyer-Liibke, La evolucién de la c latina 
delante de e e 7 en la peninsula ibérica, RFE 8.225-51. 

123 Aside from the questions discussed in the preceding footnotes, the development of 
pretonic e presents numerous difficulties which await clarification. J. Moreira, RL 8.281 
explained lectione > ligéo ‘lesson’ through assumption of an intermediate stage *leicao 
(cf. eleigdéo ‘election’); assimilation to the -itidne > -i¢déo pattern is more likely to underlie 
the shift. The theories proposed by J. Leite de Vasconcelos, RL 13.433-4, are subject to 
caution: to illustrate the reputed shift et > 7 in pretonic syllable, he posits unnecessarily 
complicated etymologies, e.g. idade ‘age’ < aevitdte, not aetdte; iguar < adaequdre, likening 
these cases to isento < exemptu, igreja < ecclésia, disregardful of chronological discre- 
pancies and phonological contrasts. 

Only an approximate idea of the diversity of the factors involved can be given here. 
Fezerom > fizeram ‘they did’ is due to analogical influence of fiz ‘I did’. Enquerer ‘to 
inquire’ (Docum. Beira, 1292; Docum. Chelas, 1298) yielded to inquirir (M. Paulo f. 2r) 
because of (1) conjugation shift -er > -ir, (2) assimilation of pretonic e to tonic 7 (responsible 
for common pidir ‘to ask’, aligria ‘mirth’ Tundalo 255, 261, Tr. Dév. f. 149v, mancibia 
‘youth’ Tr. Dév. f. 143v, riliquias ‘relics’ Tundalo 258), (3) vacillation between en- and in-, 
the vernacular and the learned outgrowths of the same Latin prefix. The extreme un- 
popularity of such sequences as e - é, e — é1, ei — é(i) is an agency whose power in modifying 
words within the period of time 1200-1600 has been underrated; it led to the dissimilations 
t-e,t-et. Examples: dereito ‘right, law’ (cf. Sp. derecho) Docum. Chelas 1277-96, Docum. 
Beira 1292, Tundalo 250, 261, Fab. ff. 4v, 42v, Crén. Joao I 37, 80, but direito M. Paulo f. 
28r, MS Val. Fern. 28 (co-existence of learned directo ‘straightforward’ Tundalo 250, 253 
may have paved the way) ; pequeno ‘small’ used currently, but piqueno P. Men. ff. 40v, 57r; 
’ L. Mont. 77; enteiro ‘entire’ (cf. Sp. entero) as late as M. Paulo ff. 18r, 89v, but the new 
form inteiro as early as P. Men. 36v, 64r; deleitar ‘to delight’ Tundalo 258, but dylezto ‘de- 
light’ ibid. 255, 256. Idade, whose i- dates from the earliest time (Eufr. f. 48v, Hist. Ger. T. 
Arc. 57, Crén. Joao I 29, 59, 60) must be dissociated from igreja, whose 1- evolved toward 
the close of the Middle Ages: eygleyga Docum. 1193 T. Arc. 15, eygreya Docum. Beira 1274; 
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To sum up, not only is the proposed etymoiogy of iguaria compatible with the 
known phonological outline of Portuguese, but it has provided an opportunity 
to arrive at a better understanding of some of the more delicate features both of 
its vocalism and of its consonantism. It now remains to be seen what benefit 
can be derived from the new etymology in accounting for the obliteration of the 
stem zecur in Romance and its replacement by other formations, borrowed from 
Greek or modelled after Greek prototypes. 


4. Etymological dictionaries of Latin and Romance are agreed on the absence 
of zecur from the stock of medieval and modern dialects.!* Zauner in an early 
onomasiologic monograph supplied a list of recorded substitutes for ‘liver’.!% 
G. Paris gave a preliminary classification of the reflexes of the new VLt. base 
*ficatum, tracing it to cvxwrdv.6 This justly famous essay provoked much fruit- 
ful controversy.” A refined tentative genealogy of the products of *ficatum has 
been offered by Wartburg.!® Schuchardt emphasized the influence of hépar 





eygreia S. Nicolau; egreja Mar. Eg. passim, Eufr. ff. 44v, 45v, Cron. Joao I 24, 57, 62, 80; 
igreja Eufr. 48v, 50v, Tr. Dév. f. 162v, Tundalo 249, 260, M. Paulo f. 23v (parallel to direzto, 
dileito, piqueno, inteiro; cf. also Theresia > Tareija, ceresia ‘cherry’ > OPtg. cereija, careija 
[Compéndio? 56, 59]). Popularity of the sequence 7 — ¢, documented above, is responsible 
for the transformation of vezinho ‘neighbor’ (cf. Sp. vecino) Fab. f. 5v, M. Paulo ff. 5v, 23r, 
MS Val. Fern. 28, 34 into vizinho Eufr. f. 46v, M. Paulo ff. 18v, 38r. The shift emveja ‘envy’ 
(cf. Sp. envidia) Crén. Joao I 56 to MPtg. inveja can again be explained by dissimilation of 
e — é, but the prefix may also have played an important part in the process (cf. enperador 
‘emperor’ S. Nic. as against imperador Miscel. 6, 16, and the like). Cilada ‘ambush’ is a 
cross of OPtg. ciada and the Castilianism celada MS Val. Fern. 98. The development of 
inimicus ‘foe’ on Portuguese soil requires special study. 

124 See Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine? 472 (Paris, 1939); 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW® 1.673 (Heidelberg, 1938). But see Schuchardt ZRPh 28.448 on 
géster. 

‘2% A. Zauner, Die romanischen Namen der KOrperteile, RF 14.339-530, specifically 
504-7. W. Meyer-Liibke, Neubenennungen von Ké6rperteilen im Romanischen, WS 12 
(1929), is not available to me at the present moment. 

126 G. Paris, Ficatum en roman, Miscellanea Ascoli 41-63 (Turin, 1901); Rom. 30.568-9. 
Both items are reprinted in Mélanges linguistiques 532-53 (Paris, 1909). 

127 For bibliographical data, see FEW 3.490-3 (1932) and REW® §8494 (s.v. sykoton). 
Important is the opinion of M. L. Wagner, La stratificazione del lessico sardo, RLiR 4.14-7, 
who (in accordance with Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung*® §168, but against Wartburg) regards 
ftcatu as the oldest reflex. The same author’s Studien tiber den sardischen Wortschatz 
115 (Geneva, 1930) contains only the correction of a minor detail. REW® accepts Wart- 
burg’s theory with one reservation concerning the development in Eastern Sicily. 

128 The nucleus of Paris—Wartburg’s theory is as follows. Early appreciation of the 
Greek cuisine stimulated the Romans to coin, with the means of their own language, an 
equivalent of (jap) cvxwrd. This first attempt at an imitation was *ficdtum, preserved 
in archaic peripheral dialevts, such as Roumanian, Dalmatian, Raeto-Romance. In the 
meantime the Greek wore radiated directly westward, reaching Rome as *sécoium, 
*sécotum. The following three stages of the process reflect the gradual assimilation of 
native *ficdtum to imported *sécotum: (1) *ficatu, only the stress is affected; reflected in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and some Italian and Sardinian dialects; (2) *fécatu: both stress and 
tonic vowel are affected ; reflexes in Astur-Leonese, Gallo-Romance, and Italian; (3) *fécotu: 
stress, tonic vowel, and post-tonic vowel are affected: traces only in Eastern Sicily, most 
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on the development of jficatum;!” also, he suggested that zecur (whose position 
had been weakened through morphological complexity) might have been dealt 
the final blow through the advent to power of Christianity because of its connec- 
tion with haruspicy. Finally he stressed that ordinary people have a much 
vaguer knowledge of the liver than of many other parts of their body. The 
little that they know they learn, if they belong to the privileged class, through 
their cook or their physician, and both happened to be mostly of Greek parentage 
in ancient Rome. Thus ficdtum-sijcdtum, as a term of gastronomy, and hépar, 
as a term of medicine,’' were apt to supplant zecur; compare other terms for 
inner organs, e.g. stomachus < orduaxos (since Plautus) and splén, a loan-word 
from Greek which early evicted native lién ‘milt’,'** while otherwise Greek words 


vulnerable of all Romance provinces to Greek influence. Metathesis, suffix change, and 
other accidents complicate the development in individual dialectal areas. 

In elaborating this theory, the following writings may be taken into consideration: 
E. G. Wahlgren, Un probléme de phonétique romane 163-71 (distinguishes between OFr. 
feie < *fécatu and OF‘. fie < *fidicu, considers firie Chanson de Roland ed. Bédier line 1278 
& drat deyduevov patterned after empirie ‘empire’, martirie ‘martyrdom’); G. Reichenkron, 
Franzésisch moustache, Spanisch mostacho, Italienisch mostaccio, mustacchio, ZFSL 58.48- 
55 (example of continued radiation of a Greek word toward the West; dialectal pvordxoy 
penetrates into Vulgar Latin in the 3rd century and is associated with -dceum; subsequently 
Byzantine povorda is assimilated to -dculum). On changes undergone by Greek words 
incorporated into Latin, see V. Vaaninen, Mots grecs changeant de déclinaison en latin, 
NM 39.305-14 (1938). Instances of figado ‘liver’ in Old Portuguese include: P. Men. ff. 
53v, 55r; L. Mont. 19, 63; MS Val. Fern. 43; Mestre Ginaldo, RL 13.298. 

129See Ficdtum, fecdtum < ficdtum + hepdte, ZRPh 25.615-6; Lat. (h)épar im 
Romanischen, ZRPh 28.435-49; also, because of the relationship between ‘milt’ and ‘liver’, 
Zu den romanischen Benennungen der Milz, Sitz.-ber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1917, 
pp. 156-70, exemplifying blends of splén and milza and lexical distinction between the milt 
of man and animal. 

130 Jecur belongs to an archaic heteroclite class of IE nouns with stems ending alternately 
in -r and -n; of this class there are only a few vestiges in Latin, e.g. iter -ineris ‘way’, femur 
-inis (beside -oris) ‘thigh’, cruor ‘blood’ beside cruentus ‘bloody, as(s)er ‘blood’ (LEW? 
1.72). On the declension of this type, see M. Leumann in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gr.* 238-9; 
F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre* 355 (Heidelberg, 1914); 
A. Ernout, Morphologie historique du latin? 73-4 (Paris, 1927); LEW? 1.673 (with bibliog- 
raphy up to the year 1936). It will be noticed that most of the Latin words belonging to 
this group refer to the human body, to which an old lexical stock corresponds in most 
languages, and that they have left few if any traces in Romance. (Special conditions that 
may have favored the disappearance of femur have been suggested by W. von Wartburg, 
Die Ausdriicke fiir die Fehler des Gesichtsorgans in den romanischen Sprachen und Dia- 
lekten 2 (Diss. Zurich, 1912]). 

131 To the bibliography on hépar given by REW? §4108 add D. S. Blondheim, Les parlers 
judéo-romans 53-4 (Paris, 1925). On hépar in Latin, see the excellent material offered by 
ThLL 6.2609-10 (1938), which invalidates some of Schuchardt’s surmises (e.g. the evidence 
of the use of hépar as connoting the liver of animals) ; compare also the exhaustive data on 
such derivatives as hépatia, hépatidrius, hépatids, hépatités (-titis), hépatizon, hépatus, 
showing that the word was propagated by naturalists rather than by physicians exclusively. 
On hepdtico > Ptg. pdtigo see RFH 2.420-1. 

132 For reasons not yet transparent, rén ‘kidney’ did persist in Romance, see Zauner, 
Rom. Nam. d. Kérpert. 517-9; REW® §§7206, 7209, 7209a, 7210, 7213. For lién and splén, 
see LEW? 1.799: splén is recorded since Vitruvius, splénicus < oxdnmxés since Pliny (echoed 
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were not borrowed to any appreciable extent to express the visible parts of the 
human body.!* 

Not even an approximate date for the disappearance of tecur from spoken 
Latin can be supplied.’ Possibly one of its latest traces in the speech of illiterate 
Romans is the admonition zecur, non iocur in Appendix Probi 82.!= Generally 
speaking, the r- and s-stems have sustained considerable losses in the develop- 
ment of Latin to Romance,!* but a sizable number of formations have sur- 
vived."*” Aggravating circumstances in the case of tecur were: (1) wavering in 
the nominative between zecur and zecor, not to speak of zocur;* (2) wavering in 
the oblique cases between zecor- (Pacuvius), tociner- (Livy), teciner-, tecinor-; 
(3) coinage in Late Latin of regressive nominatives iocinus, tecinus (Charisius) ; 
(4) vacillation, in popular parlance (Itala, devotional tablets), between singular 
and plural. The chaotic situation that ensued compelled the poets to restrict 
the use of the word to a single basic form (nom.-acc. sing.). Thus the ground 
was prepared for the intrusion of Greek newcomers through the channels sug- 
gested by Paris and Schuchardt. 

The factor of inflexional difficulties does not necessarily apply to formations 
produced from zecur. Just why, out of the seven recorded derivatives, precisely 


by liénicus in Caelius Aurelianus beside genuine Latin liéndsus ‘splenetic’), spléniticus 
and spléniacus are more recent. Stomachus does not seem to have inherited the primary 
connotation of oréyaxos, see E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque® 
915 (Heidelberg-Paris, 1938). 

133 Except in Roumanian, Macedo-Roumanian, and the dialects of Southern Italy, which 
absorbed the Hellenisms in the Middle Ages; see Zauner, op. cit. 346, 394, 401, 418, 456, 
512-6. On gnathus ‘jaw, cheek’, which from Italy spread to France, see H. R. Kahane, 
Bezeichnungen der Kinnbacke im Galloromanischen 60-3 (Jena-Leipzig, 1932), and more 
recently Designations of the Cheek in the Italian Dialects, Lana. 17.212-22. Even for 
physical defects the words traceable to Greek are few; Wartburg, Ausdriicke fiir die Fehler 
des Gesichtsorgans 45, 51-2, records only strabé < orpaBés ‘squint-eyed’. 

134 For full documentation of the following statements, see ThLL 7.244-6 (1935). 

135 See W. A. Bahrens, Sprachlicher Kommentar zur vulgirlateinischen Appendix Probi 
38 (Halle, 1922). 

136 For instance, aequor ‘plain, (surface of the) sea’; angor ‘anguish’, decus ‘ornament’, 
ebur ‘ivory’, faenus ‘interest’, foedus ‘treaty’, iubar ‘morning-star’, murmur ‘roaring, rust- 
ling’, scelus ‘crime’; cf. shift acer > *acrus ‘sour’ (REW? §92), preference given to gibbus 
over gibber ‘hunchback’ (REW? §3755), and the sweeping elimination of genus ‘kind’ (REW? 
§3738) and later ‘brick’ (REW? §4924). 

187 For instance, arbor ‘tree’ (REW® §606), carcer ‘jail’? (REW® §1679), cicer ‘chick-pea’ 
(REW? §1900), cinis ‘ashes’ (REW? §1929), femur ‘thigh’ (REW? §3240), fulgur ‘lightning’ 
(REW? §3555), fundus ‘ground’ (REW? §3585), furfur ‘bran’ (REW? §3595), guttur ‘throat’ 
(REW? §3930), latus ‘side’ (REW® §4934), lepus ‘hare’ (REW® §4991), marmor ‘marble’ 
(REW? §5638), mormyr ‘species of fish’ (REW® §5686), opus ‘work’ (REW? §6079), papdver 
‘poppy’ (REW? §6210), passer ‘sparrow’ (REW? §6268), pignus ‘pawn’ (REW? §6490), rdbur 
‘strength’ (REW® §7354), stercus ‘manure’ (REW? §8245), sulphur ‘brimstone’ (REW? 
§8443), tempus ‘time’ (REW? §8634), taber ‘bulb’ (REW? §8966), turtur ‘turtle-dove’ (REW? 
§9009), aber ‘udder’ (REW? §9026), vdmer ‘ploughshare’ (REW? §9448), vultur ‘vulture’ 
(REW? §9466), and others. 

138 Cf. ebur beside ebor, rdbur beside rébor. 
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tequaria should succeed in surviving, we are not yet in a position to determine.’ 
As to the circumstance that a Latin word retreating before Greek intruders should 
have entrenched itself, if only indirectly, precisely in the West of the Iberian 
peninsula, this should bring home to us a fact not yet sufficiently exploited by 
etymologists. Of all Romance countries, Portugal is the least Mediterranean 
in its historical and economic, if not cultural, orientation; it is Atlantic through 
and through. Now, borrowings from Greek into Latin-Romance and vice versa 
have usually been transmitted through the Mediterranean.“ The truly im- 
portant lesson that the derivation of iguaria from tequdria has taught us is, then, 
the realization that in its more insistent protection of the Latin patrimony against 
the expansion of Hellenisms, Portuguese differs from the other Romance lan- 
guages, including Catalan, traditionally gravitating toward the East, and its 
great neighbor Castilian.’ 


5. To sum up: 

(a) The semantic development of zguaria in Portuguese was: ‘choice morsel’ > 
‘dish, course’ > ‘food’. 

(b) The word, recorded since the 14th century, owes its present importance 
to the trade with newly discovered countries, and to the influx of popular vocabu- 
lary into the hitherto largely conventional literature around the year 1500. 

(c) There are no phonological difficulties in tracing iguaria to Late Latin 
tequaria ‘giblets’. The stress-shift was the consequence of a suffix change at an 


early date. 


(d) The loss of initial yod is the same as in irmdo, Elvira, and should not be 
dissociated from a kindred development in Castilian; Cornu’s theory, backed by 
Meyer-Liibke (1935), must be discarded. 


1389 Another gloss in the same codex (C. G. L. 2.325) has preserved iecordlis ‘jxrarixés’. 
Patterned after Hellenisms like arthriticus, nephriticus is the medical term tecoriticus 
‘qui iecoris vitio laborat’ (Marcellus Medicus). Its synonym iecordsus has been 
encountered in Caelius Aurelianus, Sidonius Apollinaris, and the Latin version of Dios- 
corides. Jecundénum has been amended by Heraeus into iecundérium ‘victimarium’. Jects- 
culum, a diminutive shaped after corpiisculum ‘small body’, enjoyed considerable cur- 
rency. Jocinerésus ‘suffering from a liver disease’ belonged to the Imperial Latinity. It 
is significant that most of the terms pertaining to medicine could not withstand the 
pressure of hépar, whereas iequdria, a culinary term, persisted in the vernacular. 

140 This has been particularly stressed by H. R. Kahane, Italo-Byzantinische Etymolo- 
gien: Scala, Byz.-Ngrch. Jb. 16.33-58, and by Renée (Toole-) Kahane, Italienische Marine- 
worter im Neugriechischen, AR 22.510-82. 

141 On Greek words in Catalan, especially maritime terms, see J. Coromines, Les relacions 
amb Grécia reflectides en el nostre vocabulari, Homen. Rubié y Lluch 3.283-316 (Barcelona, 
1936). On Greek elements in the variety of Medieval Latin used by Spanish clerics see L. 
Spitzer’s review of A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la edad media, MLN 53.122-46. 
As has recently been observed (C. C. Rice, Lana. 19.154-6), the number of Romance words 
traced back to Greek, both ancient and medieval, increases constantly, but attempts to 
classify them systematically, according to provinces or to semantic groups (as has been done 
for the inverse infiltration by H. Zilliacus, Zum Kampf der Weltsprachen im ostrémischen 
Reich, (Helsinki, 1935]), remain to be made. Attention has recently been given by E. 
Lofstedt to the penetration of Greek syntactic constructions into Romance vernaculars, 
e.g. in Lateinisch-Griechisches und Lateinisch-Romanisches, St. Neoph. 11.173-85. 
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(e) The change of pretonic e into 7 is due to the combined agency of palataliza- 
tion (as in giesta, giolho, irmaéo) and metaphony (as in igual). 

(f) Latin zecur must be rehabilitated as a stem not altogether extinct in Ro- 
mance. 

(g) The preservation in Portuguese alone of a Latin word retreating before 
Greek competitors (ficitum-sijkdton and hépar) is in all likelihood not due to 
ccincidence, but reflects the position of Portugal, oriented toward the Atlantic 
and not toward the Mediterranean.'? 


142 The rules of modern spelling as used in Portugal have been applied uniformly to titles 
of books throughout the article, but quotations have been reproduced faithfully from their 
respective sources, without eliminating orthographic inconsistencies. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Library of the University of California 
for repeated help in procuring the necessary material. 





THE VERB MORPHOLOGY OF SPOKEN FRENCH 


GrorcE L. TRAGER 
WasuineTon, D. C. 

{A statement of a possible phonemic analysis of spoken Standard French, fol- 
lowed by a number of morphophonemic statements, serves as introduction to a 
concise analysis of the inflection of verbs, showing the essential unity and simplicity 
of the system. The so-called irregular verbs are treated in full by reduction to a 
number of general types.] 


1.0. Spoken Standard French may be analyzed phonemically according to 
the following patterns. Only the main points of the analysis are noted. 

1.1. The consonants are /p, t, k, b, d, g, f, s, 8, v, z, 2, m,n, fi,l,r, y/. All 
occur initially and medially: /p/ papa ‘papa’, /t/ tutoyer ‘to say tu to’, /k/ 
cacahuéte ‘peanut’, /b/ bébé ‘baby’, /d/ dédier ‘to dedicate’, /g/ gogo ‘simpleton’, 
/£/ fifre ‘fife’, /s/ cesser ‘to cease’, /8/ chichement ‘stingily’, /v/ vivre ‘to live’, 
/z/ zézayer ‘to lisp’, /4/ juger ‘to judge’, /m/ moment ‘moment’, /n/ nennt 
‘no’ (familiar), /fi/ gnognote ‘worthless thing’, /1/ lilas ‘lilac’, /r/ ronronner ‘to 
purr’, /y/ youyou ‘small boat’. 

Those speakers who differentiate the finals of such pairs as sept (femmes) 
‘seven (women)’ and cette (femme) ‘this (woman)’, moval (masculine) and morale 
(feminine) ‘moral’, album ‘album’ and pomme ‘apple’, oeil ‘eye’ and feutlle 
‘leaf’, etc., have in absolute final position the consonants /p, t, k, f, s, z, m, 1, 
r, y/, as in: cep ‘vine-stalk’, sept, choc ‘shock’, vif ‘alive’ (masculine), sens ‘sense’, 
gaz ‘gas’, album, moral, finir ‘to finish’, oei1. ‘The second members of the pairs 
above, and such words as nappe ‘tablecloth’, (il) choque ‘(it) shocks’, étoffe 
‘cloth’, (zl) cesse ‘(it) stops’, phrase ‘sentence’, rire ‘to laugh’, and all other 
instances of so-called ‘final consonant plus mute e’ are analyzed as having con- 
sonant plus /a/ (see §1.2). Speakers who do not distinguish in the pairs cited 
probably have no final consonants, but only /Co/. 

The consonant /n/ occurs as syllable- and word-final, forming with preceding 
vowels the phonetic entities described as nasalized vowels: chien /Sien/ ‘dog’, 
roman /roman/ ‘novel’, bon /bon/ ‘good’ (masc.), jeun /Z¢n/ ‘fasting’, con- 
trasting with chienne /Siena/ ‘bitch’, romane /romana/ ‘Romanic’ (fem.), 
bonne /bona/ ‘good’ (fem.), jeune /Zgne/ ‘young’. 

All the consonants except /8, Z, m, fi, y/ may occur as syllable-finals within a 
word, as in opter ‘to choose’, atlas ‘atlas’, acteur ‘actor’, obvier ‘to obviate’, 
adjectif /adz.../ ‘adjective’, suggérer /siigz.../‘ ‘to suggest’, diphtongue ‘diph- 
thong’, restant /restan/ ‘remainder’, afghan /avgan/ ‘Afghan’, asbeste /azb.../ ‘as- 
bestos’, entrer /antre/ ‘to enter’, altérer ‘to change’, artiste ‘artist’. 

True consonant clusters exist initially, such as /pr/ in prier ‘to beg’, /pl/ 
in plier ‘to fold’, /tr/ in trois ‘three’, /str/ in stratégie ‘strategy’, and others; 
these, and some additional ones, also occur internally; a few clusters occur 
finally, as /nkt/ in distinct ‘distinct’, /st/ in est ‘east’. But most sequences of 
what seem to be only consonant sounds have one or more /a/-vowels within 
them: porterait /portare/ ‘(he) would carry’ contrasting with portrait /portre/ 
‘portrait’, becqueter /bekate/ ‘to peck’, demander /damande/ ‘to ask’, etc. 
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The consonant sounds [w, W] and non-fricative [y] (as in bien ‘well’) are not 
consonant phonemes but allophones of the vowels /u, ii, i/ respectively (see 
§1.2). 

Initial hiatus, preventing elision and linking, may be written /‘/, though it is 
doubtful that it is a phonological phenomenon, being rather a morphological 
characteristic of some stems. 

1.2. The vowELs are /i, e, e-, a, a, 0, O°, u, i, g/ (FULL vowels) and /a/ 
(wEAK). The long vowels /e-, a:, 0-/ are phonetically [e-, a-, o-], and may occur 
only as the last full vowel before final /Co/. The vowels /i, a, 0, u, ti, 6/ are 
phonetically long before final /ve, z(a), Zo, r(e)/, but the length is automatic. 
The vowel /e/ is [e] in syllables ending in a consonant, when followed by /Ca/, 
and before /r/, elsewhere [e]. The vowel /o/ is [o] when final, elsewhere [o]. 
The vowel /¢/ is [ce] internally, [ce-] before final /r(a)/ and /va/, [¢-] before final 
/za/, [6] elsewhere. 

With following /n/ in the same syllable, there are possible only the sequences 
/en/ [en], /an/ [an], /on/ [on], /oen/ [cen]. These ‘nasalized vowels’ are long be- 
fore final /Ca/. 

The vowels /i, ii, u/ are non-syllabic before another vowel, unless a consonant 
cluster or /y/ precedes (except that /ii/ is always non-syllabic before /i/ and 
/u/ before /a/); /i/ does not occur between vowels. 

The weak vowel /a/ is the phonemic synthesis of the phonetic entities described 
as voiceless aspirated release after a voiceless consonant, voiced neutral-tim- 
bred release after a voiced consonant, and the vowel [aw] between certain con- 
sonant sequences and sometimes in final position. 

1.3. There are no phonemes of WORD-ACCENT in French. 

The JUNCTURES known to exist are CLOSE (normal sequence of phonemes in 
a morpheme or word) and opEN—at the points of pause before and after an 
isolated word or a phrase. Many speakers distinguish qu’il écoute /kil-ekuta/ 
‘let him hear’, ‘whom he hears’ from qui l’écoute /kilekuta/ ‘who hears him’, 
mauvaise étoile /move-z-etuale/ ‘bad star’ from mawvais été /movezete/ ‘bad 
summer’, pauvre et bon /po-vr-ebon/ ‘poor and good’ from pawvre ébéne /povre. 
bens/ ‘poor ebony’, etc. These distinctions, whatever their exact phonetic 
nature, constitute the phonemic entity of hyphen juncture. 

Among the PHRASE INTONATIONS are various STRESSES, involving the relative 
strength of syntactically different parts of a phrase (NORMAL, REDUCED, WEAK, 
CONTRASTIVE), and the phrase-final pitch-stress distributions such as COMMA 
pause, PERIOD, INTERROGATION, EXCLAMATION, and undoubtedly others. The 
intonations are a matter little examined as yet, with which we need not concern 
ourselves here. 

2.0. The following MORPHOPHONEMIC RELATIONS hold in the inflection of verbs. 

2.1 REGULAR and AUTOMATIC alternations are: 

/y/ as stem-final is lost after /ua/ and /e/ before an ending beginning with 
/2/ or with a consonant (including the morphophonemic entities called below 
the linking consonants): /kruay/ stem of croire ‘to believe’ + /ra/ = /kruara/ 
the infinitive, /kruay/ + /t/ = /kruat/ croit ‘believes’, /kruay/ + /a/ = 
/krua/ croie ‘(that he may) believe’; /pey/ stem of payer /peye/ ‘to pay’ + 
/2/ = (je) pate /pe/ ‘(I) pay’. 
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/y/ alternates to /i/ after a vowel other than /ua/ or /e/ before /a/ or a con- 
sonant: /fiiy/ + /a/ = /fii/ fuie ‘(that he may) flee’. 

/y/ is lost after a vowel before /i/: /fiiy/ + /ir/ = /fiiir/ fuir ‘to flee’. 

/i/ of an ending before a vowel alternates to /y/ after a stem-vowel: /kruay/ 
+ /ion*/ = /kruayon?/ croyions ‘(we) were believing’; here the /y/ of the stem 
is lost before the /i/ of the ending, which then appears as /y/. 

/t, d, 8, Zz, v, m/ as stem-finals are lost before an ending beginning with the 
linking consonants /*, */ (see below): see the verbs sortir, mordre, finir, clore, 
vivre, dormir, below. 

/s, z/ are also lost before /r/ of an ending, as in finir (/finis/ + /r/) and 
clore (/klo-z/ + /re/). There are some irregular cases of /tr/ from /s/ + /r/ 
(as in nattre from /ne-s/ + /ra/), and /dr/ from /z/ + /r/ (as in coudre from 
/kuz/ + /re/); /dr/ also results irregularly from /1/ + /r/ (as in voudrai from 
/vul/ + /r/ + /e/); /ndr/ results from /n/ + /r/ (as in viendrat). 

/ii/ becomes /n/ before a consonant, as in craint /kren*/ from /krefi/ (as in 
craignent /krefio/ ‘they fear’) + /*/, and this /n/ results in /nd/ before /r/, 
as in craindre /krendro/. 

/a/ is lost (that is, alternates to zero) after a vowel, including cases where 
/y/ has first been lost after the vowel; that is, /Vy/ + /2/ results in /V/, as 
does /V/ + /a/: /kruay/ + /e/ = /krua/, /kre/ + /o/ = /kre/ crée ‘creates’. 

/e-, a-, o-/ alternate to /e, a, o/ everywhere other than before final /Ca/: 
/ve-t/ + /on?/ = /veton*/ vétons ‘(we) dress’, but /ve-tat/ vétent ‘(they) dress’; 
/pa:s/ + /on?/ = /pason*/ passons ‘let’s pass’; /o-t/ + /on?/ = /oton*/ dtons 
‘let’s take off’. 

The LINKING-CONSONANTS /#, ‘,?/ appear as phonemic /z, t, r/ before a vowel, 
and are phonemic zero elsewhere: /va?/ vas ‘go’ is /va/ phonemically, but 
vas-y ‘go there’ is /vazi/; tl a ‘he has’ is /ila/, but a-t-il ‘has he’ is /atil/ (that is, 
a ‘has’ is morphophonemically /at/. The /*/ occurs only in the infinitives in 
er: aller ‘to go’ /ale/, but aller et retour ‘round trip’ is often /alererotur/. 

The absence of any phoneme where an inflectional morpheme is expected is 
morphophonemic ZERO, indicated by /T/. 

2.2. Some NON-AUTOMATIC alterations are the following; they are determined 
by the individual verb-stem. 

SrEm-Loss is the alternation to zero of all of a stem following the initial 
consonant or consonant cluster of a monosyllabic stem or following the initial 
of the second syllable of a dissyllabic stem: /muv/ ~ /m/ in mouvait ‘he was 
moving’, mu ‘moved’; /kruay/ ~ /kr/ in croyait ‘(he) believed’, cru ‘believed’; 
/av/ ~ zero (there is no initial consonant) in avait ‘(he) had’, eu ‘had’. 

RADICAL-CHANGE is the alternation of stem-vowels to others when followed by 
consonant finals or by /Ca/: /e/ ~ /ie/ in acquérir ‘to acquire’, acquiert ‘ac- 
quires’; /o/ ~ /ie/ in venir ‘to come’, vient ‘(he) comes’; /a/ ~ /ua/ in sera 
‘will be’, sozs ‘be’; /u/ ~ /¢/ in mouvoir ‘to move’, meut ‘(he) moves’; /an/ ~ 
/en/ before /a/, and /an/ ~ /an/ before consonant finals, in prenons ‘let’s take’, 
prennent ‘(they) take’, prend ‘(he) takes’. Alternations involving vowels and 
consonants are: /al/ ~ /ay/ before /a/, ~ /o/ before consonants, ~ /od/ 
before /r/, in falloir ‘to be necessary’, faille ‘(that it) be necessary’, faut ‘(it’s) 
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necessary’, faudra ‘(it) will be necessary’; /ul/ ~ /gy/ ~ /¢(1)/ ~ /ud/ simi- 
larly in vouloir ‘to wish’, veuille, veut, veulent ‘(they) wish’, voudra. 

There are some other alternations exemplified in isolated cases below. 

3.0. French verbs are inflected for three PERSONS—1, 2, 3; two NUMBERS— 
SINGULAR (S), PLURAL (P); five TENSE-MODES (see below); an IMPERATIVE; two 
PARTICIPLES—present and past; and an INFINITIVE. 

The two TENSES—present and past—combine with three MopES—indepen- 
dent, subordinate, future—to form five tense-modes: PRESENT (independent), 
PAST (independent, = ‘imperfect’), (present) SUBORDINATE (= ‘present sub- 
junctive’), (present) FUTURE, PAST FUTURE (= ‘conditional’). The tense-modes 
are inflected for the persons and numbers. 

The imperative has only S 2, P 1, and P 2 person-number forms. 

The past participle is a derived adjective having a basic feminine form, with 
adjective ending /a/, and a masculine without /a/ (i.e. with /f/) and conse- 
quent automatic changes in the stem-final consonant. The present participle 
may also be a derived adjective, but since it is more often used otherwise, with 
an invariable form, it is here given in that form without any gender endings. 
The infinitive has only one form, and is a kind of derived noun. 

The ‘compound tenses’ are syntactic fixed phrases, not part of the inflection. 

3.1. Inflectional endings are divided into PREFINALS, FINALS, and one POsT- 
FINAL. A dot /./ is used to show the separation of stems, prefinals, and finals 
in the morphophonemic writing of forms; this kind of transcription is placed 


between slant-lines, as is phonemic writing, but is recognizable by the presence 
of one or more of the morphophonemic symbols /./, /t/, /*, *, */. 
The finals for all tense-modes (and the imperative) are: 


S1/*/~/t/ P 1 /on*/ 
2 /3/ 2 /e*/ 
3 /*/ 3 /*/ 


The P 2 has also a form /ta*/ in three verbs (see below). TheS1 form /*/ 
is not found in the subordinate (except in one verb) or in the future, only /Tt/ 
occurring there. 

The derived forms have the finals: present participle /ant/ (/ant./ in adjec- 
tive forms); past participle /t/ ~ /*/ (feminine /t.o/, masculine /*/); infinitive 
tf ~ /r/. 

The prefinals are: 

Present: /a/ ~ /t/ in S 1, 2,3, P 3; /t/ in P 1, 2. 
Past: /e/ in S 1, 2, 3, P 3; /i/ in P 1, 2. 
Subordinate: /e/ in S 1, 2, 3, P 3; /i/ in P 1, 2. 
Future: /er/ ~ /r/, plus /e/ S$ 1, /a/ S 2 and 3, /t/ P 1 and 2, /on/ P 3. 
Past future: /ar/ ~ /r/, plus /e/ and /i/ as in the past. 
Imperative: = present (in two verbs, = subordinate). 
Present participle: /t/. 
Past participle: /e/ ~ loss of stem-final /s/ ~ /i/ ~ /i/ ~ stem-loss 
plus /ii/ ~ stem-loss plus /iz./ ~ /T/. 
Infinitive: /e/ ~ /t/ ~ /i/ ~ /ua/. 
The only post-final is /a/, following infinitive final /r/ in one kind of verb 
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only. The adjective endings of the participles (/a/ fem., /t/ masc.) are better 
considered classifying post-final suffixes than verbal post-finals. 

3.2. The stem of regular verbs is always identifiable from the present par- 
ticiple; this holds for all irregular verbs also except avoir and savoir. The com- 
bination of the stem with the several possible infinitive, present, and past 
participle endirgs results in the verb classes. As the infinitive is always char- 
acteristic of the class, it is used as the citation form of verbs. 

Infinitive in /e.'/ indicates class 1; infinitive in /ir/ (from both /is.r/ and 
/ir/ indicates class 2; infinitive in /r.o/ or /ua.r/ indicates class 3. 

Class 1 verbs have § 1 final /f/, past participle final /¢/. The characteristic 
prefinals are /o/ in the present § 1, 2, 3 and P 3; /ar/ in the future and past 
future; /e/ in the past participle. 

Class 2 verbs have past participle final /t/. The characteristic prefinal is: 
missing stem-final or added /i/, in the past participle. 

Class 3 verbs have regularly past participle final /t/, with characteristic pre- 
final /ii/. 

All finals and prefinals not specifically indicated just above as characteristic 
apply to all verbs in all tense-modes and other forms, except for irregularities. 

Irregular verbs are assigned to the three classes’ by their infinitive endings 
(all verbs in /uar/ are irregular). They show either finals characteristic of a 
class other than their own in some forms, or else non-automatic stem-changes 
of various kinds, or both these features. If a class 3 verb has prefinal /f/ in 
the present, it is sufficient to say it has a present as in class1. If the stem is 
modified in the infinitive, but regular elsewhere (subject to automatic modifica- 
tion), it is sufficient to state the form of the stem. 

3.3. By way of summary, the regular endings may be given in full (with 
their spelling); they are added to the stem, with all automatic and non-auto- 
matic changes taking place. 

Crass 1 Crass 2 Crass 3 
Infinitive: /e™/ -er /ir/ -tr 
Present—S: /2a, 2%, a*/ -e, -es, -e(-t-) /*, *, */ -8, -8, -t 
Pp: /on®, e*, o¢/ -ons, -ez, -ent 
Past—— S: /e®, e%, e*/ -ats, -ais, -ait 
Pp: /ion®, ie*, e*/ -tons, -rez, -atient 
Subordinate: S = present 
P = past 
Future: /er/+S /e, a*, at/ -erai, 
-eras, -era(-t-) 
P /on?, e?, on‘/ -erons, 
-erez, -eront 
Past future: /ar/ + S /e*, e*, e*/ -erais etc. 
P /ion®, ie*, e*/ -erions 
etc. 
Present participle: /ant/ -ant 
Past participle: /e/ -ée, -é /i/ -te, 4 


Imperative: /a*, on*, e*/ -e(s), -ons, -ez /*, on®, e*/ -s, 
-ONnS, -€z 
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With very few exceptions, the imperative and subordinate of all verbs have 
the same stem as the present participle and the past tense-mode. The past 
future is always formed with the same preformative in /r/ as the future; this 
preformative is usually like the infinitive prefinal, or in some close morpho- 
phonemic relation with it. 

4.0. The verbs of spoken French are assigned to the classes and subclasses as 
follows. 

4.10. All verbs with infinitive in /e.t/ -er belong to class 1, which is the largest 
and most productive verb class in spoken French. These verbs are divisible 
into four subclasses by type of stem, and there are also two irregular verbs in 
the class. 

4.11. Class la, the largest, includes all verbs in /e.‘/ whose stem ends in a 
consonant (such as donner /don.e."/ ‘to give’), except those with stems in /uay./ 
and those with stem-vowel /a/. The only point to remember is the automatic 
alternation of stem-vowels /e:, a-, o-/ to /e, a, 0/; verbs with these long stem- 
vowels can be identified by the S 3 present: embéte /anbe-ta/ = /an.be:t.o.*/, 
infinitive embéter /anbete/ = /an.be-t.e.t/ ‘to annoy’; passe /pa-se/, passer 
/pase/ ‘to pass’; 6te /o-ta/, dter /ote/ ‘to take off’. 

4.12. Class 1b includes the verbs in /e.*/ with vowel-stems, such as crier 
/kri.e."/ ‘to ery’, tuer/ tii.e."/ ‘to kill’, lower /lu.e."/ ‘to laud’. In these the pre- 
final /e/ is lost in all instances (automatic loss after the vowel of the stem): 
loue /lu.t/ ‘praises’. 

4.13. Class 1c includes verbs in /e.'/ with stem in /uay./, as employer /an. 
pluay.e."/ ‘to use’. In these the stem-final /y/ is lost before the prefinal /a/, 
which is then itself lost after the preceding vowel: S 3 present emploie /an. 
plua.t/, future emploiera /an.plua.r.a.*/; these changes are automatic. 

4.14. Class 1d includes verbs in /e.'/ with stem-vowel /o/, as mener /mane."/ 
‘to lead’, lever /lave."/ ‘to lift’. Here the stem-vowel alternates to /e/ (or 
/e-/ before /v/) when the prefinal is /a/: S 3 present méne /men.o.*/, future 
ménera /men.dr.a.'/; léve /le-v.a.*/, lévera /lev.or.a.t/ (/e-/ replaced by /e/, since 
not before final /Co/). 

4.15. The verb envoyer /an.vuay.e.'/ ‘to send’ (with its compound renvoyer 
‘to send back’) is regular in class 1c, except that the future has the stem /an.ve./, 
giving enverrai /an.ve.r.e.T/. 

4.16. The verb aller /al.e.*/ ‘to go’ has these irregularities: S 1 present vais 
/v.e2/, 2 vas /v.a.2/, 3 va /v.a.t/, P 3 vont /v.on.*/; subordinate stem /ay/, 
with /y/ retained after /a/, giving aille /ay.o.t/; future stem /ir./, giving trai 
/ir.e.t/; imperative vas /v.a.*/ (regular, from the irregular present). The 
irregular part of the present has, it is seen, the stem /v./ plus the same endings 
as in the future, except that the S 1 has the final /.*/. 

4.20. All verbs with infinitive in /i.r/ are in class 2, which is also large. There 
are two main types, only one of them productive, and a number of irregular 
verbs. 

4.21. Class 2a, the productive type, has stems ending in /is./. The /s/ of 
this suffix is automatically lost before infinitive and future /r/, and in the S 1, 
2, 3, of the present, and before the /t/ of the past participle; an example is finir 
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/fini.r/ ‘to finish’, with S 1 present finis /fini.*/, present participle finissant 
/finis.ant/, past participle fini(e) /fini.t/. 

4,22. The verb hair /‘ai.r/ ‘to hate’ is 2a, except that S 1, 2, 3 present are 
hais, hais, hait /‘e.*, ‘e.*, ‘e.*/. 

4,23. Class 2b has stems ending in a consonant or consonant cluster. It 
has the regular endings of 2a, with prefinal /i/ in the infinitive, future, and past 
participle, so that these forms have /i.r/, /i.r.e.t/, etc., /i.t/. Elsewhere the 
endings are added directly to the stem, resulting in automatic loss of the stem- 
final before consonant endings. Examples are: dormir /dorm.i.r/ ‘to sleep’, 
S 3 present dort /dor.*/; servir /serv.i.r/ ‘to serve’, sert /ser.*/; boutllir /buy.i.r/ 
‘to boil’, bout /bu.*/; partir /part.i.r/ ‘to depart’, part /par.*/. 

4.24. The verb fuir /fii.ir./ ‘to flee’ (with s’enfuir /s.an.fii.i.r./ ‘to take flight’) 
is regular 2b, with the stem /fiiy./; /y/ is automatically lost before /i/ (infinitive 
fuir, future fuirai, past participle fui) and automatically becomes /i/ before /o/ 
and before consonants (subordinate S 1 fuze /fii.t/ with loss of /a/ after vowel, 
present S 1 fuzs /fui.*/). 

4,25. The verb vétir /vet.i.r/ ‘to dress’, which has the stem /ve-t/ as shown by 
the present P 3 /ve-t.o.*/ vétent, is, together with its compounds, regular in class 
2b, except that it has /ii/ (as in class 3) in the past participle: vétu(e) /vet.ii/. 

4.26. The verb courir /kur.i.r/ ‘to run’ is like vétir, but its future has no 
/.i./, so that it is courrat /kur.r.e.{/. The compounds accourir ‘to run up (to)’ 
(prefix /a./), encourir ‘to incur’ (/an./), discourir ‘to discourse’ (/dis./), con- 
courir ‘to concur’ (/kon./), parcourir ‘to run through’ (/par./), recourir ‘to 
recur’ (/ra./), and secourir ‘to succor’ (/se./) are like courir. 

4.27. The following verbs are 2b, but with radical-change before all endings 
in a consonant or in /2/, and with no /i/ in the future: acquérir /a.ker.i.r/ ‘to 
acquire’, conquérir ‘to conquer’ (/kon./), reconquérir ‘to conquer again’ (/re. 
kon./), requérir ‘to require’ (/ra./), s’enquérir ‘to inquire’ (/s.an./); mourir 
/mur.i.r/ ‘to die’; tenir /tan.i.r/ ‘to hold’, venir /van.i.r/ ‘to come’. The stem- 
vowel alternations are: /e ~ ie/ (acquiert ‘acquires’), /u ~ ¢/ (meurt ‘dies’), 
/a ~ ie/ (vient ‘comes’). The futures add /.r./ to the stem (acquerrai /a.ker. 
r.e/, mourrat); tenir and venir have radical-change and addition of /d/, giving 
tiendrat /tiend.r.e.{/, viendrat. The past participle of mourir shows the al- 
ternation of /u/ to /o/, and has the final /t/: mort(e) /mor.t.e, mor.*/; acquérir 
etc. show stem-loss and the final /.iz./: acquis(e) /ak.iz.o, ak.i.*/; tenir and 
venir have /ii/: venu(e) /ven. ii.t/. 

4.28. The following verbs are 2b, but with the present according to class 1, 
i.e. with prefinal /a/: assaillir /a.say.i.r/ ‘to assail’, cueillir /k@y.i.r./ ‘to gather’, 
accueillir /a.kgy.ir/ ‘to receive’, recueillir /ra.kdy.ir/ ‘to harvest’, tressaillir 
/tre.say.ir/ ‘to shake’; cowvrir /kuvr.i.r/ ‘to cover’, ouvrir /uvr.i.r/ ‘to open’ 
(and compounds); offrir /ofr.i.r/ ‘to offer’, souffrir /sufr.i.r/ ‘to suffer’. Hence 
present S 1 coeuille /k¢y.o/, couvre /kuvr.a/, offre /ofr.a/, etc. 

Cueillir and its compounds have class 1 futures: cueillerat /k@y.or.e.t/. 

Couvrir, ouvrir, offrir, souffrir insert /e/ before /r/ in the past participle, with 
no prefinal, and with the final /t/: cowverte /kuver.t.o/, ouverte, offerte, soufferte; 
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the masculine participles show automatic change of /e/ to /e-/ before /r.‘/: 
couvert /kuve-r.t/. 

4.29. The verb faillir /fay.i.r/ ‘to fail’ has stem-change in the S present to 
/fo./ as in faut /fo.*/ ‘fails’, and inthe future to /fod./, without /.i./, as in faudraz 
/fod.r.e.t/. The imperative forms are lacking. 

4.30. Class 3 is not productive. It includes a number of regular verbs with 
infinitive in /.r.0/ -re, many irregular ones with the same infinitive, and all the 
verbs with infinitive in /.ua.r/ -oir. The latter are put in this class because their 
irregularities are like those of verbs in /.r.o/ rather than like those of verbs in 
/ix/. 

4.31. The regular verbs of class 3 are those like vendre /vand.r.o/ ‘to sell’, 
rompre /ronp.r.o/ ‘to break’, entendre /an.tand.r.e/ ‘to hear’. The stem-final 
is automatically lost before consonant endings other than /r/, that is, in § 1, 
2, 3 of the present: vends, vends, vend /van.*, van.t/, romps, rompt /ron.*, ron.*/. 
The future endings are added directly to the stem: romprai /ronp.r.e.t/. The 
past participle has prefinal /ii/: entendu(e) /an.tand.ii.f/. A verb like vaincre 
/venk.r.a/ ‘to conquer’ is perfectly regular in its spoken forms, though the 
spelling changes c to qu before all vowels except the u of the past participle. 

4.32. The verbs coudre /kud.r.o/ ‘to sew’, moudre /mud.r.o/ ‘to grind’, ré- 
soudre /re.zud.r.a/ ‘to resolve’, vivre /viv.r.o/ ‘to live’ are regular class 3 in most 
forms, to the stems /kuz., mul., rezolv., viv./. /kuz./ loses /z/ in present S 1, 
2, 3: couds, couds, coud /ku.*, ku.t/; /mul./ loses /1/: mouds, moud; /viv./ loses 
/v/: vis, vit; these changes are automatic. /rezolv./ becomes /rezu./ in S 1, 
2, 3: résous, résout /rezu.*, rezu.*/. In the past participle, résoudre has résolu(e) 
/rezol.ii.t/, with loss of /v/, while vivre is quite irregular, becoming vécu(e) 
/vek.ii.t/. 

4.33. The verbs connattre /kone-t.r.a/ ‘to know, parattre /pare-t.r.o/ ‘to ap- 
pear’, pattre /pe-t.r.o/ ‘to pasture’, croire /krua.r.a/ ‘to believe’, croitre /kruat. 
r.a/ ‘to grow’, lire /li.r.o/ ‘to read’, plaire /ple-r.o/ ‘to please’, taire /te-.r.a/ ‘to 
be still’ (and their compounds) are class 3 to the stems /kone:s., pare:s., pe:s., 
kruay., kruas., liz., ple-z., te-z./ respectively, in all their forms except the in- 
finitive and past participle: P 3 connaissent /kone:s.a.*/, paraissent, paissent, 
croient /krua.*/ (with automatic loss of /y/ and /a/), croissent, lisent, plaisent, 
taisent. All of them have stem-loss in the past participle before /ii/: connu(e) 
/kon.ii.f/, parue, crue (for both crotre and croitre), lue, plue, tue; pattre has no 
past participle. The verb boire /bua.r.o/ ‘to drink’ is like these verbs in some 
forms, having the stem /buav./ before /a/ and, with automatic loss of /v/, 
/bua./ before consonants (ils boivent ‘they drink’, il boit ‘he drinks’), and the 
past participle bue /bii.t/; but its main stem is /biiv./, as shown by the present 
participle buvant, present P 1 and 2 buvons, buvez, subordinate P 1 and 2 buvions, 
buviez, past buvats, etc.; the future follows the infinitive, boirat, etc. 

4.34. The verbs dire /di.r.o/ ‘to say’, écrire /ekri.r.o/ ‘to write’, confire /kon. 
fi.r.a/ ‘to preserve’, circoncire /sirkon.si.r.o/ ‘to circumcise’, suffire /siifi.r.o/ 
‘to suffice’; the compounds of the bound forms -duire /.diii.r.o/ ‘-duct, -duce’, 
-(s)truire /.(s)triii.r.o/ ‘-struct, -stroy’, -(s)crire /.(s)kri.r.o/ ‘-scribe’; craindre 
/krend.r.o/ ‘to fear’ and the verbs in -aindre /end.r.o/ and -oindre /uend.r.o/; 
traire /tre-.r.a/ ‘to milk’ and its compounds, braire /bre-.r.o/ ‘to bray’, frire 
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/fri.r.o/ ‘to fry’, faire /fe-.r.a/ ‘to do’ and its compounds, are all verbs of class 3 
with the stems, respectively, /diz., ekriv., kon.fiz., sirkon.siz., siifiz., .diiiz., 
.(s)triiiz., .(s)kriv., krefi., efi., uefi., trey., brey., fri., fe-z./, as in the present 
participles disant, écrivant, confisant, circoncisant, suffisant, conduisant ‘con- 
ducting’, construisant ‘constructing’, décrivant ‘describing’, craignant, plaignant 
‘pitying’, joignant ‘joining’, trayant, brayant (see below for frire and faire). 
They all, except suffire, have past participles without a prefinal, but with the 
final /t/: dite /di.t.o/ (from /diz.t.o/ with automatic loss of /z/), écrite /ekri.t.o/, 
confite /kon.fi.t.o/, circoncit /sirkon.si.*/, conduite /kon.diii.t.o/, construite /kon- 
striii.t.o/, crainte /kren.t.o/ (/fi/ becomes /n/ before consonants), décrite 
/de.kri.t.o/, traite /tre.t.o/, frite /frit.o/, faite /fe-t.o/ (masc. fait /fe.*/); 
suffire has no final, giving suffi(e) /siifi/. 

The verbs dire and faire have P 2 present with the ending /.ta*/: dites /di.ta*/, 
faites /fe-.ta*/. 

The verb faire has P 3 present with stem-loss and future ending, font /f.on*/, 
and in all other forms before vowel endings (except those in /a/) the /e-/ of the 
stem becomes /a/, as in faisait /faz.e*/. The subordinate has the stem /fas./: 
fasse /fas.o/. 

The verb frire lacks the P of the present, the present participle, the past, and 
the subordinate. 

4.35. The verbs clore /klo.ra/ ‘to shut, inclose’ (and compounds), conclure 
/kon.klii.r.o/ ‘to conclude’ (and exclure ‘to exclude’, enclure ‘to include’, recon- 
clure ‘to reconclude’), rire /ri.r.e/ ‘to laugh’ (and sourire /su.ri.r.o/ ‘to smile’) 
are verbs of class 3 to the stems /klo-z., .klii., ri./ respectively: déclosent /de. 
klo-z.0*/ ‘(they) disclose’, concluent /kon.klii.t/, rient /ri.t/. The past participles 
have /t/-ending: close /klo-z.0/ (masc. clos /klo*), -clu(e) /klii/, ri(e) /ri/. 
The uncompounded clore lacks the P of the present, the imperative, the past, 
and the present participle. 

4.36. The verbs mettre /met.r.a/ ‘to put’ and prendre /prand.r.o/ ‘to take’ 
and their compounds have class 3 forms; the past participles are formed by 
stem-loss plus /iz/: mise /m.iz.o/, prise /pr.iz.e/. For prendre the stem is 
/pran./ before consonants, alternating with /pren./ before full vowels and 
/pren./ before /a/: (il) prend /pran.*/, prenant /pren.an‘t/, prennent /pren.o*/; 
the future has the same /d/ as in the infinitive: prendrai /prand.r.e.t/. 

4.37. The verb suivre /siiiv.r.a/ ‘to follow’ is regular class 3, with the stem 
/sitiv./ (suivant), but the past participle has the ending /i/: suivi(e) /siiiv.i/. 
The compounds s’ensuivre ‘to follow upon’ and poursuivre ‘to pursue’ show the 
same feature. 

4.38. The verb nattre /ne-t.r.a/ ‘to be born’ is class 3 to the stem /ne:s./ 
(tls naissent) (cf. connaitre, §4.33), but the past participle is formed by stem-loss 
and the ending of class 1: né(e) /n.e/. 

4.39. The verb étre /e-t.r.a/ ‘to be’ has the main stem /e-t./, as in the infini- 
tive. This gives regularly (and automatically) the following forms according 
to class 3: present S 2 es /e.*/ (from /e-t.*/), S 3 est /e.*/, P 2 ées /e-.ta*/ (from 
/e-t.ta*/, with the special ending /.ta*/); past étais /et.e*/, etc.; present parti- 
ciple étant /et.ant/. The past participle is as if in class 1, été /et.e/. The 
present S 1 is suis /siii.*/, the P 1 is sommes /somo*/ (wholly irregular), the P 3 
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has the stem /sa./ plus the future ending /.on‘/, giving sont /s.ont/ by auto- 
matic loss of /a/ before a vowel. The future is regular with the stem /sa./, 
namely serai /sa.r.e.t/. The subordinate has the stem /suay./ (which may be 
considered as in alternation with /se./), with a present ending in the S 1: sozs 
/sua.*/; in P 1 and 2 the stem-final /y/ is lost before the prefinal /i/, and then 
the /i/ automatically becomes /y/ between vowels: /suay.i.on?/> /sua.i.on*/ 
>/suayon?/ soyons. The imperative equals the subordinate. 

4.40. With one exception (§4.46), all the verbs in /ua.r/ have past participles 
in /ii/ (with or without stem-loss), and various kinds of changes from the in- 
finitive stem, of the same type as those found for verbs in /r.o/. It seems proper 
therefore to treat them as subdivisions of class 3. 

4.41. The verbs déchoir /de.Sua.r/ ‘to decline’ and voir /vua.r/ ‘to see’ have 
/ua/ as part of the stem, not as prefinal; the stems are /deSuay./ and /vuay./, 
with automatic loss of /y/ before consonants and before /a/: déchoit, déchoyons, 
déchoient; voit, voyons, voient. The past participles have stem-loss: déchu(e) 
/de8.ii.t/, vu(e) /v.i.t/. Déchoir lacks the present participle and the past tense- 
mode. Voir has future verrai /ve.r.e.t/, with the not uncommon alternation 
/uay/ ~ /e/. 

4.42. The verb pleuvoir /plév.ua.r/ ‘to rain’ has only S 3 forms in the several 
tense-modes. It is largely regular class 3 (stem /pldv./): pleut (loss of /v/), 
pleuvait; the future shows loss of the prefinal /ua/, as in all verbs with that 
prefinal: plewvra /plgv.r.a.t/. The past participle has stem-loss before /ii/: 
plu /pl.ii/; this stem-loss is also a regular feature for most of the verbs in /.ua.r/. 

4.43. The verb devoir /dav.ua.r/ ‘to owe, have to’ has the alternation /a 
~ ua/ in the stem, /ua/ appearing before consonant endings and /a/; the end- 
ings are regular class 3: doit, devons, doivent. ‘The future has the expected regu- 
lar stem, plus /r/: devrai /dev.r.e.t/. The past participle has stem-loss: du(e) 
/d.i.t/. 

Like devoir are the verbs with the bound stem /.sev./ following a prefix: 
recevoir /ra.sev.ua.r/ ‘to receive’, apercevoir /a.per.sev.ua.r/ ‘to perceive’, con- 
cevoir /kon.sov.ua.r/ “to conceive’, decevoir /da.sev.ua.r/ ‘to deceive’, percevoir 
/per.sev.ua.r/ ‘to perceive’. 

The verb mouvoir /muv.ua.r/ ‘to move’ follows the same pattern as devoir, 
with the stem-alternation /u ~ ¢/: meut, mouvons, mewvent; the future is mouvrat 
/muv.r.e.}/; the past participle is mu(e) /m.ii.t/. Similar is pouvoir /puv.ua.r/ 
‘to be able’ (peut, pouvons, peuvent), but the future has loss of /v/: pourrat 
/pu.r.e.t/; the subordinate has the stem /piiis./ instead of /pév./, as in putsse 
/piiis.o/; this stem is also used in free alternation with /pdv./ in the present S 
1, which is, accordingly, either peux /p¢."/ or puis /piii."/. 

The verb valoir /val.ua.r/ ‘to be worth’ has the stem /vo./ before consonant 
(present S 3 vaut, but P 3 valent), and the stem /vay./ before /a/ in the subordi- 
nate (vaille); the future has the stem /vod.:/ (vaudrai /vod.r.e.t/); the past par- 
ticiple, valu(e) /val.ii.f/, is regular class 3, as are all other forms. Exactly like 
valoir is falloir ‘to be necessary’, but it has only S 3 forms in the tense-modes 
(faut, fallait, faille, faudra), thus lacking the imperative, and it has no present 
participle; note that some of the forms are homonymous with those of faillir 
(§4.29). 
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The verb vouloir /vul.ua.r/ has the stem alternation /u ~ ¢/, the present 
showing /vgl./ (veut, veulent, but voulons), and the subordinate /vgy./ (veuille); 
the future has /vud./ (voudraz). All other forms are regular class 3; but ordi- 
narily the subordinate P 2 veuillez is more common than the imperative voulez 
in imperative use. 

4.44. The verb savoir /sav.ua.r/ ‘to know (how to)’ is regular class 3 to the 
stem /sav./ (savons, savait), except: the S of the present has /se./ (sais, sait); 
the subordinate and the present participle have /sa3./ (sache, sachant); the fu- 
ture has /so./ (sauraz); in the past participle there is stem-loss (sue /sii.t/). 

4.45. The verb avoir /av.ua.r/ ‘to have’ is like savoir in the future (aurait 
/o.r.e.t/) and the past participle (eu, eue /ii.t/, the stem having completely 
disappeared). The present has stem-loss plus future endings in the § 1, 2, 3 
and P 3: at, as, a, ont /e.f, a.%, a.*, on.*/, the P 1 and 2 being regular (avons, 
avez). The present participle and the subordinate have the stem /ey./ (ayant, 
ate—with loss of /y/ before /a/); in the subordinate P 1 and 2 there is loss of 
/y/ before /i/ and subsequent change of /i/ to /y/ between vowels, giving 
ayons, ayez /e.yon.", e.ye.2/._ The imperative is like the subordinate. 

4.46. The verb asseoir /as.ua.r/ ‘to seat’ (and its compounds) has in the pres- 
ent the following stems: for the P /asey./ or /asuay./ (asseyons or assoyons), 
for the S /asie./ with non-automatic /e ~ ie/ (assieds, assied) or /asua./ (assots, 
assoit)—with automatic loss of /y/ in either form. These two stems alternate 
freely also in the past, the subordinate, and the present participle. The past 
participle has the ending /iz/: assise /as.iz.o/, assis /as.i*/. 

5. The treatment here presented shows the unity of verb inflection in French 
by clearly pointing out the fact that all endings (prefinal plus final, §3.3) are 
the same for all verbs, except that there are two possible endings in S 1 present, 
two forms of prefinal for the future (with /a/ before /r/, and without /a/), seven 
possible past participle types (only three regular), and four infinitive types 
(three regular). 

This treatment makes possible a complete statement of the inflection of every 
verb by mentioning its class and any stem changes to which it is subject. Every- 
thing else follows automatically, once the characteristics of each class and the 
endings are known. The stem changes can be symbolized by simple formulas 
or by listing. Examples with listing: donner 1a; crier 1b; employer 1c; mener 
1d; lever 1d (/e-/); envoyer 1c (fut. enverr-); aller 1 (pres. vais, vas, va, vont; 
subordinate azll-, fut. ir-, imperative vas); finir 2a; hair 2a (pres. hats, hait); 
dormir 2b; vétir 2b (/e-/, past participle vétue); courir 2b (past part. -ue, fut. 
courr-); couvrir 2b (pres. 1, past part. couverte); vendre 3; vivre 3 (past part. 
vécue); dire 3 (/diz./, pres. P 2 dites); étre 3 (/e-t./; past part. &é, pres. S 1 suis, 
P 1 sommes, P 2 étes, P 3 sont, subord. sois, soit, soyions, imper. = subord.) 
devoir 3 (pres. dots, doit, doivent, fut. devr-, past part. due). 

For pedagogical purposes such summary statements can be used as the basis 
for formal exercises in analysis of the forms in terms of the several morpho- 
phonemic and other processes possible in verb-inflection. In an advanced 
treatment, a list like the above could be modified into a formulaic one: dire 3 
(/diz./, pr. P 2 /.taz/); devoir 3 (/a/ > /ua/ before C, /a/, f. /dev.r./, SL [i.e. 
stem-loss] in p.p.); etc. 





MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SPEECH IN KOASATI 
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[Koasati has certain well-defined differences between the speech of men and of 
women. Other Muskogean languages, such as Muskogee and Hitchiti, also had 
such differences formerly, and here and there throughout the world one meets 
with similar instances. Sometimes the differences affect vocabulary items, some- 
times the pronunciation of particular words.] 


I 


Koasati is a Muskogean language now spoken in southwestern Louisiana.! 
One of the most interesting features of the language is the fact that the speech 
of women differs in certain well-defined respects from that of men. The differ- 
ences may be described by means of a fairly simple set of rules, and the most 
concise way to formulate them is to set up the forms used by women as basic 
and to derive the forms used by men from these. While this procedure is 
preferred because of the greater expediency it offers in the formulation of the 
rules, it is in most instances arbitrary. In a few instances, however, the speech 
of women is seen to be somewhat more archaic than that of men and to this ex- 
tent it is possible to justify the procedure on historical grounds. 

The differences between the two types of speech are confined to certain in- 


dicative and imperative forms of verbal paradigms. In order to simplify the 
statement of the rules governing the forms which differ in these paradigms, the 
rules governing the identical forms are presented first. These are as follows: 

(1) If the women’s form ends in a vowel, the men’s form is the same. Ex- 
amples: 


W or M 

lakawwilt ‘T lifted it” 
oktawhiskd ‘you stirred it’ 
iské ‘he drank’ 


1 The collection of materials on the Koasati language comprised a part of the work done 
on the history of the towns of the Creek Confederacy under a grant from the Penrose Fund 
of the American Philosophical Society in 1938-39. 

Other languages mentioned in this paper for which the materials quoted are taken from 
my own notes are Muskogee (Creek), Tunica, and Thai. Linguistic materials on 
Muskogee were collected during field work among the Creek Indians (in Oklahoma) in 1936 
and 1937 through two grants made by the Department of Anthropology, Yale University. 
Linguistic materials on Tunica (in Louisiana) were obtained principally in 1933 under the 
auspices of the Committee on Research in American Native Languages of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. My work on Thai was done for the Committee of the Na- 
tional School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

2 Briefly described, the sounds of the Koasati language are as follows: The vowels are 
z, a, and o; they may occur either with or without the length phoneme. Short 7 = [1] (but 
[e] finally), a = [a], o = [vu]; long 7: = [e*], a* = [a°], o° = [0°]. All vowels occur also nasal- 
ized. Consonants are as follows: voiceless stops p, t, k; voiceless affricate €; voiced stop b; 
voiceless spirants f, 1, h; semivowels y, w; lateral 1; nasals m, n. There are two pitch- 
stresses in Koasati, the high (°) and the falling (*). All syllables preceding the stressed 
syllables are high in pitch, except that an open syllable containing a short vowel is low. 
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(2) If the women’s form ends in ¢, the men’s form is the same. Examples: 
W or M 
lakdwé ‘you are lifting it’ 
hté ‘he is looking at it’ 
éakhdé ‘you (pl.) are chopping it’ 


The remaining rules take care of the instances in which the forms used by 
men differ from those used by women. The first three of these provide for the 
cases in which the men’s forms substitute an s for the nasalization of a final 
vowel or for certain final consonants of the women’s forms. 

(3) If the women’s form ends in a nasalized vowel, the men’s form substitutes 


an s for the nasalization. Examples: 


WwW M 
lakawtakk 9 lakauiakkés ‘I am not lifting it’ 
lakaww¢: lakawwa's ‘he will lift it’ 
ka: ka:s ‘he is saying’ 


(4) If the women’s form has the falling pitch-stress on its final syllable and 
ends in a short vowel followed by /, the men’s form substitutes the high pitch 
stress for the falling pitch-stress and an s for the 1. Examples: 


WwW M 
lakawwil lakawwts ‘T am lifting it’ 
molhil molhis ‘we are peeling it’ 
lakawhél lakawhés lift it!’ (addressed to second person plural) 


(5) If the women’s form has the falling pitch-stress on its final syllable and 
ends in a short vowel followed by n, the men’s form retains the falling pitch- 
stress but substitutes an s for the n and lengthens the preceding vowel. Ex- 


amples: 


W M 
lakawéin lakaw¢c%'s ‘don’t lift it!’ 
tacilwan takilwd:s ‘don’t sing!’ 
tltocihnén altocihné's ‘don’t work!’ 


The last rule takes care of the instances in which the men’s forms differ from 
the women’s by the simple addition of an s. 

(6) If the women’s form ends in a short or long vowel plus one or two con- 
sonants, the men’s form adds an s except under the following circumstances: 
when the women’s form ends in ¢, rule 2; when the women’s form hasthe fal’ing 
pitch-stress on its final syllable and ends in a short vowel followed by I, rule 4; 
when the women’s form has the falling pitch-stress on its final syllable and ends 
in a short vowel followed by n, rule 5. (It should also be noted that ¢ + s 


regularly contracts to ¢.) Examples: 
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WwW M 
lakéw lakdws ‘he is lifting it’ 
lakdwwitak lakéwwitaks ‘let me lift it’ 
mol mols ‘he is peeling it’® 
lakdwwilit lakdwwilié ‘T lifted it’ 
tp tps ‘he is eating it’ 
tat tats ‘he is weaving it’ 
tactlw tactlws ‘you are singing’ 
iltolt:hn iltolt-hns ‘we are working’ 
mt: sl mt'sls ‘he is blinking’ 


This completes the rules governing the differences between the speech of men 
and of women. The table below summarizes these rules by showing in condensed 
form the final part of the word. Note that a stands for any vowel, k for any 
consonant, while other letters and diacritics have their proper phonetic value. 


W M W M 


a dn d's 
é ak aks 
as a‘k aks 
/ a‘s akk akks 
l ds a‘kk a‘kks 


It sometimes happens that several of these rules operate within the same 
paradigm and in such a case the differences between the speech of the two sexes 
is particularly striking. This is illustrated in the three singular paradigms 
given below: 


WwW M 
o'til ovtts ‘I am building a fire’ 
6st Ost ‘you are building a fire’ 
ot 6€ ‘he is building a fire’ 
lakawwil lakawwts ‘T am lifting it’ 
lakdwé lakdwé ‘you are lifting it’ 
lakdw lakdws ‘he is lifting it’ 
kahal ka‘hds ‘I am saying’ 
4'sk t'sks ‘you are saying’ 
ka: kas ‘he is saying’ 


As has been mentioned, in some instances the speech of women appears to be 
more archaic than that of men. Inrule 4 it is pointed out that when the women’s 
form has a falling pitch-stress on the final syllable and ends in a short vowel 
followed by 1, the men’s form substitutes a high pitch-stress for the falling pitch- 


’ The J is not lost here because the word does not have the falling pitch-stress; contrast 
with cule 4. 
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stress and an s for the J. In the cases that fall under this rule the women’s 
forms are more archaic than those of men. In a first person singular present 
progressive form like lakawwil (w. sp.) the -l is the first person singular sign and 
is related to the suffix -li which is used in the aorist and certain other paradigms; 
compare lakawwil (w. sp.) ‘I am lifting it’ with lakawwilt (w. or m. sp.) ‘I 
lifted it’. The men’s form corresponding to lakawwil, however, is lakawwts 
and in it the personal sign is missing. The archaism of women’s speech is fur- 
ther illustrated in a first person plural present progressive form like lakawhil 
(w. sp.). Here the personal sign is -hil, related to the first person plural sign 
-hilf which is used in the aorist and certain other paradigms; compare lakawhil 
(w. sp.) ‘we are lifting it’? with lakawhilt (w. or m. sp.) ‘we lifted it’. The 
men’s form corresponding to lakawhil is lakawhis; the | of the ending -hil has been 
lost. 

This concludes the technical discussion of the differences between men’s 
and women’s speech in Koasati. It is of interest to note that at the present time 
only middle-aged and elderly women use the women’s forms, while younger 
women are now using the forms characteristic of men’s speech. The attitude 
of older Indians toward the two forms of speech is also interesting. One of my 
men informants thinks that the speech of women is better than that of men. 
He said that women talk ‘easy, slow, and soft. It sounds pretty. Men’s 
speech has too much ssss.’ 

Members of each sex are quite familiar with both types of speech and can use 
either as occasion demands. Thus if a man is telling a tale he will use women’s 
forms when quoting a female character; similarly, if a woman is telling a tale she 
will use men’s forms when quoting a male character. Moreover, parents were 
formerly accustomed to correct the speech of children of either sex, since each 
child was trained to use the forms appropriate to his or her sex. 


II 


Other Muskogean languages appear to have had at one time differences be- 
tween the speech of men and of women similar to those preserved in Koasati 
down to the present day. Creek men and women of the present day speak in 
exactly the same way, both using the forms which were once used only by men. 
But occasionally the archaic women’s forms are preserved in tales where a female 
character is talking. At first these strange forms were puzzling to me—they 
were like nothing in ordinary speech; but after I discovered the phenomenon of 
sex differences in speech in the related Koasati language and learned the nature 
of these differences, it became clear that these puzzling forms were those formerly 
used by women. The matter was then carefully checked with some of the older 
people and these were also able to identify the forms as archaic women’s speech. 

The examples that I found in Muskogee in this way are not very numerous, 
but here again the women’s forms appear to be basic. The only rule discovered 
is as follows: Women’s forms end in a long vowel with a falling pitch-stress while 
the corresponding men’s forms shift the stress to the penultimate syllable, alter- 
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ing it to a high pitch-stress, and in addition shorten the long vowel and add s. 
If the shortened vowel is 7 it is often dropped altogether. Examples: 


WwW M 
okika: oktkas ‘he was” 
6° kick: o'kickis ‘you are’ 
o'kakayki: o'kakdyks ‘I meant’ (short 7 dropped) 
apo kiphoyka- apo’ kiphéykas ‘let him stay’ 


These few examples are practically all that have been discovered; but when 
coupled with the evidence from the Koasati, the evidence here seems conclu- 
sive for the postulation of a former special women’s speech among the Creeks. 

Gatschet* tells us that Hitchiti also once had special forms of speech used by 
women and he gives brief but convincing proof of this fact when he speaks of 
‘the ending -2 of the verbs, standing instead of the -s of the male dialect.’ Gat- 
schet also thinks that the forms used by women were merely more archaic and 
that long ago men used these forms also; but he offers no proof for this assump- 
tion and I think it is more reasonable to assume that the so-called ‘ancient’ 
language was actually used only by women. That it was considered ‘ancient’ 
by the Hitchiti themselves probably means no more than that women no longer 
regularly used these forms in ordinary conversation. 

Evidence for the presence of a difference between the speech of men and of 
women has been brought forth for three of the Muskogean languages. In a 
paper on The Classification of the Muskogean Languages,® I presented the evi- 
dence for classifying these languages into two primary divisions, the Western and 
the Eastern. The Western division consists only of Choctaw and Chickasaw, 
but the Eastern division may be divided into three subdivisions, namely Alabama 
plus Koasati, Hitchiti plus Mikasuki, and Muskogee (Creek) plus Seminole. It 
is thus seen that the evidence for sex differences in speech comes entirely from 
the Eastern division and that each of the main subdivisions is known to have 
possessed the trait. Whether or not it was at one time present in the languages 
of the Western division also is not now known. 


III 


Languages which contain major or minor differences between the speech of 
men and of women are not so rare as might be supposed. From the evidence 
that has been given in the two preceding sections it appears that most of the 
Muskogean languages, originally spoken throughout a large part of the south- 


4The sounds of the Muskogee language are similar to those of Koasati (footnote 2) 
except that the Muskogee stops are voiceless lenes and there is an additional nasal y. A 
fuller description is given in my article Ablaut and its Function in Muskogee, Lana. 
16.149-50. The rules for the pitch-stresses are also similar to those of Koasati; but in Mus- 
kogee, when two high pitch-stresses occur in the same word, the level of the second is lower 
than that of the first. Unstressed final syllables are very low in pitch. 

5 Albert S. Gatschet, A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, 1.79 (Philadelphia, 
1884). 

6 In Language, Culture, and Personality 41-56, ed. by Spier, Hallowell, and Newman. 
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eastern United States, may have had such differences. Sapir? has published 
evidence that such differences existed in Yana, an Indian language of California, 
while Jenness*® speaks of their occurrence among the aboriginal languages of 
Canada, saying: ‘More strange to Europeans were the slight differences in speech 
between men and women that appeared in a few languages. There were some- 
times mere differences in vocabulary, certain words being used by women only; 
but in Siouan and in the Eskimo dialect of Baffin Island there were also slight 
differences in grammatical form.’ 

That this phenomenon occurred also in South America is evidenced by the 
fact that Carib has become almost the classical example of sex differences in 
speech. The phenomenon occurs also in Asia. Borgoras® has demonstrated its 
existence in Chukchee, spoken far to the north in eastern Siberia, and it is also 
found in less extensive form in Thai, spoken far to the south in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. 

An interesting trait apparently related to this is that in which the sex of the 
hearer is of grammatical importance. ‘Taking both traits together we find that 
there are three main types in which the sex of speaker and/or hearer is gram- 
matically relevant. These three types are shown in the following table. 


SPEAKER 
Type I M 

W 
Type II M or W 

M or W 
Type IIT M 

M 

W 

WwW 


The ways in which these types of differences may be actualized are varied, 
but most of them fall into one or the other of the two following categories: 
(1) differences in vocabulary, possible in all three types shown in the diagram; 
and (2) differences in the pronunciation of many or most words, common in 
Type I. 

A few examples of these three types of differences and the ways in which they 
are actualized may be presented here. 

In Thai there are two important differences which fall into Type I and which 
are actualized by a difference in vocabulary items. The first of these differ- 
ences is seen in the use of the pronoun phom ‘I’ by men and the use of the pro- 


7 Edward Sapir, Male and Female Forms of Speech in Yana, Donum Natalicium Schrij- 
nen 79-85. 

8 Diamond Jenness, The Indians of Canada, Bull. 65, National Museum of Canada 
(Ontario, 1932). I am indebted to Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin for this reference. 

9 Waldemar Borgoras, Chukchee, in Handbook of American Indian Languages 2.631- 
903 

10 The phonetic symbols used in the Thai examples quoted here have their usual values 
except that ph stands for [p‘], ch for [¢‘], and kh for [k‘]. There are five tones, the even or 
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noun di?chdn ‘I’ by women. There are many other pronouns that can be used, 
depending on the relative rank of speaker and hearer, the degree of intimacy 
between speaker and hearer, or the kinship between speaker and hearer. The 
pronouns phém and di?chdn are used in ordinary polite conversation (not inti- 
mate) when speaker and hearer are of equal rank. 

The second difference in the speech of men and of women in Thai is in the 
use of certain polite particles. These are placed at the end of the sentence, par- 
ticularly in questions and answers and in certain formulaic expressions such as 
those meaning “Thank you’, ‘Excuse me’, and the like. The polite particle 
used by men is khrdéb; those used by women are khd? (in questions) and khd?; 
(in answers or statements). 

Although Type I differences are shown by only four vocabulary items (two 
for men and two for women), the polite particles are used frequently and, be- 
cause of this frequency, an ordinary conversation is characterized by consider- 
able difference in men’s and women’s speech. 

In Yana"! the forms used by women are shortened and altered at the end so 
that in this case (in contrast to Koasati) the men’s forms appear to be basic. 
Thus where a man says ?auwna a woman says ’auh ‘fire’. 

In Chukchee” also sex differences in speech are indicated by altering the words; 
Borgoras mentions two varieties of this, presumably occurring in different 
dialects. In the first variety the men’s form appears to be basic and the rule 
for determining the women’s form, according to Borgoras, is as follows: ‘Women 
generally substitute § for ¢ and r, particularly after weak vowels. They also 
substitute §§ for rk and ch.”* Therefore where a man says rdmkichin ‘people’, 
a woman says Sdmkissin. And, quoting Borgoras again, “The sounds ¢ and r 
are quite frequent; so that the speech of women, with its ever-recurring §, sounds 
quite peculiar, and is not easily understood by an inexperienced ear.’ 

In the second variety of differences in Chukchee the women’s forms appear 
to be basic. According to Borgoras, ‘The men, particularly in the Kolyma dis- 
trict, drop intervocalic consonants, principally n and ¢. In this case the two 
adjoining vowels are assimilated.’ Example: nitvdgénat (w. sp.) vs. nitvudgaat 
(m. sp.) 

Instances of Type II, where the sex of the hearer is of importance, are not so 
common as instances of Type I. One interesting instance, though, is found in 
the Tunica language of Louisiana. Here the differences are found only in the 
pronominal system, and consist in the use of different words, prefixes, or suffixes. 
Moreover, the differences are maintained in three numbers, singular, dual, and 
plural, though in certain paradigms the dual and plural forms have fallen to- 





middle (unmarked), the low (*), the falling (*), the high (’), and the rising ("). A fuller 
description of Thai sounds is found in my article The Use of Numeral Classifiers in Thai, 
Lana. 18.201-2, footnote 2. 

11 Sapir, op.cit. 

12 Borgoras, op.cit. 665-6. 

183 The phonetic symbols used by Borgoras in the examples quoted have their usual 
values except that 3 is [c] (or, as he says ‘like zin German Zeit’) and that é@is [Ez]. Borgoras 
also indicated that the consonant 8 [c] is used only by women, op.cit. 645. 

14 Mary R. Haas, Tunica, in Handbook of American Indian Languages 4.1-143. 
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gether. Altogether these differences occur in eight different paradigms. Ex- 
amples: 


HEARER SINGULAR DuaL PLURAL 
Semelfactive Suffixes M -?4, -wi'na = -wi' ti 
WwW 4 -hi'na — -hi'tt 
Independent Pronouns M md wi'nima 
WwW he’ma hi’nima 


Instances where Type II is combined with Type I to produce Type III are 
found in some of the Siouan languages, such as the now extinct Biloxi. Here 
there was an elaborate system of Type III forms in use—for example in the 
imperative of verbs. The following sample set, worked out by Dorsey, means 
‘Carry it’! 

SINGULAR PLURAL 
M toM ki-kayko’ kt’-takayko’ 
MorWtoW _— ki-tki’ ki’-tatki’ 
WtoM ki-tate’ kt’-tatute’ 


The Biloxi picture is complicated not only by a full set of Type III forms in 
both singular and plural but by an additional set of singular and plural forms 
which are used by both sexes when speaking to children, thus: kz ‘carry it!’ 
(sing.) and kitu’ ‘carry it!’ (pl.) 


15 James O. Dorsey and John R. Swanton, A Dictionary of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 47 (Washington, 1912); see p.3. I have made a few 
changes in the spelling used by Dorsey and Swanton so that the phonetic symbols used 
would correspond to those in common use today. I have also put the M-to-W and the W- 
to-W forms together, since they are identical, though Dorsey listed them separately. 
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A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH. By JOHN SAMUEL 
Kenyon and THomas ALBERT Knorr. Pp. lii + 484. Springfield, 
Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1944. 


This pronouncing dictionary represents a great advance over all previous 
dictionaries concerned with American pronunciation. It is a worthy counter- 
part to Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary, on which it is patterned 
in arrangement and in typography. 

Two important innovations characterize the book. First, it is devoted pri- 
marily to the everyday speech of cultured Americans, ‘the speech of well-bred 
ease’ (vii) as distinct from platform speech. Second, it undertakes to present 
regional differences in pronunciation, in full recognition of the fact that ‘there 
exists far greater variety than was formerly supposed in the speech of Americans 
of unquestioned cultivation and importance’ (iii). Both these features will be 
accorded the hearty approval of scholars and of a constantly growing body of 
linguistically trained teachers of English. ‘The days are gone when a dictionary 
intended for all of English-speaking America could confine itself to recording 
the pronunciation current in one section, as in the earlier editions of Webster’s 
and Worcester’s dictionaries; and the practice of all the commercial dictionaries 
of the present day of jumbling regional types of pronunciation surely deserves 
the same fate. 

One of the authors, John S. Kenyon, brought to the task in hand an extensive 
knowledge of American pronunciation. His own observation of American usage, 
presented in the several editions of his American Pronunciation, extends over 
several decades, and he has always made full use of the information gathered by 
other scholars since the 1890’s. For the present work, moreover, he sought the 
advice and help of scholars and other observers in all parts of the country 
(ix—xi). All those who have followed his researches and have learned from hin— 
and the number is legion—will see in this dictionary the culmination of his effec- 
tive work. 

When the authors decided to identify regional differences in pronunciation, 
they were confronted with the fact that the speech of large areas is virtually 
unknown at the present time, a handicap that the employment of a relatively 
small number of consultants—even assuming that their observations are trust- 
worthy—could not overcome. Nothing short of systematic sampling, such as 
that employed by the Linguistic Atlas, will suffice as a basis for delimiting the 
major speech areas. This sampling has now been largely completed in the 
Eastern States, but the authors had at their disposal only part of the New Eng- 
land material. The speech of Pennsylvania, for instance, recently surveyed 
by the late Guy S. Lowman Jr. for the Atlas, is virtually unknown to them, as is 
that of the Ohio Valley. Under the circumstances, the authors’ conception of 
the ‘Main Regional Divisions’ ($76) is subject to sweeping revision. 

The type of pronunciation best known to the authors is that of the Great 
Lakes Basin, a part of the New England settlement area. The southern 
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boundary of this relatively uniform speech area runs westward through north- 
ern Pennsylvania and, roughly, through central Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois— 
not, as fhe authors assume, through West Virginia and Kentucky (§76). 

It was wise to give the pronunciation of this populous and culturally progres- 
sive area first place in the dictionary, if for no other reason than the authors’ 
first-hand knowledge of it. Pronunciations restricted to the ‘East’ and the 
‘South’ are added to the first entry or entries ‘without prejudice or preference’, 
provided with the proper labels. 

The ‘East’ is made to include ‘New York City and environs, and New England 
east of the Connecticut River’. As far as New England is concerned, the de- 
limitation, presumably based upon the isogloss for postvocalic r (see Handbook 
of the I.inguistic Geography of New England 34), is approximately correct. 
Putting New York City together with eastern New England, however, is open 
to serious objections. The loss of postvocalic r, to be sure, characterizes both 
areas; but the New York pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs exempli- 
fied in card, cod, call, low, four is rather different from the Boston varieties. 

The ‘South’ is made to include the whole area south of the Potomac and the 
Ohio, except parts of Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky. However, the 
authors point out that ‘the speech of the South differs markedly in the more 
northerly parts from that in the more southerly ones, and (partly coinciding 
with this) in the more inland regions, from that in the coastal ones’, and that ‘cer- 
tain features labeled S are therefore not equally applicable to all of the S’ (§76). 

The delimitation of the Southern speech area given by the authors is certainly 
wrong. The Central Plateau from the Blue Ridge westward is radically differ- 
ent in speech from the Coastal Plain. In fact, there is no sharper speech bound- 
ary in the United States than that following the Blue Ridge from the Potomac 
to the James. Users of the dictionary will do well to assume that the pronun- 
ciations labeled ‘Southern’ are largely confined to the Coastal Plain extending 
from Chesapeake Bay to Florida and thence westward to Texas. 

I hope to be able to show before long, on the basis of the Atlas materials, that 
we must recognize a large Central or Midland speech area in addition to the 
Southern, the Northern, and the Northeastern (eastern New England). This 
Midland area has been the Great Unknown through which we have been drawing 
imaginary lines to separate the ‘Northern’ and the ‘Southern’ speech areas, 
each to his own liking. Lacking sufficient knowledge of the speech, but knowing 
something about the political history of the country, we have arbitrarily drawn 
a linguistic Mason-and-Dixon line. 

It would be most unfair to take the authors to task for failing to know what can 
be learned only through systematic sampling on a large scale. Credit for in- 
troducing into American lexicography the principle of identifying regional dif- 
ferences in pronunciation will always be theirs. Vague or erroneous notions of 
the geographic spread of the variants will be corrected in due time. 

The phonetic alphabet employed in the dictionary is that of the IPA, more 
particularly Kenyon’s adaptation of this alphabet to render American English, 
which is familiar to us from his American Pronunciation (6th ed. 1935). The 
notation is phonetic, not phonemic, in intention; i.e. it exhibits differences in 
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pronunciation without explicit reference to the phonemic structure of the several 
regional types of cultivated American English. Since the great majority of 
regional differences in pronunciation in America are phonetic in character— 
the phonemic pattern being much the same in all sections of the country, a 
fact that makes for ready mutual intelligibility—this practice recommends it- 
self and is, in fact, the only feasible procedure in a book of this sort. 

However, in any simplified presentation of the ‘raw facts’ of pronunciation 
the phonemic principle is implicit, especially when the dialects treated have 
essentially the same phonemic structure. Hence Kenyon’s theories of the pho- 
nemics of American English, with which I am in substantial agreement (except 
for his r-diphthongs and the treatment of unstressed vowels in open syllables), 
are inevitably reflected in the selection of types of pronunciation. This being 
so, it would be very helpful to have in the Introduction a tabulation of the more 
regular positional and regional variants of the phonemes presented in the body 
of the dictionary. 

Such a tabulation would clear up many questions that come to the reader’s 
mind. It would also show at a glance a partiality for listing the diverse pro- 
nunciations of certain phonemes and a relative neglect of variations in others— 
whatever the reason. 

Let me illustrate this point with a number of examples. 

No variants of any kind are given for the vowels as in hay /he/ and hoe /ho/, 
nor is any comment offered in the Introduction. And yet, there are these 
striking regional differences in cultivated speech: [eI, eI, e*] and [ou, ou, 3u, o']. 
Tf the regional spread of these types, which are doubtless familiar to the authors, 
was not known to them, they should have entered the variants without regional 
labels (a practice followed in other cases). At the least, they should have men- 
tioned them in the Introduction. 

No variants are entered in the body of the dictionary for the diphthongs as in 
high /hat/ and how /hau/, but a good statement concerning regional differences 
is provided in the Introduction (§§105-108). I feel that [su] should have been 
entered regularly as a S variant and that the Virginia [au] before voiceless con- 
sonants and in final position might well have been given a place in the dictionary. 
(Incidentally I may note that the types of [au] and au] do show a rather striking, 
though complicated, geographic distribution.) 

On the other hand, the two chief regional variants of the syllabic sound as in 
bird and father (second syllable) are regularly entered, and a supplementary 
statement concerning the pronunciation [a1] is given in the Introduction (§101). 

In passing I should like to point out that the types of [bad], [fada], [koon, 
kon] (corn), etc. are confined to the coastal plain from Baltimore southward 
and westward to Texas. They are Southern in the sense in which I use the term. 
The authors know this well enough, but the readers will not learn this important 
point from their book. In fact, the statement concerning the importance of the 
treatment of r for setting off the Eastern and the Southern areas (§77) will 
mislead the unwary. 

The handling of the r-sounds is confusing and needlessly complicated. The 
two chief types of r-sounds in American English are (1) the velarized ‘tongue-tip’ 
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[r], as in red [red]; and (2) the ‘constricted’ [a], as in hard [haed], bird [bed], and 
father [fade], which is articulated without tip elevation, the body of the tongue 
being humped up to mid-central position and flattened on the sides. The tongue- 
tip [r] occurs before vowels, the constricted [a] after vowels and as a syllabic 
sound. Between vowels, as in cherry, borrow, some sections have [r], others [a]. 
Instead of distinguishing these two different types of r-sounds, [r] is used both 
in red and in hard, but there is a separate symbol for stressed syllabic r as in 
bird, and yet another for the unstressed syllabic r in father. Two symbols, em- 
ployed as I have suggested, are enough. Whenever it is necessary or desirable 
to indicate that the constricted [a] is syllabic, the device used for this purpose in 
the case of [l, m, n, 9] is ready to hand. 

Unevenness in treatment, resulting partly from inadequate information, partly 
from views peculiar to the authors, partly from deliberate decisions, can be ob- 
served on the following points: 

(1) In words of the type of law, salt, etc. only [0] is entered, although [np] 
is the usual Eastern sound (not merely an ‘extremely common substitute for 
[9]’), and diphthongal [no] is a wide-spread pronunciation in the South. The 
justification advanced for ‘the somewhat regular recording of the standard his- 
torical [0] sound’ [§93) in these words is utterly without foundation. Moreover, 
what does ‘standard historical [9] sound’ mean? 

(2) The vowel sounds in words like top, knot, rock, etc. vary geographically, 
and not infrequently from word to word. The East has a low-back vowel 
[op], more or less rounded; other sections have mosty low-central [a], others 
again low-back unrounded [pn]. Under the circumstances it would have been 
best in all such words to enter [a], which the authors obviously use to embrace 
the low-central and the low-back-unrounded vowels, and then to add [n] for the 
Kast. 

The authors use a procedure that is not clear to me. In cot, rot, sop, top, 
rock, lock, rob, sob, etc. they enter only [a]; but in tot, knot, hop, stop, knock, shock, 
hob, knob, etc. they add a variant [a] for the East and the ‘South’. No ex- 
planation is offered in the Introduction. Surely they cannot have had enough 
evidence for everyone of the numerous words of this type to make a separate 
decision for each one of them. 

(3) So far as the East is concerned, it is not clear from the entries that sets 
like calm : comet, calf : cot, father : fodder have different and phonemically dis- 
tinct vowel sounds. Calm, calf, and father are said to have [a] or [a], comet 
and cot only [a], fodder [a] or [np]. From these entries one could draw the wholly 
wrong inference that these sets may have the same vowel in Eastern speech, for 
instance in the case of calm [kam, kam]: comet [kam1t]. From the statement (§93) 
that many Eastern speakers have ‘only one phoneme in such words as cot and 
caught or collar and caller’, pronounced [p], one gathers that the authors are aware 
of the actual situation. But the reader will almost certainly miss the point. 

In words of the type of farm, far the only pronunciation entered for the East 
is [fa:m, fa:(r]. The vowel in these words behaves in the East exactly like 
the vowel in calm, calf, father, for which the authors give short [a] and [a]. This 
is obviously a distortion of the facts. 
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(4) The only ‘Southern’ pronunciation entered for farm, far, etc. is [fa:m, 
fa:(r], identical with that of the ‘East’. Yet [fasm, fas] is the regular pronuncia- 
tion in the Midland area, a large part of which the authors include in their 
‘South’. Correspondingly, the authors fail to enter variants with postvocalic 
r in words like beard, beer, bare, boor, board, born, although these are in regular 
use from the Blue Ridge westward. Clearly, the label S has here the narrower 
range that I assign to it. It should furthermore be pointed out that the post- 
vocalic r is not uncommon in the coastal counties from the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland to Cape Fear in North Carolina. 

(5) No regional variants of the vowel as in moon, choose, do, two are entered 
and no comment is offered in the Introduction, although a high-central rounded 
vowel is one of the most striking characteristics of a large part of the South. 
(The common Southern central [#] as in book, bush is also ignored.) 

The central vowel is mentioned as a variant of [u] in such words as new, duty, 
but without specific reference to the South (§109). 

(6) The pronunciation of the vowels in unstressed prefixes, suffixes, and 
inflectional endings is still so imperfectly known that no attempt is made to 
identify regional differences in the body of the dictionary. Brief comments on 
regional and stylistic variants are given for many of the prefixes and suffixes 
(see list, §89). The Linguistic Atlas materials exhibit a rather clear regional 
distribution of the variant vowels in the unstressed syllables of bucket, careless, 
cabbage, rinses, houses, etc., and these features promise to be of considerable 
importance in delimiting speech areas. 

Observations contributed by consultants with different backgrounds obviously 
could not be trusted in such elusive sounds, and the authors did well not to iden- 
tify regional differences beyond the brief comments on certain prefixes and 
suffixes. However, one may raise the question whether it would not have been 
wise to enter both [1] and [a] in the suffixes -ed, -es, -est, -ate, -et, etc. without a 
regional label. The authors decided to enter only [1]. This practice conflicts 
with the treatment accorded the medial vowel in such words as difficult, sanity, 
intelligent, etc., and the vowel of the prefix in digest (verb), dimension, direct, 
etc., where only [a] is entered, although [1] is doubtless common in some sections. 
I have the impression that the authors were unduly influenced by their own 
usage in deciding upon a simplified procedure. 

The authors use a syllable separator (a centered period, here replaced by a 
hyphen) between contiguous syllabics, as in sawing [so-1n] vs. soil [sorl]; in East- 
ern seer [si-a] vs. sear [sta], brewer [bru-a] vs. poor [pua], layer [le-a] vs. fair [fea], 
lower [lo-a] vs. lore [loa]; also in higher [hat-o] vs. hire [hata] (!), flower [flav-o] 
vs. flour [flava] (!). 

The same device is used in haying [he-1p] but not in gayety [geoti]; in buoy 
{bu-1] but not in dewy [du], cruel [krutl]; in poet [po-at] (beside [poot]) but not in 
the name Noel [nool]. 

The separator is not used in the following types of sequences: deity [diati], 
re-elect [riolekt], decsm [ditzm], twentieth [twent116], cruel [krual], gayety [geott], 
seer [sig] vs. sear [sir], layer [lea] vs. fair [fer], lower [lox] vs. lore [lor, lor], higher 
[hats] vs. hire [hatr] (!), flower [flave] vs. flour [flaur] (!). Since [s] represents a 
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syllabic sound in this dictionary, the sequences [ia, i, 11, uo, ea] illustrated above 
are presumably also to be read in two syllables. If that was the intention, a 
statement covering this point should have been included in the Introduction, 
especially in view of the fact that ES more [moo], fair [fea], etc. make only one 
syllable. Better yet, the separator should have been consistently used between 
contiguous syllabics. The alternative procedure would seem to be to use 
separate symbols for the unsyllabic [1] in the diphthongs of high and boy, for the 
unsyllabic [u] in the diphthong of now, and for the unsyllabic [a] in Eastern 
beard, board, etc. 

The treatment of higher vs. hire and flower vs. flour puzzles me. Within my 
observation these pairs are pronounced exactly alike: cf. higher and higher with 
hire and fire, corn flower with corn flour, flower box with flour bin. 

A number of brief comments on certain statements in the Introduction may be 
in order: 

§§78, 80: The type of glory [glor1] and board [boed] is rare in the East. 

§85: Intrusive r occurs only after the final vowels exemplified in saw and sofa. 
It is rare in the South. 

§98: Sets like horse : hoarse, morning : mourning nearly always have different 
phonemes in the East and the South (east of the Blue Ridge). Obliteration of 
this contrast is characteristic of the Midland area. See H. Kurath in Studies 
for William H. Read 166-73 (1940). 

Many excellent features of the book have not been touched upon, e.g. the 
generous inclusion of American place names and surnames, the pronunciation 
of foreign names both in their Anglicized and their native forms, the full regis- 
tration of derivatives and inflected forms. All these features will be greatly 
appreciated. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the great merits of this dictionary. It 
stands head and shoulders above all other publications now available on the 
subject of American pronunciation. My endeavor has been to comment on 
points that need correction or clarification and to indicate the lines along which 
progress must and can be made. The sine qua non is systematic sampling by 
well-trained observers. Hence one hopes that the work started by the Atlas 
project will be continued vigorously as soon as conditions permit. 

Hans KuratH 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


O¢ERKI PO IsToRI AzyKov IspaAnu. By V. SiSmarEv. (Akademia Nauk 
SSSR: Institut Azyka i MySlenia imeni N. A. Marra, Serié Romano- 
Germanica, Vol. 5.) Pp. xi + 338 (incl. 17 maps). Moskva & Lenin- 
grad: Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1941. 


The publication in the Soviet Union of these Outlines of the History of the 
Languages of Spain is a significant fact in itself. It testifies to the desire on the 
part of Russian scholars to catch up with their Western colleagues in fields here- 
tofore neglected. According to the author’s own statement, his is the first 
contribution to Hispanic linguistics in Russian. As such, it cannot be expected 
to be flawless; indeed, measured by the standard of recent Russian attainments 
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in other sciences, Dr. Sismarev’s book, while admittedly a product of hard labor, 
is in some respects unsatisfactory. Not all shortcomings must be blamed on the 
author; some may be due to the as yet inadequate equipment of Soviet libraries. 
Above all, it is not quite clear why a scholar with a long record of successful work 
in the history of French literature should have been entrusted with the task of 
exploring four languages (Basque, Castilian, Catalan, and Portuguese) lying 
outside his main field of interest. 

The book falls into four sections, dealing each with a separate language. 
Within each section, the chapters bear alternately on linguistic shifts of the 
epoch under consideration (including phonology, morphology, and, to a smaller 
extent, syntax, and stressing the lexicon) and on the historical background, 
with equal emphasis on external developments (wars, territorial changes) and 
on social and economic conditions. The perspective is chiefly diachronic; only 
the section on Basque and chapters on some dialects contain brief descriptive 
outlines of the grammar. The aim of the author is to demonstrate that the 
evolution of a given language closely parallels the general development of the 
community. There are also several digressions on issues of the history of litera- 
ture, so that altogether more than one hundred pages are devoted to extra- 
linguistic discussions. Attention has been paid to dialects, medieval and mod- 
ern; the American varieties, however, have been rigorously excluded from 
consideration. Appended to the book are twelve samples of texts composed in 
various medieval vernaculars (no specimen of Basque has been given); detailed 
indices; and a number of maps, in part with legends, illustrating problems of 
linguistic geography. There is no statement on the authorship of these maps; 
some of them appear to be imitated from other books. A systematic bibliog- 
raphy has not been included, but there are numerous footnotes throughout the 
text indicating the sources of information. In contrast to most books published 
in Slavic countries, this one lacks a résumé of the main findings in any of the 
internationally used languages. Presumably the author felt that his book was 
designed primarily for the specific needs of Soviet students, not of advanced 
research-workers abroad. 

A text written as a synopsis of previous studies cannot be expected to contain 
much information on poorly explored territories. What future books of this 
scope must include to be truly valuable has recently been stated by Keniston 
in his review of Entwistle’s The Spanish Language and need not be repeated. 
Those informed of the progress of research will not be surprised that the chap- 
ters on Old Castilian phonology (based on Menéndez Pidal) make interesting 
reading, whereas almost nothing is said on grammar and lexicon of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Yet, to be fair, one must admit that some degree of origi- 


_ 1 While Sismarev was working on this project in Leningrad, an English literary historian, 
W. J. Entwistle, was likewise assigned the task of preparing a book on the four languages of 
the Iberian peninsula—a task so difficult that no trained linguist has ever dared to under- 
take it. The wisdom of this new practice of entrusting to literary historians the writing of 
books that require both the technical knowledge and the linguistic intuition of a Jespersen 
or a Wartburg may rightly be questioned. 
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nality has been shown (1) in the classification of Basque and the treatment of the 
Iberian substratum and (2) in the insistence on the formation of ‘social dialects’. 

Sismarev concurs with Menéndez Pidal in associating Sp. f- > h- with the 
phonemic structure of Basque (38), yet he disagrees with his attribution to Oscan 
influence of -nd- > -n- and -mb- > -m- (66-7). What he overlooks is the strik- 
ing similarity between the vocalic system of Basque and of Castilian, as con- 
trasted with Galician-Portuguese and Valencian-Balearic-Catalan, a coincidence 
that led Navarro Tomas to the belief that substratum influence is involved; see 
Rasgos esenciales de las vocales castellanas, Phil. Quart. 21.8-16. With re- 
gard to Basque, the author wholeheartedly endorses the Japhetitic theory of the 
leading Russian linguist, the late N. Marr, grouping Basque with languages 
spoken in the Caucasian area, particularly Old Armenian (8-12). He applies 
(not uncritically, it is true) Marr’s theory also to Celtic elements in Romance 
absorbed through Latin (56) and is inclined to eliminate from their list carrum 
and vértrdgus, traceable to a pre-IE stratum. The present reviewer is not 
competent to discuss the merits of Marr’s arguments and the methods of seman- 
tic analysis used by the ‘new theory of language’.? 

As for social dialects, students of Spanish are agreed on their importance. 
Unfortunately, Sigmarev fails to supply convincing concrete examples of neces- 


2 Since the majority of Soviet linguists profess to be followers of Marr it may be proper 
to outline the program of his school. In its original version (1909-23), the theory derived 
its name from Japhet; the precursors of the Indo-Europeans north of the Mediterranean 
were believed to have spoken a language akin to Sem-itic and Ham-itic. The revised 
theory (from 1927) was formulated as a breach of all previous methods of research. Among 
‘Japhetists’, phonology and morphology are widely discarded and semantics used instead 
to reconstruct the thought and speech of man in the pre-logical era. Words are connected 
with ‘functions’, not with objects: the same word is supposed successively to have con- 
noted ‘hand’, ‘stone’, ‘iron’, as tools were gradually improved. A primitive ‘linear’ lan- 
guage (with the hands) was employed in the earliest communities, social collectives of 
mixed racialcomponents. Thusrace and language are categorically dissociated. Phonemes 
originated in connection with magic rites; the first phonemes were ‘diffused’, i.e. complex 
and stood for a word. Out of four original monosyllabic ‘elements’, ever more differen- 
tiated words developed through the crossing of tribes as ethnic groups began to crystallize. 
Japhetists claim to be able to reduce each word in each language to a combination of one 
to four of the original ‘elements’. They do not recognize ‘families’, but only ‘systems’ 
of languages. These systems fall into a ‘spirant branch’ and a ‘sibilant branch’. Recon- 
struction of prototypes within a system is discouraged. Comparison of individual words 
in widely varying systems, as Chinese and Greek, is recommended; Semitic and IE stems 
are ‘split’ through assumption of pre-historic composition; the criterion of identity or simi- 
larity of meaning is adapted to pre-logical thinking, in which, it is claimed, a single ‘cosmic’ 
word could signify ‘sky’, ‘earth’, ‘fire’, and ‘water’. All individual developments of lan- 
guages so far observed can and must be integrated into one global process. The trend of 
the development is from initial multiplicity toward ultimate uniformity; the goal is to 
create a universal language in a society without classes. Japhetists use special symbols 
in their writings and have developed a peculiar terminology (‘Prometides’ instead of ‘Indo- 
Europeans’, and the like). They give particular attention to the living languages of 
national minorities in the Soviet Union and to the traces of the oldest languages spoken 
around the Mediterranean. See N. A. Marr, Izbrannye raboty (3 vol.), particularly 
2.127-35. 
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sary research-projects that should be organized in this direction, let alone of 
results of research. He does not refer to conclusions drawn from the investiga- 
tion of colloquial Latin (Hofmann) or of colloquial Spanish (Beinhauer); nor to 
the discovery that conflicting regional distribution of Latin synonyms, such as 
comedere (Ibero-Romance) versus mandiicdre (Gallo-Romance), may be the re- 
sult of varying social standards (C. Beyer); nor to the distinction in certain 
phonemes of nuances correlated to social groups (Navarro Tomas). He simply 
states a desideratum. Yet problems do exist in which traditional methods of 
analysis, including dialectology, have proven inadequate, and for which the 
solution may actually lie in the application of the social criterion. Two such 
cases may be pointed out. OSp. mochacho ‘boy’ occurs in Calila e Dimna (1251), 
only to disappear for almost two centuries until it enters the picture again with 
El Corbacho (1438) and then quickly becomes an ordinary word. OSp. nadt, 
OLeon. nade (Ledesma) ‘nobody’, frequent in pre-Alphonsine writings, becomes 
extremely rare for approximately two centuries and emerges from oblivion as 
nadie (modelled after otrie) after 1450 (Mar de istorias; Juan de Lucena’s Vida 
beata). In what social layers were these two words of capital semantic im- 
portance employed, and how can their strangely fluctuating use be accounted 
for in connection with modifications in the structure of Spanish society? 

The bibliography presents considerable gaps, even if the literature published 
after 1937 be discounted (the manuscript of the book was completed as early as 
1938). First-hand material has not been collected at all. In general, the 
author was guided by good but obsolete grammars of the prewar period (Baist?, 
Hanssen’, Cornu’, Zauner’; note the antiquated editions); of the literature of 
the last thirty years only a fraction has been taken into account. The lacunae 
are especially serious in the Portuguese field. 

The outward appearance of the book is less perfect than that of many other 
Soviet publications—perhaps because war was approaching as it went to press. 
There are numerous misprints, perhaps as many as 200 (particularly in the 
section on Portuguese); these will not disturb the specialist, but may cause 
annoyance to the beginner for whom the book is intended. (It seems that the 
proofreader was not the author, but a person incompetent for the task.) In 
addition, there are a sizable number of factual mistakes; and even more frequent 
is the lack of necessary qualifications. 

The amount of material offered appears incommensurate with the require- 
ments for an introductory text: it-is through wise selection of really characteris- 
tic features that such a work as Spaulding’s How Spanish Grew (1948) con- 
trasts favorably with the book under review. To indicate that a stem is pan- 
Romanic, a reference to REW should be sufficient; what is the use of quoting 
all the French, Italian, and Roumanian varieties listed by Meyer-Liibke? 
One finds fault also with the method of presentation of borrowings. The lists 
of Castilian loan-words from Arabic and Germanic contain dozens of obsolete 
and regional expressions which the student may never run across in his readings. 
Distressingly lengthy is also the list of American Indian words in Spanish, 
mostly names of plants and animals, which the linguist likes to see duly men- 
tioned in reference books, but which have no business crowding an elementary 
text. The author could have enlivened these pages by showing how the most 
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important of the exotic words became international through the agency of Span- 
ish, a question recently touched upon by K6nig and R. Loewe. 

A few very conspicuous borrowings have been altogether omitted. Students 
of Romance have been told over and over again that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese owe to the Moors terms relating to warfare, administration, horticulture, 
and arts and crafts. This is, of course, true; yet recent research has revealed 
the existence of entirely different categories of borrowings. Thus, halaga is 
now seen to underlie Sp. halagar, Ptg. afagar ‘to caress’ (REW? §3997b); this 
word pertains to the language of love, not of trade. Sp. loco, Ptg. lowco ‘mad’, 
long held to be an outgrowth of glaucus, has now been connected with Ar. 
laug ‘madness’ (Hispanic Review 3.162-3); add to this its two synonyms, 
Sp. sandito, Ptg. sandeu and Ptg. doudo, for which REW? has withdrawn the 
theory of an onomatopoeic base and which may be related to Ar. daudat ‘riot, 
noise’. That the Christians should have associated elements of the language of 
the infidels (known to them, at the same time, as boisterous warriors) with the 
idea of madness appears significant. Lombard has traced even verbal con- 
structions (amanecer, anochecer) to Arabic, see ZRPh. 56.637-43. Imitation of 
figures of speech (nitia del ojo ‘pupil of the eye’ after bintu-l-‘ain) and borrowing 
of functional words (particularly fulano, on whose pattern other indefinite pro- 
nouns were derived) should also have been discussed.—In the field of Spanish- 
French relations, we can watch the borrowing of a Gallicism as a sequel to the 
phonological erosion of the corresponding native word. Thus, confianga pene- 
trated from across the Pyrenees, after the Castilian product of fidicia split 
into too many varieties (fiuza, feuza, fiuzia, fuzia > hucia) to be serviceable.— 
Sismarev mentions Castilianisms in Portuguese, but is unaware of the existence 
of Lusitanisms in Spanish. Among the least known and most important are an 
indefinite pronoun (oxytonic alguién, found first in the Cancionero de Baena, 
Juan de Mena, and Anton de Montoro, an ordinary word in the West as early 
as the 13th century in the form alguen) and pendencia ‘quarrel’, originally 
‘grief, predicament’, a reflex of OPtg. pendenga ‘penance, penalty’. Even the 
well-known derivation of Sp. echar (de) menos ‘to miss’ from Ptg. achar menos, 
the counterpart of OSp. hallar menos, is not mentioned by the author. 

Some suggested corrections: Word-order has not become indicative of the 
function of words in Spanish as in French (53). In Old Spanish, the Ist pers. 
pres. ind. of guarne(s)ger is guarnesco, not guarnezco (54). Inchoative -eiz in 
Catalan does service like its Italian, not like its French equivalent (54). The 
most important reflex of Celtic, -ct- > -zt-, has been omitted (55). It. brio is 
according to Zaccaria a late borrowing from Spanish (56). Sp. fudo need not 

‘(REW? §5948) and Ptg. né cannot reflect *nidu (58). Al ‘something else’ 
goes back to ali(u)d, not alis, and is not peculiar to Ibero-Romance (58). 
Against the alleged absence of bellus from Ibero-Romance speak old derivatives 
like bellido, beldad (60). If titulo had actually developed into *tildo, its present 
form would not be tilde (64). In the 12th century, ¢ did not stand for the inter- 
dental fricative (81). Failure of 2 and 6 to diphthongize must not be quoted as a 
characteristic feature of Portuguese dialects south of the Tagus (100). Substitu- 
tion of -iendo for -endo in the gerund of Old Leonese -er verbs is a Castilianism 
and not due to the conflict of native conjugation classes (106). That the 
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‘inorganic’ h of hermano, hinojo should be purely orthographic, has been ques- 
tioned; see Hisp. Rev. 10.280-4 (108). The change of cl-, fl-, pl-, into Jl- could 
have been made understandable through mention of pil- and the like in Pyrenaic 
dialects (110). Barcinone > Barcelona is not due to Arabic influence, since in 
Latin, under Greek influence, there existed Ancéna, Croténa, Marathéna beside 
Ancon, Crothon, Marathon (118). ‘Works of practical nature’ were not the first 
to be composed in the vernacular (126). As C. Carroll Marden has proven, 
the Libro de Apolonio was not written in a language ‘very close to Catalan’ 
(127). Elena y Maria belongs to the 13th, not to the 14th century (127). 
Monesterio goes back to *monisteriu, not to monastériu; see REW? §5656 (128). 
Fuero Juzgo is erroneously quoted as evidence of the prevalence of Castilian 
over Leonese (129). The -o of OSp. cantaro, partiero is believed by Gamill- 
scheg to be a relic of the past future (132). Bazo reflects *bassiu from *bassiare, 
not bassu (134). Cuzdar has not been supplanted by pensar (semantic segrega- 
tion occurred), nor did pensar prevail ‘because of its connection with technical 
details of cattle raising’; see Bloch-Wartburg, Dict. étym. 2.141 (135). Few 
will believe that volver is a learned word (135). 

Misstatements in the section on Portuguese: Souto means ‘woodland’, not 
‘jump’ (misinterpretation of Lat. saltus? 247). Intervocalic -l-, -n- disappeared 
before the 12th, not in the 15th century (247). Ensandecer must not be de- 
veloped from sandice (247). Perséna > pessoa does not illustrate the contrac- 
tion of vowels (249). Whatever the etymology of deixar may be, detzeis is 
not ‘historically speaking the subjunctive pluperfect of dare’ (249). The plural 
of 1@ is las, not Ides (249). Véritdte, civitdte produced verdade, cidade, not forma- 
tions in -tate (247, 250). In the first half of the 16th century, -wné did not de- 
velop into -Go, having disappeared a thousand years earlier (except in the one 
word sunt), nor did the gerund supplant the -nt- participle, another well-known 
Vulgar Latin process (250). The -e in the strong preterites had no tendency to 
disappear except after certain consonants (251). In the 17th century, Castilian- 
isms ‘again began to pour into Portuguese’—but their penetration was never 
stronger than during the period of bilingualism in literature in the 15th and 16th 
centuries (253). Coser is traceable to consuere, not to cucire, which is an Italian 
cognate (268). Vendeu hardly reflects *vendedit, as shown by the quality of 
the vowel throughout the preterite (268). 

In spite of its weaknesses, Dr. SiSmarev’s book will not have been written in 
vain if it succeeds in awakening interest in Romance linguistics among Russian- 
speaking students of the Soviet Union. 

Yakov MALKIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


DOCUMENTS TIGRIGNA (ETHIOPIEN SEPTENTRIONAL): grammaire et textes. 
By Wotr Lestav. (Collection Linguistique publiée par la Société 
de Linguistique de Paris, Vol. 48.) Pp. ix + 388. Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1941. 


This work is a grammar of a single Tigrifia dialect, that of the district Akkele 
Gouzay. It contains 154 »ages of grammatical treatment, 15 folding tables of 
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paradigms, and 120 pages of Tigrifia texts. The main body of the work is pre- 
ceded by a brief preface and introduction, and by an excellent bibliography of 
three pages extending to the year 1939, and is followed by a list of corrections 
and a table of contents. The work as a whole is excellent, gives a clear picture 
of the language it treats, and is well adapted to self-instruction. My criticisms 
are usually in the nature of additions which in my opinion would increase the 
value of the work. 

The dialect which forms the subject of the book was studied by the author 
throughout more than a year with a native Tigrifian, Tekle Gourmou, as his 
‘informateur’. The Tigrifia texts, which deal chiefly with the customs and beliefs 
of the users of this dialect, were first written in native script by Mr. Gourmou 
and then dictated and set down in phonetic transcription by the author. The 
grammar, as the author states, is strictly descriptive and makes no attempt to 
explain historically the forms treated, nor does it indulge in comparisons with 
other Tigrifia dialects or with other Semitic languages; here we must still rely 
on Praetorius’ Grammatik der Tigrina Sprache (Halle, 1871) and on Brockel- 
mann’s Grundriss. 

The author states that there is no standard Tigrifia common to the whole 
Tigrifia region, only a number of mutually intelligible dialects. The districts 
where these dialects are spoken are enumerated on p. 2. Here an outline map 
showing the location of these districts would have been a convenience. The 
statement regarding a standard Tigrifia is to be contrasted with that of Schreiber 
(Manuel de la Langue Tigrai; Vienne, 1887) who says, ‘bien que dans chaque 
province ou contrée on parle le tigrai d’une maniére différente, il y a cependant 
un langage qu’un Abyssin nous a qualifié de “langage de tout le monde” (ndi 
kilay qudénqué) et c’est ce bon langage ... qui nous a fourni nos régles.’ 

There does not seem to be much difference in the morphology of the dialects 
treated by Praetorius (whose grammar was based largely on texts in the dialect 
of Adoa), Schreiber, and the present author. Some of the chief differences are as 
follows. Schreiber alone gives pronoun forms ’eztu ‘this’, kilay ‘all’. He also 
states that the preformative of 3d person imperfect is usually read 7 (37) instead 
of ye as given by Leslau. The form ’ezdj ‘this’ is unknown to Praetorius; 
Praetorius and Schreiber both give kyell as one of the stems of ‘all’; Leslau has 
only kull. Leslau alone gives cardinal numerals in -téw used in forming the 
teens, e.g. ‘assdrtdw haddé ‘11’, besides the ending -éd or -te cited by the others, 
and gives in addition to the usual plural perfect forms ending in a vowel, e.g. 
gatdlu, forms with an additional ending -ta, e.g. gdtdluta. Leslau alone cites 
forms mani- (64) and hadi- (67) used before pronominal suffixes in the sense of 
‘who of-?’, ‘one of-?’. The initial syllable of the copulative verb ’ayyu is given 
by Leslau with a for all persons except Ist plural and optionally 2d sg., where 
it is t«. Schreiber gives as the regular forms a in 3d sg. and pl. and Ist sg., ¢ 
in 2d sg. and pl. and Ist pl., but also states that both a and # are found with all 
forms (52). Praetorius also cites all forms with both vowels (158). 

The phonetic transcription used throughout the work has, of course, great 
advantages over the imperfect and inaccurate native spelling, but some account 
of the native spelling of Mr. Gourmou would have been most interesting and most 
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useful. Perhaps the difficulties of the situation at the time of printing made 
this inadvisable or impossible. 

Especially to be commended are the section on phonology (3-15), the treat- 
ment of noun forms and plural formations (16-37), the discussion of pronominal 
suffixes of the verb (52-8) and of copulative and auxiliary verbs (73-8), and above 
all the very complete discussion of verb formation (79-126). The fifteen 
tables of paradigms of the noun and verb constitute a very useful supplement to 
the grammatical statements. 

The syntax is not given separate treatment, but the salient syntactical facts 
are discussed in connection with the forms of the various parts of speech. This 
syntactical treatment, however, is largely formal, giving the meaning and con- 
struction of the various grammatical forms. There is no systematic treatment 
of combinatory syntax, the study of the combination of meaningful elements to 
form phrases and sentences (cf. my article A New Method of Syntactical Ar- 
rangement, JAOS 41.467-71 [1921]), though many such combinations are re- 
corded in various places in connection with the various parts of speech, e.g. 
combinations of demonstrative and noun (59). Probably as the result of the 
absence of this point of view, the position of cardinals and ordinals (128-9) as 
modifiers is not specifically mentioned, though it is implied perhaps in the general 
statement with regard to adjectives (40), and some constructions remain un- 
recorded, for example the various kinds of apposition, and the combination of 
demonstrative adjective with a noun having in addition a modifying phrase 
(genitive) or clause (relative, etc.), e.g. ’etu ‘attaharsdllu md‘alti ‘the that-she- 
brought-him-forth day’ (159); ’etu naytu mawati zdmdd ‘the of-that-dead-one 
relative’ (369); ’enkabtom nay qdtali zimdd ‘of those of-the-murderer relatives’ 
(ibid.). We miss especially any separate and complete account of Tigrifia’s 
peculiar and interesting word order, the chief features of which seem to be modi- 
fying elements (including subordinate clauses) before modified; final position 
of the verb; introductory words of subordinate clauses immediately before verb 
of clause. A more systematic and complete account might have been given of 
the various ideas which are usually classed as indefinite pronouns and pro- 
nominal adjectives. These are mentioned in various places (66-72, §§83-5; 
46-48, §§69-72; 188 c, a, 8, 5). Here a number of important ideas, e.g. ‘many’, 
‘few’, ‘more’, ‘most’, ‘less’, ‘enough’, are left undiscussed (for a complete dis- 
cussion of these indefinite ideas cf. my article The Expression of Indefinite 
Pronominal Ideas in Hebrew, JAOS 34.115-228 [1914]). A better understand- 
ing of the scope of case relations (cf. my article A Semantic Analysis of Case, 
Curme Vol. 34-49 [LancuaGE MonoarapH No. 7, 1930]) and of the semantic 
analysis of the adverb and the sentence (cf. my article The Study of Language 
from the Semantic Point of View, IF 56.241-55) would have extended and 
improved the sections on prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions. Probably 
the syntax of the sentence is most in need of supplement. For example, there 
is no discussion of the simple sentence; and under the head of the subordinate 
conjunctions (141-6, §159), where subordinate clauses are discussed, no treat- 
ment is given to the noun clause as such. 

The 120 pages of Tigrifia texts, which are accompanied by an interlinear 
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literal translation as well as a free translation, cover all the chief features of 
Tigrifia life from the cradle to the grave, and contain besides a number of stories 
and proverbs. As is usual in viva voce collections of language material, the 
texts are confined to narratives in the third person. It is unfortunate that they 
do not ordinarily include the dramatic part of language, actual conversations 
in the first and second persons. Without an acquaintance with conversational 
idioms, the student’s knowledge and command of a language must necessarily 
remain incomplete and imperfect. It would have been helpful, also, to give at 
least one text with complete analysis and references to the grammar. 

The book lacks a word list or vocabulary. Possibly the author thought this 
unnecessary in view of the careful translations of all examples and texts, or per- 
haps it would have increased unduly the size of the work. Nevertheless it 
would have formed a valuable addition to the book, and would have been a very 
definite help to any student of the language. 

Some minor matters call for comment. 

The description of the pronunciation of ain, of emphatic p, and of spirantic 
q, in view of the author’s opportunities, should have been fuller and more ex- 
plicit. The same criticism might be made concerning his remarks about accent. 
Speaking of the accent of a word he says (15) ‘son accent s’efface devant l’accent 
de la phrase’, but he gives no account or examples of this sentence accent. He 
continues ‘Méme dans un mot prononcé isolément le débit est uni.’ Does this 
mean that words have level stress? The author gives the pronunciation of 
Cade as s + glottal catch, which contrasts with Schreiber’s pronunciation as the 
affricative ts. The latter is perhaps a learned pronunciation based on Ethiopic. 

In speaking of the infinitive form magtal (25 and 94) the author says it is used 
as the infinitive of all conjugations simple and derived. He cannot mean ex- 
actly what he says here, as the infinitive type for the intensive is given as mabad- 
dal (26, 95), and for the conative as maberak (26, 95; cf. also §§122-32 passim). 
A similar inaccurate statement is made with regard to the past participle (93-4; 
contrast §§118, 119, 122-32). The plural of the type qdtalay is said to be 
gatdlti (32, §44), but in §51, where the plural form gdtdltz is discussed, no mention 
is made of the singular qdtalay. 

It is to be hoped that Leslau will continue his Abyssinian studies and put 
Semitic scholars still further in his debt by producing a similar grammar of Tigre 
and perhaps of the other less well known Semitic languages of the Abyssinian 
group. 

FRANK R. BLAKE 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


NuZI PERSONAL NAMES. By IenacEe J. GELB, PrerrE M. Purves, and 
Autan A. MacRar. (The University of Chicago; Oriental Institute 
Publications, Vol. 57.) Pp. xviii + 324. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1943. 

Lists of proper names may serve various purposes. They may be compiled 
for the sake of the names themselves, either aiming at the elucidation of their 
formation and philological meaning and the clarification of the customs and the 
beliefs which made people choose them, or aiming at the compilation of linguistic 
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material particularly from languages which are otherwise little known. Lists 
of names may also serve as a kind of index to the publications from which they 
are taken; their perusal makes it possible to locate documents which deal with 
the same legal case or the business affairs of the same person. 

The book under review serves all these purposes at the same time. It is 
devoted to the proper names that occur in the so-called Nuzu texts, a group of 
texts which (with the exception of a number of texts that were found at Kerkuk) 
come from a small place nearby, the ancient name of which was Nuzu.!' The 
archive covers four to five generations in the 15th and 14th centuries B.c. Only 
a small part of the proper names it contains are Akkadian; this Akkadian is 
interesting for its dialectic peculiarities.2 The bulk of the names is Hurrian, 
and thus of great value for the knowledge of a language for which the material 
is by no means overabundant. With the help of the list it will be much easier 
in the future to reconstruct legal cases and to look into the business affairs of 
certain important people. The reconstruction of the legal customs, the insti- 
tutions, and the economic and social situation of the ‘Nuzu period’ will greatly 
benefit thereby. 

After some introductory words, the volume presents first a master list (6-182) 
which includes all the references to the original texts; for this Gelb is responsible. 
Purves’ contribution consists of the analysis of the non-Akkadian (chiefly 
Hurrian) names (183-279), while MacRae deals with the Akkadian (and Sume- 
rian) material (281-318). Gelb, who contributes numerous remarks to Purves’ 
and MacRae’s parts, concludes the volume with notes on names of uncertain 
character (319-324). 

The book has exhausted the published material with the exception of the 
volume by Pfeiffer and Lacheman,’ which came out while the lists were in print. 
It has also taken into consideration the unpublished tablets in Chicago. Un- 
fortunately the unpublished texts in Cambridge, by far more numerous, could 
not be included. We must be grateful for what we have. The additions which 
will be necessary will certainly add a great number of references, but probably 
relatively few new names. 

The importance of the publication is obvious. The following critical remarks 
are not intended to detract from its fundamental significance. 

Objections must be raised against certain details in the transcription of Ak- 
kadian names. It is stated on p. 4 that ‘all signs are transliterated with their 
first and most common value’. Since our list of phonetic values is drawn up to 
include all varieties of Akkadian regardless of provenience and date, and is 
primarily based on the texts from Assurbanipal’s library, this means that the 
values of a period almost a millennium younger than the Nuzu texts are con- 
sidered as ‘first’? and ‘most common’. It seems to me high time that the notion 
of ‘normal values’ (and its corollary ‘barbarous spellings’, see e.g. p. 281) were 
finally discarded. What is normal in one period is quite abnormal in another. 
The values normal for a certain material have to be established from that ma- 


1 My reasons for preferring Nuzu to Nuzi have been set forth in Lana. 19.170 fn. 1 (1943). 
2 I refer readers of LanauaGeE to an article of mine printed in Lana. 14.134 ff. (1938). 
3 Miscellaneous Texts from Nuzi I (Harvard Semitic Series XIII), 1942. 
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terial itself. Thus it is meaningless to transcribe A-ta-na-a’-ilu or E’-li-ia 
(31); the alleged alif is pseudo-orthographic and has no linguistic reality. The 
scribal variant of the af sign was selected for alif with preceding vowel at a 
later time. 

The systém of accentuation used diverges in many respects from what has 
been customary. I agree that in Akkadian a difference between simple and 
circumflected length must be introduced. The principal source of the circum- 
flex is contraction, i.e. the merging of two vowels that originally belong to 
successive syllables. It is only with such vowels that Northern Old Babylonian 
orthography employs repeated vowels, and only such vowels have survived at 
the end of the word in Neo-Babylonian.‘’ But monophthongization of diph- 
thongs is not contraction; therefore we must spell amu(m) ‘day’ and bitu(m) 
‘house’. The same is true of the long vowel in words like bélu(m) ‘lord’; the 
long vowel here compensates for the loss of an alif (in this case < ‘ayin). Neither 
has the feminine nisbah in -itum legitimate claim to a circumflex; here -itu 
already existed in Primitive Semitic. 

I refrain from accumulating marginal notes to the Hurrian part. Let it 
suffice to state that Purves has done solid work. His exhaustive references 
to the existing literature are particularly gratifying: exhaustive at least up to 
1939; from then on literature seems to be quoted only sporadically. The text 
probably stood in print by then. The author has wisely resisted the tempta- 
tion to interpret the names. As matters stand, that would have involved great 
risks.5 

The entries of the Akkadian part can be checked against the existing dic- 
tionaries. Here too I limit myself to a very few remarks. To mention first 
matters which occur more than once, I should like to plead urgently for the 
disappearance of such items as damdqu(m) ‘be good’ or rapaSu(m) ‘be wide’ etc. 
from our dictionaries. These infinitives have this meaning nowhere in Akka- 
dian. The infinitive fa‘alu(m) always denotes action; ‘he is good’, ‘he is wide’ 
can only be damiq and rapa§, and if one needs an ‘infinitive’ corresponding with 
these forms, it would be dumqu(m) and rupsu(m). Furthermore the prefix 
u- of the verba primae waw is short (as in Arabic), e.g. ubla, urd. That this is 
so, is proved by the syncope in ublam < *ubilam; after a long syllable the short 
vowel would have resisted syncopation (as in the participle babilum). 

The entry izza is to be deleted. In J-za-an-nu-ri the first element is zsém, 
a dialectic variant of usGm ‘he/it came out’ (see B. Meissner, SPAW phil.- 
hist. Klasse 17, 1931). The other example contains id-sa ‘her arm’.—For the 
interpretation of the names in na-da the example [Star-na-da (TCL IV 67 7; 
XXI 255 A 2) is of importance, though it has been generally overlooked. It 
militates against taking na-da as a ‘verbal adjective’, since it is certainly not 
feminine as expected. The argument against a plural imperative ‘praise ye’ 
advanced by Albright (JBL 54.195 f.), namely that the correct form would not 
be nada but 7’da, is not valid. This form is only Old Assyrian; Old Babylonian 


4J. P. Hyatt, The Treatment of Final Vowels in Early Neo-Babylonian (YOR XXIII), 
1941. 
5 Cf. Lana. 19.175 ff. (1943). 
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(like its antecedents) does not have verbs with middle alif; it transfers them to 
middle weak. Names in Old Assyrian texts are not necessarily in Assyrian 
dialect, most of them are decidedly not. Old Assyrian Be-LIM-na-da can 
without any difficulty be read Be-lamy-na-da (see Gelb, AJSL 53.185). Since 
laba has been quoted as a parallel to the alleged 3d sing. masc. nada, reference to 
IStar-la-ba (F. J. Stephens, YOR XIII 1 51) is in order. 

The production of the book must have involved an almost incredible amount 
of detailed work. Our gratitude to the authors is profound. They have 
created an indispensable tool for every student of Nuzu texts, the linguist as 
well as the philologian and the historian. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


GESCHICHTE DES FINNISCH-UGRISCHEN VOKALISMUS. By WOLFGANG STEINITZ. 
(Acta Instituti Hungarici Universitatis Holmiensis; Series B. Linguistica, 
2.) Pp. 144. Stockholm, 1944. 


Writing about the Finno-Ugric system of sounds, Toivonen remarked in 1934: 
‘Die vergleichende Erforschung des Konsonantismus kann schon jetzt bemer- 
kenswerte sichere Ergebnisse aufweisen. ... Die Geschichte des Vokalismus ist 
dagegen noch immer ganz dunkel.’ Steinitz’ highly original and genuinely 
brilliant study, coming a decade later, presents a consistent and clear system 
of vowel correspondences; it constitutes one of the most significant contributions 
to Finno-Ugric linguistics. The work will be of great interest to the general 
linguist as well, because of the masterful application of modern reconstructive 
techniques. Here at last is a historical work based on the whole on good syn- 
chronic material, such as Steinitz’ own descriptive grammar of Ostjak for ex- 
ample (reviewed in Lana. 19.58-60), and operating on the principle that systems 
rather than individual phonemes change. 

There are six sections. The first neatly summarizes previcus research on this 
subject; the second outlines the Finno-Ugric vowel structure; the third takes up 
the history of each phoneme separately. The fourth part contains eight his- 
torical sketches of the vowel systems of these languages: Ostjak, Vogul, Hun- 
garian, Cheremiss, Mordvin, Lapp, Balto-Finnic, and Permian. The next 
section outlines the Uralic system. The sixth section is an appendix on the 
vowel systems of some Volga Turkic languages and Russian. Because of space 
restrictions, the indices list only Balto-Finnic and Hungarian references. 

The study is entirely restricted to the vocalism of the initial syllable, for the 
vowels of the other syllables are mostly morphophonemically determined by 
vocalic harmony. 

Steinitz found the key to the Finno-Ugric vowel system in a curious corre- 
spondence between the distinctive features of an Ostjak and a Cheremiss dialect. 
The vowel systems of the two contained four pairs of contrasts: front—back, 
rounded-unrounded, full-reduced, the former further including the open- 
mid-close feature. This opposition of full and reduced phonemes, found in a 
Ugric language on the one hand and in a Volga-Finnic on the other, was too 
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striking to be a coincidence. As a result of further research Steinitz recon- 
structed with certainty the following Finno-Ugric system: 


Back FRONT 
Rounded Unrounded Rounded Unrounded 
fs) a a 
FuLi 0 e 
u i i 
RepuceD 6 6 é 





There were probably additional phonemes (*&?), but only the above are fully 
supported by the imposing etymological lists (20-63). The unrounded reduced 
back vowel phoneme /*%/ is surely present, however, in Ugric at least, repre- 
sented in Hungarian by stems of the nyal-, jdisz- type. 

The section dealing with the history of vowel systems in individual languages 
includes considerable detail, and some controversial matter. The author, 
however, invariably presents all sides of a given question and argues forcefully 
and convincingly for his own views. Thus, in the Hungarian part Steinitz 
presents a theory of development whereby /*i/ and /*i/ > /i/ (hence such words 
as inas, nyilak, where the /i/ must have been a back vowel by origin), /*e/ 
> /e/,/*i/ > /e/, /*u/ > /u/, /*o/ > /o/, /*0?/ > /*a/ > /a/, and the reduced 
Finno-Ugric series become /e, ,0/. The origin of /y/ is still quite obscure; after 
/f/ and before /v/ (/*y/) and /1/, /y/ is simply a labialized Old Hungarian /i/; 
elsewhere, as in tigy, there is no sure etymology. Now, the above description 
sharply contradicts the traditional conception (Szinnyei, Gombécz, Melich), 
according to which certain Hungarian vowels in historic times underwent one 
or more shifts in vowel height. The latter theory is based on interpretation of 
Old Hungarian texts, and never offered a completely satisfactory solution to a 
number of problems. Steinitz’ view is methodologically sounder (Gombécz, 
following Setéli, compares Hungarian directly with Finnish, instead of Vogul 
and Ostjak, committing a grave error), and is supported amply by good etymol- 
ogies. 

There are some linguists, their interest predominantly in history, who con- 
sistently refuse to admit the value of the descriptive method as handmaiden to 
history. Steinitz’ book is of great significance because it shows that by applica- 
tion of certain synchronic principles entirely new diachronic perspectives may 
be opened up. The work is dedicated to Roman Jakobson, who already in 1931 
(TCLP 4.247-67) outlined the method of historical phonemics, which presup- 
poses systematic description, and insists that every change be related to the 
system within which it takes place. Neogrammarian procedures got Finno- 
Ugric linguistics to a given point; but it took another method to produce this 
book, on the basis of which every Finno-Ugric etymology must henceforth rest. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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MELANESIAN PipGIn ENGLISH: GRAMMAR, TEXTS, VOCABULARY. By ROBERT 
A. Hatt Jr. (Special Publications of the Linguistic Society of America.) 
Pp. [iv] + 159. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 1948. 

MELANESIAN PIDGIN PHRASE-BOOK AND VOCABULARY, With grammatical in- 
troduction. By Rosperr A. Hau Jr. (Special Publications of the 
Linguistic Society of America.) Pp. [ii] + 28. Baltimore: Linguistic 
Society of America, 1943. 


It is an ironical commentary on our civilization that theoretical skills and 
training in analysis, looked upon in peaceful years as the strange pursuits of a 
few amiable fanatics, become in wartime weapons with which our soldiers must 
be armed if they expect to survive. Thus the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, through the cooperation of the Linguistic Society and of the scholars 
working under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies, will 
soon have at its disposal beginners’ manuals for many languages, including some 
heretofore little known as well as the familiar tongues of Western Europe. And 
because our military operations in New Guinea and the Solomons created a need 
for Melanesian Pidgin English, the two books here under review (the first joint 
publications of the USAFI and the Linguistic Society) provide what linguists 
have long desired—a scientific description of one dialect of English.! 

The longer of these two works (GTV) is a more detailed, more scientific study 
than the Phrase-Book (PB), which is designed as a vademecum for soldiers and 
sailors in the Southwest Pacific. GTV has fuller explanations, more detailed 
grammatical analysis, and a great variety of texts. PB has only a few texts, 
with translations sentence by sentence in parallel columns, and much shorter 
vocabularies than GTV; on the other hand PB, as its title implies, offers long 
lists of phrases, topically arranged. These differences reflect the difference 
between the purposes of the two works—a difference likewise reflected in the 
fact that PB uses a transcription of Pidgin as close as possible to conventional 
English spelling, while GTV adopts a tentative phonemic spelling modeled on 
IPA.? Such differences can do no harm. There will be a variety of Pidgin 
accents as each Georgian, Kansan, and Rhode Islander interprets the conven- 
tional English spelling; but so long as he follows Hall’s instructions on what to 
do and what not to do, he is pretty sure to be understood. 

GTV, the more interesting book to linguists, comprises thirteen sections: an 


1 Hall asserts that ‘[Pidgin’s] grammatical structure and vocabulary differ sufficiently 
from those of English to render it a separate language, not merely a simplified form of Eng- 
lish (GTV §0.1). Pedagogically, this statement may be useful, and may induce soldiers 
and sailors to study Pidgin more seriously than they would if they considered it only a 
form of English. Linguistically, however, one may question its accuracy, forin grammar 
and vocabulary Pidgin is little more different from the standard colloquial American 
dialects than are Gullah, the English of the Louisiana Cajans, or English spoken in 
many of our foreign-language communities. 

2 For practical purposes, Hall might have reduced the number of characters not in the 
English alphabet, and cut out diacritics altogether—with /y/ for the palatal semivowel, 
/j/ for the voiced palatal affricate, /c/ for the voiceless palatal affricate, and some of the 
tense vowels analyzed as lax vowel plus semivowel. Perhaps there are reasons for not 
analyzing the tense vowels as vowel-plus-semivowel; but the analysis suggests itself. 
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Introduction (Sec. 0), six sections of Grammar (I. Phonology; II. Morphology 
and Word-Formation; III. Parts of Speech; IV. Phrase Structure and Function; 
V. Clause and Sentence Structure; VI. Sample Texts and Analyses), three 
groups of texts (VII. Texts Obtained from Melanesian Informants; VIII. 
Texts by English-Speaking Informants; IX. Texts by German Missionaries), 
a Pidgin-to-English Vocabulary (X) with a supplementary glossary of non- 
Pidgin words occurring in the texts, an English-to-Pidgin Glossary (XI), and 
a Bibliography (XII). The appendix, Suggestions for Practical Use, does not 
seem to belong at the end of the book: the needs of the armed forces for more 
explicit identification of the phonemes of English than is given by the phonemic 
description in the body of Sec. II could be better satisfied by a footnote to that 
section, immediately beneath the list of phonemes. The comparison between 
Hall’s transcription and that of the German missionaries could be included in the 
headnotes to Sec. IX. 

In addition to the usual statements of procedure, identification of the speech- 
community, definition of terms, and acknowledgments, the Introduction con- 
tains a clear statement of the difficulties encountered. There are few if any 
native speakers of Pidgin, a secondary language of intercommunication for 
Melanesians and Europeans.* The phonetic and lexical diversity of local Pidgin 
dialects is shown in the texts collected and narrated for Hall by his collaborators 
—anthropologists with field experience in New Guinea and the surrounding 
islands, each of whom had acquired part or all of his knowledge of Pidgin in the 
Sepik Valley of New Guinea. Melanesian speakers are represented only in- 
directly: through field-texts collected by Hall’s collaborators in their own nota- 
tions and phonemically transcribed by Hall himself. German speakers are 
represented only by the missionaries’ free translation of part of the Bible. Hall 
of course admits that the conditions under which he worked are not ideal, 
frankly states the need for a dialect survey of the Pidgin-speaking area, and 
throughout GTV is cautious about generalizing. By allowing for the native 
speech-habits of Melanesians, British, and Americans, Hall undoubtedly makes 
some of his statements rather complicated, but he could not do otherwise with- 
out ignoring pertinent facts. 

The chapter on phonology admirably illustrates Hall’s difficulties and his 
method of handling them. Because the Pidgin-speaking community is so di- 
verse, it was necessary to recognize several phonemes that occur only in the 
dialects of British and American speakers, not in those of Melanesians. A 
dialect survey of the Pidgin-speaking area might enable the linguist to make a 
further simplification; but in the meantime the full table is necessary. The 
simple description of Pidgin accentuation shows skilful handling of complicated 
details: apparent exceptions to the rule that Pidgin words are typically accented 


3 There are some Asiatic speakers of Pidgin: the form krani ‘Malay trader’ suggests 
Malay speakers; and Hall reports that Japanese speakers have recently been broadcasting 
in Pidgin from Rabaul. If the United States and Australian monitoring services would put 
their electrical transcriptions at Hall’s disposal, he could substantially augment the bulk 
of his texts and probably further his analysis. Technicalities of wartime censorship may 
prevent this action at present, but it should be kept in mind, and undertaken as soon as 
possible. 
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on the first syllable are words which native speakers of English pronounce with 
initial consonant-clusters, but in which Melanesians introduce unstressed vowels 
between the components of the cluster; however, since the interpolated vowel 
occurs automatically in all positions where clusters occur, and in all clusters 
except /-r/ plus consonant, semivowel plus consonant, or nasal plus homorganic 
consonant, it is necessary only to describe this interpolation as a feature of 
Melanesian pronunciation, and to mark stress on the rare occasions when it 
does not fall on the first syllable, as in the proper name Ra'baul /rabawl/. 

The section on morphology and word-formation, and in general the section on 
parts of speech, are handled in simple, straightforward style. In the latter, 
unlike many linguists, Hall conservatively contents himself with the traditional 
parts of speech of English; but it is doubtful whether any other terminology 
would be clearer or more accurate. Some linguists will feel unhappy over the 
slightly mentalistic treatment of the verb, where, going beyond the apparent 
morphological distinctions, Hall treats at length the ‘inherent’ distinctions of 
voice-meaning (the word meaning occurs six times within half a page). From 
the examples given (e.g. pig 7-gris, ‘the pig is fat’, and griszm pig, ‘fatten the 
pig’) the formal distinction seems clear enough without bringing in the tricky 
problem of meaning: in grisrm pig the verbal suffix -im indicates a direct object 
(here pig) in the linguistic or practical context (see §2.13.2). Phrase Structure 
and Function, and Clause and Sentence Structure, are handled clearly and 
systematically. The sample texts in Sec. VI are thoroughly analyzed, with 
generous references to the grammatical description of the language. 

The texts from Melanesian informants include seventeen on man and the 
supernatural, sixteen on yam magic, and thirteen on social relations. It should 
be noted, however, that the last group accounts for three-fourths of the chapter: 
about half of the chapter consists of Cavi’s narrative of his work-experience as 
told to Miss Mead. The selection is generous; however, since GTV as well as 
PB is published under the auspices of the Armed Forces Institute for men fight- 
ing now or later in the Southwest Pacific, one might reasonably wish that more 
texts dealing with plants and animals and geographical features had been avail- 
able. One mechanical device, too, might be better handled: Hall’s practice is 
to give all of a text together, and then the translation. Though this suits the 
shorter texts, it makes the longer ones hard to follow; for instance, each section 
of Cavi’s story is about eight pages removed from the corresponding section of 
the translation. The seven texts by English-speaking informants deal with 
some subjects not mentioned in the Melanesian texts, and show some stylistic 
peculiarities—notably greater conciseness and a more deliberate humor. The 
Texts by German Missionaries consist of six freely translated episodes from St. 
Luke’s account of the Nativity; they are of interest as offering examples of 
German transcription of Pidgin and of the more complicated sentences charac- 
teristic of a learned style (see §5.7). 

The vocabularies of GTV are comprehensive and generally very easy to use. 
Some confusion is caused by the Glossary of Non-Pidgin Words—Melanesian 
words, generally technical, occurring chiefly in texts dealing with magic or the 
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supernatural—but it was probably wise for Hall to list them separately. Twe 
omissions I have noted: nja ‘sun’ (§7.24), and waygu ‘hole’ (§7.41). Because of 
dialectal differences, the Pidgin-English vocabulary would be more useful if it 
gave more variants and cross-references. For the English-Pidgin glossary in 
PB, one might well question the judgment of including in a book for soldiers and 
sailors the term for castration and five terms for sexual intercourse (though not 
the term with which American speakers are most familiar), while omitting com- 
mon kinship terms and the terms for ‘friend’, ‘bullet’, ‘gasoline’, ‘oil’, and the 
like. Most of the latter terms, of course, occur in GTV—but not ‘bullet’ or 
‘gasoline’.* 

What one notices most clearly throughout both works is that Hall has sys- 
tematically presented the facts of Pidgin as obtained from his collaborators 
through their comments and texts. And where these collaborators differ from 
him—as Mr. Bateson differs frequently and enthusiastically—Hall prints their 
objections so that a reader may fairly form his own conclusions. It will be 
interesting to see how far Hall’s analysis may be modified when he is able to 
study Melanesian speakers directly. In the meantime, his work should be help- 
ful to the Army and Navy, and should suggest to other linguists the urgency of 
making descriptive analyses of other dialects of English. 

RavEN I. McDavip Jr. 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE 


PipGiIn ENGLISH: a text book, history, and vocabulary of Pidgin English for 
writers, travellers, students of the English language and philologists. 
By Epaar SHEAPPARD SAYER. Second edition. Pp. 101, mimeographed. 
Toronto: E. 8. Sayer, 1943. 


This book is one of the most extensive of the many popularizing treatments 
that Pidgin English has received since public interest in it was awakened by the 
war in the Southwest Pacific. The book deals primarily with Australian Pid- 
gin, with secondary attention given to Chinese, Melanesian, and other pidgins. 
It is divided into ten chapters, of which the ones relevant to linguistic study are: 
1. Pidgin English—Its Origin and Use (1-10); 7-10. Pidgin English Vocabu- 
lary (a series of English-to-Pidgin glossaries: 7. Australian Aborigines 45-70; 
8. China and Eastern Seas 71-77; 9. Africa, Native and Negro English 78-87; 
10. New Guinea, Papua, Solomon Islands and Pacific Islands 90-101). There 
are also chapters dealing with quasi-literary use of Pidgin, giving translations of 


4GTV contains a number of typographical errors. Some are trivial or self-correcting, 
but the following should be noted: §7.23, line 4; §7.33, line 4; §7.36, line 3: add (K). §7.25, 
line 3; §7.26, line 3: for ygwambwa read ygambwa. P. 62, line 12, 2d word: read mi:. 
P. 62, line 21, 3d word: read i-kam. P. 63, line 6 from bottom: for mi-stap read mi stap. 
P. 65, line 18: for bilaymi fela read bilan mifela. P. 66, line 2:for kirapread kirap. P. 
67, line 9: for kanzke read kanzka. §8.12, line 4: for benis read benis. §8.13, line 9 from 
bottom: for wenfela read wanfela. §8.14, line 9: for pletrm read plentim. §8.16, line 3: 
for mezstor read mezstar. P. 83, line 1, first word: read i-fajtzm. P. 125, line 4 from 
bottom: for ‘a variety of yam’ read ‘ochre’. P. 129, s.v. brother, last word: read brother. 
P. 145, s.v. peace: for Sek read Sekzn. 
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fragments of English literature into various Pidgins (ch. 3), hints for writers 
using Pidgin (ch. 5), and stories exemplifying its use (ch. 2, 6); and a page of 
non-linguistic ‘Hints to travellers using Pidgin English’ (ch. 4, p. 25). 

It is quite evident that, as the author claims (4, 5), he has traveled extensively 
in the areas where Pidgin is spoken and has had many years’ contact with it. 
It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that the book is well-nigh useless for 
any serious study or for learning Melanesian, Australian, or Chinese Pidgin. 

In the first place, although most of the material presented has an authentic 
ring, it has been carelessly recorded, and is quite obviously untrustworthy. 
Serious ‘students of the English language and philologists’ might reasonably 
expect material in an accurate phonetic transcription ;? failing this, at least trust- 
worthy texts in conventional spelling, which might be interpreted by a student 
who had made an analysis of the phonetic and phonemic structure of the lan- 
guage by working with an informant. But we are given, for MP, such forms as 
he no-good belong coconut hot for ‘insane, mad’; grass belong for ‘hair’; house 
sick place im for ‘hospital’; taking a look-look for ‘stare’; biggem for ‘much’ (ch. 
10), and many others, which do not even make grammatical sense in MP (the 
forms this reviewer knows for these meanings are respectively loyloy, gras 
bilon hed, haws stk, loklvk stray tumaé, and plenti*?). For CP, we are given such 
Anglicisms as she for ‘she’ (instead of hi), and two piecee mans for ‘two men’ 
and b’long God’s pidgin for ‘too intricate and mysterious’ with English inflec- 
tional endings. These glaring inaccuracies cast suspicion also on the trust- 


worthiness of the material in AP, which is the most frequently cited of the 
three main pidgins.‘ 

There are also numerous errors in presentation, due to faulty analysis. In 
the vocabulary and original compositions, numerous blunders are made in the 
use of MP bound forms: the adjective-suffix -fela is often placed after nouns 
(e.g. aniss feller ‘ant’ for MP znrs; diwai feller hand ‘branch of tree’ for hen 


1 Hereinafter abbreviated MP, AP, CP, respectively. 

2 The only attempts at a (very crude) quasi-phonetic transcription are namatamuchh 
stron bos (standing for [na ma tamaé stron bos]?) and emmak walkkb’t longgaski mitbe efal 
(standing for [em mek wokebat lons skaj majtbi i fol]?). But the author’s conception of 
phonetics is exemplified by his description (8) of his use of ‘the phonetic system of pronun- 
ciation’ in Europe (e.g. voolaivoo ve neer aveck mwaah ‘voulez-vous venir avec moi?’), and 
such remarks as ‘Phonetics seem to have entered into the arrangement and structure of 
Pidgin English in its early stages’ (6); the term phonetics is used throughout as approxi- 
mately equivalent to ‘inadequate imitation of the sounds of a language on the part of a 
non-native speaker’. 

* In the transcription of MP, the vowel symbols have their IPA value; in that of CP, for 
typographical reasons, 7 e o u are equivalent to IPA [1 e 0 uj, andi 26 @ to [ie o ul. 

‘ There are also certain factual errors which do not add to the book’s reliability. ‘My 
own translation of the fifth verse of Longfellow’s poem Excelsior’ (18) is very close to a 
version which has been known in China since the middle of the nineteenth century (repro- 
duced in O. M. Green, The Foreigner in China 140-1 [London, 1943]). It is implied (1) 
that Pidgin English was used by ‘the old Chinooks of Alaska and Canada’ as well as others. 
The old chestnut about ‘two or three hundred words’ serving the Chinese and the natives 
of the Pacific Islands for intercourse in Pidgin recurs (7). 

In the preface to the first edition, the claim is made that ‘this is the first comprehensive 
book on the subject, the first of its kind, ever published ...’.. This leaves out of account 
Churchill’s Beach-La-Mar (Washington, 1911). 
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biloy diwaj, etc., passim in ch. 10); the objective verb-suffix -em is placed after 
adjectives (biggem ‘much’, presumably bigfela ‘large’ with the wrong suffix 
[97]). We are told (6) that piece(e) is used in CP as a noun-prefix or classifier, 
following Chinese usage; actually, it is simply a numeral suffix, as in tépis(z) 
mén ‘two men’, 6ripis(t) métd-kdr ‘three automobiles’, etc. Lack of attention to 
such matters as stress has led to the misinterpretation of MP bighed ‘conceited 
(adj.)’ as big head feller ‘conceit (n.)’ (93), of MP wanfrs ‘without relatives, last 
remaining member of a clan’ as me one feller fish ‘alone’ (91),5 of CP gés-pigin men 
‘priest’ (lit. ‘man having-God-as-his-business’) as if it were gés pigin-mén 
‘business man of God’ (11, 72), and many similar blunders. But such errors 
are to be expected in a book which states flatly ‘Pidgin English has no grammar 
and no conjugation of verbs’ (2) and (with reference to CP) ‘grammatical 
inflection has been ignored’ (6). 

These defects are the result partly of insufficiently accurate recording and 
analysis, and partly of an even more basic error in attitude. Many times we 
are told that Pidgin (in general) is ‘a corrupted form of English speech’, a ‘quaint 
and crude macaronic jargon’, a ‘mongrel lingo’ with a ‘bastard career’, a ‘no- 
man-every-man language’, a ‘topsy-turvey language’ which ‘is called a language 
for want of a better word, strictly it is not a language in itself’ (all from p. 1); 
that ‘the structure of words or sentences does, however, follow the same mongrel 
make-up [in the three pidgins—an obvious misstatement]; in whatever country 
we find Pidgin English it is still an inferior growth, or development from originally 
pure words or sentences of some language or other’ (2); and that it is ‘a jumble 
of words from several languages’ (7). 

This is the normal attitude of almost every speaker of a standard language 
towards the miniature languages which are constantly growing up as markedly 
aberrant variants on its borders. Most speakers—especially of English, French 
and other much schoolmastered languages—have an emotional attachment to 
superstitions of ‘correctness’ and ‘purity’, which is injured if it is infringed or 
attacked. When they come in contact with a pidgin language, they see that 
some familiar elements are absent, that other familiar elements are used in un- 
familiar ways, and that the pidgin language is similar to the stage of linguistic 
structure through which every infant’s speech passes when he learns his native 
language (‘baby-talk’). Grown-up speakers do not like to be reminded of baby- 
talk at an age when they feel they have cast away childish things, or to see some- 
thing closely resembling baby-talk used in a serious way; it hurts their pride, 
their sense of superiority, and their emotional attachment to ‘correct’ speech. 

It is this attitude which has impeded a satisfactory approach to pidgin and 
creolized languages, even when full languages have long since come to be objects 
of scientific study. In studying a pidgin language, as in studying most other 


5 This is given as a gloss for ‘alone’, and the query ‘Only me here?’ is added. Some 
acquaintance with the ethnography and native social organization of New Guinea tribes 
might have helped here. 

* In the preface to the first edition, the author shows that he is aware of the existence of 
‘language perfectionists’ who ‘will receive a rude shock when they read and study this book’, 
but the value-judgments he passes on Pidgin reflect an attitude no different from that of 
the purists. 
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subjects, the investigator will find just as much as he sets out to look for. If 
he has an a-priori conviction that it is a ‘mongrel, bastard lingo’ of only curiosity 
and comic value, approaches it without adequate linguistic training, and tries to 
describe it in terms of the grammar of some standard language, then a mongrel, 
bastard lingo of only curiosity and comic value will be all that is evident from 
his description. 

Like so many other attempts at linguistic description by amateur investiga- 
tors, this work is, therefore, a failure as a contribution to serious linguistic study. 
It is unfortunate that this should be so, for the author has evidently had far 
better first-hand acquaintance with pidgin languages than most persons; the 
opportunity thus wasted has been all the greater. It is to be hoped that, if a 
third edition of this book should appear, it will be thoroughly revised and re- 
written in accordance with sound linguistic techniques of description and 
analysis, so as to make of it at least a trustworthy reference work and source 


of materials. 
Rosert A. HA JR. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


(1) TrBETAN woRD BOOK. By Sir Basi GouLp and Hues Epwarp RIcHARD- 
SON; with a foreword by Sir Aurel Stein. Pp. xvi + 447, litho- 
printed. Oxford University Press, 1948. 

(2) TIBETAN SYLLABLES. Pp. x + 120. [Same authors, publisher, date.] 

(3) TIBETAN SENTENCES. Pp. v + 137. [Same authors, publisher, date.] 


In (1) about two thousand Tibetan syllables are listed in the order of the tra- 
ditional written characters, with transliterations, ‘phonetic renderings’ accord- 
ing to the standard Lhasa dialect of today, and ‘catch meanings’. These ‘catch 
meanings’ are often marked with an asterisk, which means ‘that the single syllable 
is not in current use in colloquial Tibetan as a complete word’. In some of 
these cases, by the way, it certainly never was so used in any form of Tibetan, 
for polysyllabic loanwords are analyzed into syllables, and these syllables are 
recorded, with ‘catch meanings’, exactly like other syllables. After each syllable 
are then listed ‘words and phrases in which the syllable occurs’, with cross- 
references to the other syllables contained therein; all syllables are numbered 
for convenience of such reference. 

In (2) the same 2000 ‘key syllables’ are listed ‘according to their phonetic 
values’ (in the Lhasa dialect), in English alphabetical order. 

In (3) some 800 colloquial Tibetan sentences are given, in conventional writ- 
ing, ‘phonetic rendering in roman characters’, and translation. 

There are promised (1, p. xi) further a book on the alphabet and one of ‘gram- 
mar notes’; also ‘gramophone records which will cover matter included in the 
Alphabet, Word Book, and Sentences’, since ‘it is a common experience that a 
faulty pronunciation (which includes tone, stress, and cadence), once it has been 
acquired, is very difficult to eradicate’. 

The last quotation seems to imply recognition of the fact that Tibetan is a 
tonal language. It is, however, the only reference to this fact which appears in 
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any of the books under review. Not a single item of information is given as to 
the nature of Tibetan tones, nor as to the tone of any single syllable. Conse- 
quently the book is full of ‘phonetic renderings’ which are presented as 
homonyms, the differences of tone being ignored. Cf. G. Roerich, Journ. Asiat. 
Soc. of Bengal, NS 27.305 (1931): ‘To transcribe the Modern Central Tibetan 
phonetically without indicating the tone or acoustic pitch will render the lan- 
guage utterly unintelligible.’ (‘Modern Central Tibetan’ means the Lhasa 
dialect, which these books profess to describe.) 

Without the promised gramophone records, it will be impossible for other 
reasons to interpret the so-called ‘phonetic renderings’. No intelligible key to 
the transcription is given, though something of the sort is promised for the forth- 
coming book on the ‘alphabet’. It is to be hoped that before that book is issued 
the authors will get the help of someone who knows something about phenetics. 
Here they tell us e.g. that ‘consonants are to be pronounced approximately as 
in English and unmodified vowels as in Italian (“do, re, mi, fa’’ affords a guide)’, 
and ‘that the ’ on the letters ch’ [etc.] indicates that those letters are sounded 
more heavily than the same letters without the ’’ (1, p. xvi). This is a vir- 
tually useless and meaningless jumble of words. 

The books seem to be one more illustration of the common assumption that 
anyone who can speak a language is competent to write about it. So, a man 
whose bodily health is perfect should be able to write books on physiology. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 
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SIMULTANEOUS COMPONENTS IN PHONOLOGY 
ZELLIG S. HARRIS 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
[See §§1.0-3 and §7.] 


1.0. This paper! investigates the results that may be obtained when phonemes, 
or utterances in general, are broken down into simultaneously occurring com- 
ponents: as when the English phoneme /b/ is said to consist of voicing plus lip 
position plus stop closure, all occurring simultaneously .? 

1.1. The analysis presented here rests on the fact that two independent break- 
downs of the flow of speech into elements are physically and logically possible. 
One is the division of the flow of speech into successive segments; this is used 
throughout phonology and morphology, and gives us the standard elements 
(allophones or positional variants; phonemes; morphemes; words; phrases) of 
descriptive linguistics. The other is the division of each segment into simul- 
taneous components, as when the single sound ('4] (high-pitched loud-stressed 
low mid vowel) is said to be the resultant of three components: high pitch, loud 
stress, and low-mid vowel articulation. It is this type of breakdown, only little 
used in phonemics today, that is investigated here. 

1.2. This investigation will show that intonations, prosodemes and ‘secondary 
phonemes’, pitch and stress morphemes and phonemes, and suprasegmental 
features in general, can all be obtained as a result of the single operation of 
analyzing the utterances of a language into simultaneous components. It will 
show that the various limitations of phonemic distribution, including defective 
distribution of phonemes, can be compactly expressed by means of the same 
operation. When this operation is carried out for a whole language, it breaks 
all or most of the phonemes into new sub-elements (components). Each of the 
old phonemes will be a particular simultaneous combination of one or more of 
these new elements; and the total number of different components will be much 
smaller than the previous total number of different phonemes. It will be possible 
to select and symbolize the components in such a way as to show immediately 
the limitations of distribution, and in many cases the phonetic composition, of 
the phonemes in which they occur. 

1.3. It will be seen that the linguistic status of these components varies with 
their length. Components which are precisely the length of a phoneme, i.e. 
which represent merely the simultaneous breakdown of each phoneme by itself, 
enable us to eliminate phonemes of defective distribution and to indicate the 


1T am glad to express here my thanks to Dr. Henry Hoenigswald and the members of the 
linguistic seminar at the University of Pennsylvania for valuable criticism and for linguistic 
material. I am particularly indebted to Dr. Roman Jakobson for an interesting conversa- 
tion on the phonetic breakdown and grouping of phonemes. I owe anexceptionally heavy 
debt to Dr. Bernard Bloch, who has helped me state many of the more difficult points. 

2 This example of phonetic components is given here only for introductory simplicity. 
The analysis presented below is primarily distributional rather than phonetic. 
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phonetic composition of each phoneme ($5.3, 4).% We shall also permit some 
components to have the length of more than one phoneme, i.e. we shall say that 
such a component stretches over a sequence of phonemes. When phonemes are 
written with such long components, we shall be able to know the limitations of 
distribution of any phoneme by looking at the components of which it is com- 
posed (§5.2). Some of these long components will extend over all the phonemes 
of an utterance or linguistic form. ‘These components will turn out to consti- 
tute the intonational or other contours of the language (§5.1). 

In the following sections, these three groups of components which differ as 
to their length will be kept separate. 


PRESENT TREATMENT 


2.0. We have then a large number of linguistic situations which, it will turn 
out, can all be described by means of the analysis into simultaneous components. 
It will be helpful if we briefly note how these situations are usually treated at 
present. 

2.1. Prrco AND Stress. There is a particular group of phonetic features 
which has customarily been separated from the rest of the linguistic material 
even though simultaneous with it. This is pitch and stress. The extraction of 
these features out of the flow of speech is due to the fact that they constitute 
morphemes by themselves, independent of the rest of the speech, with which 
they are simultaneous. In You. : You? : Yes. : Yes? we have four different sound- 
sequences, and four different meanings. These must therefore have four differ- 
ent phonemic compositions. This requirement would be satisfied if we had pho- 
nemic /u/ and /r/ as high-pitched vowels contrasting with low-pitched /u/ and 
/e/. Then we would write /yuw/, /yuw/, /yes/, /yEs/. However, the pitch fea- 
tures which are symbolized by /u, E/ have the specific meaning of interrogation. 
We therefore wish to consider some part of /yuw/, /yEs/ as the morphemes ‘you’, 
‘yes’ and another part as the morpheme ‘interrogation’. This can be done only 
if we consider /u, E/ to consist of two simultaneous components /u, e/ and 
/'/. Then the phonemes /u, e/ are part of the morphemes for ‘you’ and ‘yes’; 
and the phoneme /’/, or rather the rising pitch which extends over the whole 
utterance, is the morpheme for interrogation. 

In most languages that have been investigated, pitch and stress have been 
found to constitute the elements of special morphemes (such as phrase and sen- 
tence intonation or the English contrastive stress). These elements are pro- 
nounced simultaneously with the other morphemes of the language. It would 
be impossible to isolate the other morphemes without extracting the pitch and 
stress morphemes that occur simultaneously with them. Perhaps as a result of 
this, it has been customary to extract pitch and stress features even when they 
form part of the phonemic make-up of ordinary segmental morphemes (words 
and parts of words). Thus we do not usually say that a language has ten vowels, 
five loud and five weak, but rather that it has five vowel phonemes plus two 
degrees of stress. 


2 Eg. it is this technique that enables us, in languages which have a phonemic tone no 
each vowel (Fanti, Chinese, etc.), to extract the tones as separate phonemic elements. 
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2.2. RELATIONS AMONG PHONEMES, and the limitations of distribution of par- 
ticular phonemes, are not presented in linguistics as an essential part of the 
individual phonemes. There exists no method which would enable us to say 
‘/b/ is phonemic everywhere except after /s/’ or ‘/t/ is a phoneme except after 
initial /k/, etc.’ Instead we say that /b/ and /t/ are phonemes, and then tack 
on statements which correct the phonemic list by pointing out that /b/ does not 
occur after /s/, i.e. that there is no allophone occurring after /s/ which is assigned 
to /b/. If a number of phonemes have identical distributions, a single state- 
ment is devoted to them all. We say, for example, that English /p/ occurs 
before no consonant other than /g, k/, or that morpheme-medial clusters in 
English hardly ever include both a voiceless consonant and a voiced one which 
has a voiceless homorganic counterpart: we get /ft/, /ks/ in after and axiom, 
but not /vt/, etc.2> If a phoneme occurs in few positions as compared with 
other phonemes in the language, as is the case with English /p/, we say that it 
is defective in distribution. But the writing system which we create does not 
reveal all these limitations. Given the phonemes of a language, a person would 
not know how to avoid making non-extant sequences unless he kept in mind the 
distribution statements. 

The phonologists of the Prague Circle tried to indicate some of these limitations 
of distribution by saying that a phoneme which does not occur in a given position 
is ‘neutralized’ by one which does, and that an ‘archiphoneme’ symbol can be 
written to represent either phoneme in that position. Thus /b/ and /p/ are 
neutralized after /s/, and can then be represented by the archiphoneme P, 
which would indicate the ‘common element’ of both: /sPin/ instead of /spin/. 
This did not in itself prove to be a productive method of description. In the 
first place, most cases of ‘neutralization’ involve not merely two phonemes that 
directly neutralize each other. Usually several phonemes occur in a given posi- 
tion while several others do not, and ‘neutralization’ may be said to exist between 
the two whole classes of phonemes; thus after word-initial /s/ we find /p, t, k, f, 
1, w, y, m, n/ and the vowels, but not /b, d, g, v, 0, 5,8, 2,8, z,r, 9, h/. To select 
/p/ and /b/ out of the two lists and assign them to a separate archiphoneme P 
implies some further and hitherto unformulated method of phonemic classifica- 
tion on phonetic grounds. And what shall we do with /@/ or /8/ or /2/?8 

Related to these limitations of individual phonemes are other distributional 
facts. In a particular language, certain positions have the greatest number of 
phonemic contrasts, and others have the least: in Swahili every phoneme may 
occur in the position after pause, but only the five vowels ever occur before pause 
or between consonants. There are also limitations upon clustering: in English, 
not more than three consonants occur in succession initially, nor more than four 


2 Voiced-voiceless sequences like /rp/ in carpet are not counted here, since /r/ has no 
voiceless homorganic counterpart. 

3 The Prague Circle more closely approached the technique of dividing elements into 
simultaneous components, but purely on arbitrary phonetic grounds, when they said that 
the difference between two phonemes was not a vs. b, but a vs. a + x (where zis a Merkmal 
denoting the extra features which differentiate b from a). See N.S. Trubetzkey, Grund- 
zige der Phonologie 67 (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 7; 1939). 
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or five (depending on the inclusion of foreign names) medially in a morpheme. 
These clusters may be further limited in the order of the phonemes: /t/ occurs 
after /p/ and /k/ before word-juncture, but not before them. In our present 
descriptions, facts of this type are not automatically derivable from any other 
information given. They must be separately stated, and are not represented 
in the phonemic writing itself. 

A less important point in which our present method of description is inade- 
quate is the phonetic similarity among the allophones of various phonemes. 
Thus English /p, t, k/ all have identically varying allophones in identically 
varying positions (strongly aspirated initially, unaspirated after /s/, etc.); 
/k, g,9/ have identical places of articulation in identical environments (fronted 
allophones after front vowels, etc.). These similarities are recognized in the. 
grammar when we describe the variation in allophones of all the analogous pho- 
nemes in one statement, as was done above. But the similarities among these 
phonemes are not explicit in the phonemic inventory or directly marked in the 
transcription. 

2.3. BREAKING AN ALLOPHONE INTO TWO PHONEMES. Whereas the two pre- 
vious types of treatment have been fairly clear-cut, there is a group of linguistic 
facts in which the usual treatment is ambiguous: in some cases simultaneous 
elements are separated out and in other cases they are not, with no very clear 
criteria to decide whether the separation is to be performed or not. 

It is customary to divide an allophone x into two successive allophones x; x2 
if we can then assign x; and x2 to two otherwise recognized phonemes whose 
sequence is complementary to x. Thus we may break up English [é] into two 
successive phonemes /tS/, considering the retracted [t] as a positional variant of 
/t/ and the fronted [5] off-glide as a positional variant of /8/.. We do this be- 
cause phonemes /t/ and /S/ have already been recognized in English, but do not 
(except here) occur next to each other. We therefore consider the two succes- 
sive parts of [é] as the allophonic values of the two phonemes /t/ and /S/ when 
they do occur next to each other. Certain accessory criteria influence us in 
deciding to consider the allophone as a combination of the allophones of two 
phonemes. The positions in which [¢] occurs should be such in which sequences 
of the same type as /tS/ also occur. The new allophones, back [t] before a pala- 
tal spirant /8/, and [8] off-glide after a stop /t/, should have some phonetic 
similarity to other allophones of the phonemes to which they will be assigned, 
and should if possible have the same relation to them that analogous allophones 
have in analogous positions. Finally, the original allophone [é] should have 
some of the phonetic qualities which characterize a sequence of two phonemes in 
English (e.g. it should be longer than a single phoneme; or should have the 
tongue moving not directly from the alveolar stop to the position of the next 
sound, but going out of its way via the spirant off-glide). 

In practice, however, this last criterion is often disregarded. Among speakers 
who distinguish the initials of tune and tool, many pronounce in tune a simple 


consonant—a palatalized post-dental blade stop with no recognizable [y] off- - 


glide; nevertheless we consider that allophone to represent the phonemic se- © 
quence /ty/. Similarly the nasalized alveolar flap in painting, which contrasts 
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with the alveolar nasal continuant in paining, is not considered a new phoneme 
occurring only after loud-stressed vowel and before zero-stressed vowel, but is 
assigned to the sequence /nt/.4 Analyses of this type constitute an important 
departure in method, because we are here analyzing a sound segment into two 
simultaneous parts and assigning one part to one phoneme and the other to 
another. In the case of /ty/ we may say that the post-dental occlusion is the 
allophone of /t/ and the simultaneous palatalization is the allophone of /y/. 
In the case of /nt/, we may say that nasalization combined with obstruction of 
the breath in the dental-alveolar area is the allophone of /n/, and the alveolar 
flap movement is the normal allophone of /t/ between loud and zero-stressed 
vowels. In each case we have avcided the introduction of a new phoneme with 
defective distribution, by assigning the sound to a sequence of previously recog- 
nized phonemes. 

In all these cases we have an allophone broken up into components each of 
which we consider an allophone of phonemes which had already been recognized 
in other positions. As an extension of this analysis we have the occasional 
setting up of a new suprasegmental phoneme to account for a whole sequence of 
allophones which always appear together. Thus in Moroccan Arabic a new 
suprasegmental emphatic phoneme’ is set up to account for the emphatic allo- 
phones. Phonetically, we have [sog] ‘drive’ (with cerebral [s]) but [flus] ‘money’ 
(with post-dental [s]); [dar] ‘house’ (with cerebral [d] and [r]), but [deer] ‘he built’; 
[lanba] ‘lamp’ (with low back [a]), but [labs] ‘dressing’. We could write this 
phonemically by considering [s, 0, d, a, r] to be different phonemes from [s, u, d, 
x, r] respectively. But we notice that to say this would indicate a greater 
phonemic distinction than actually exists. In [lanba] ~ [labs], the difference 
between [a] and [sz] is phonemic; for there is nothing in the neighboring phonemes 
to indicate that the vowel is [a] in one word and [z] in the other. But in [dar] ~ 
[deer] the difference between [a] and [sz] need not be considered phonemic; for 
[2] never occurs next to [d], and we could say that [a] is the positional variant 
of the /2/ phoneme next to /d/ and other emphatics (i.e. cerebrals). This crux 
is avoided by breaking each emphatic phoneme into two simultaneous parts: 
a regular consonant or vowel, and an emphatic component: [s] is analyzed as 
/s/ plus /’/, fo] as /u/ plus /’/, ete. It is then shown that when this em- 
phatic component occurs after consonants it affects a sequence of phonemes, 
but when it occurs after vowels it affects only the preceding phoneme: /s’ug/ 
= [sog], /d’er/ = [dar], /le’nba/ = [lanba]. But it must be noted that this 
new phoneme was not inescapable. We could have written each of the Moroc- 
can emphatic sounds as a new emphatic phoneme, and added a statement that 
in certain positions emphatic phonemes occur with each other to the exclusion of 
non-emphatic phonemes. However, such a statement would be at least as com- 
plicated as the equivalent statement which gives the domain of the single em- 


4Y.R. Chao gives other ‘cases of one homogeneous sound represented by two or three 
piece symbols, each of which represented some aspect or aspects of the sound’ in his article 
The Non-Uniqueness of Phonemic Solutions of Phonetic Systems, Bulletin of the Institute 
of History and Philology 4.371 (Academia Sinica; Shanghai, 1934). 

5 Z. S. Harris, The Phonemes of Moroccan Arabic, JAOS 62.309-18 (1942). 
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phatic phoneme, and would leave us with a large number of extra and defectively 
distributed phonemes instead of the single emphatic /’/. 


INTRODUCTION OF SIMULTANEOUS COMPONENTS 


3.0. The various linguistic situations mentioned in §§2.1-3 can all be com- 
pactly described by the use of simultaneous components. In order to introduce 
these components, all we need do is to permit the segmental elements of our 
linguistic description to be resolved into any number of simultaneous component 
sub-elements. 

3.1. This is not a new operation in linguistics: it is used implicitly when pitch 
and stress features are extracted as separate phonemes, and it is used when we 
analyze English flapped [n] as /nt/. There is no particular reason to admit such 
analysis in these cases and to deny it in such cases as the Greek aspiration (which, 
like stress, occurred in most forms only once within a word) or English voice- 
lessness (which, like the Moroccan Arabic emphatic, occurs over a sequence of 
phonemes). No new methods or postulates are therefore required to extend the 
analysis of simultaneous components into all the phonemes of a language. 

3.2. It may also be noted that this operation involves us in no theoretical 
difficulties. It does not prevent us from having a statable physical character 
for our linguistic elements. The traditional phonemes indicate explicit physical 
events: time-stretches of sound (sound-waves), or sets of simultaneous motions 
of the ‘vocal organs’. The new component elements also indicate explicit physi- 
cal events: time-stretches of sound-waves,* or motions of particular vocal organs.® 
The only difference is that phonemes are elements which can, in general, occur 
only after one another, while components are elements which can also occur 
simultaneously with each other (as well as after each other). 

3.3. If we are to permit our segmental elements to be resolved into components, 
we must bear in mind that there are many different ways in which any elements 
can be broken down into sub-elements. There are a great many ways in which 
components—various numbers of them and variously grouped—can be arranged 
so that every combination of components recognized in the arrangement will 
yield a particular phoneme. Such expressions of phonemes in terms of compon- 
ents are not in themselves of value to linguistics. The advantage they offer in 
reduction of the number of elements may be more than offset if connecting them 
with the distributional and phonetic facts requires more complicated statements 
than are required for regular phonemes. We consider the possibility of such 
analysis into components only because, as will be shown below, we can select the 


58 It is possible, by Fourier analysis, to replace periodic waves by a sum of simpler peri- 
odic waves. The original waves (e.g. sound waves) can then be considered the resultants 
which are obtained by adding together all their component waves. 

6 K.g. vibration of the vocal cords, giving ‘voice’. This might be the phonetic value of 
a particular component in a particular position, whereas the phonetic value of a particular 
phoneme in a particular position might be, for example, voice plus closing off of the nose 
plus closing of the lips (English /b/). A phonetic system of this kind without the phonemic 
limitation is Otto Jespersen’s analphabetic system, presented in his Lehrbuch der Phonetik 
(2d ed. Leipzig and Berlin, 1912) and elsewhere. 
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components in a way that will enable us to give simpler statements of the facts 
about phonemes. 

3.4. We can now say in general terms what we must do when we analyze pho- 
nemes into components. We take a list of phonemes, each with its phonetic 
and distributional description; we select a number of components; we select 
some method for combining these components simultaneously (e.g. not more 
than three components at a time), in such a way that each combination per- 
mitted by the method will identify a phoneme, and that the grammar becomes 
simpler and briefer when written in terms of the components. 


PROPERTIES OF THE COMPONENTS 


4.0. Since the components are to be physical elements (§3.2), we must con- 
sider the phonetic values that they can have (§4.1). Furthermore, it will be 
seen that in special cases a component (or its phonetic value) may extend over 
more than one phoneme; and it will be important to note what happens when we 
get such LONG COMPONENTS (§4.2). The work that a component can do in the 
description of a language depends on its length. Components whose length is 
that of one phoneme can be used to describe the phonetic composition of pho- 
nemes (§5.4) or the dissection of a single allophone into two or more phonemes 
(§5.3). Components whose length is that of two or three phonemes (or there- 
abouts) can be used to indicate the limitations of distribution of any phoneme 
which contains them (§5.2). And components which can extend over long se- 
quences of phonemes are used in the descriptions of intonational and other 
contours (§5.1). 

4.1. PHONETIC VALUES. Since the components are to identify phonemes, or 
more generally speech sounds, each component must have a stated phonetic 
value in each environment in which it occurs. As in the case of phonemes, there 
is no reason to require that its phonetic value be identical in all the environments. 
The component can therefore have different phonetic variants (allophones) in 
various positions, and the environmental factor which determines the particular 
allophone may be anything outside the component itself: other components with 
which it is concurrent, neighboring components or pauses, position of the com- 
ponent within the sequence of segments, etc. 

Again as in the case of phonemes, it is not required that components have a 
constant phonetic value throughout their duration. A component may have a 
phonetic value which changes in a fixed way in respect to its end-points: e.g. 
falling tone, increase in nasality, voiceless beginning and voiced ending. 

Finally, if we are ready to admit partial overlapping among phonemes,’ we 
may agree to have different components in different environments represent the 
same phonetic value. So long as we do not have a component in one environ- 
ment represent two phonetic values which are not freely interchangeable, or two 
components or component-combinations in the same environment represent the 
same phonetic value, we are preserving the bi-unique one-to-one correspondence 
of phonemic writing. (The term bi-unique implies that the one-to-one corre- 


7 Bernard Bloch, Phonemic Overlapping, American Speech 16.278-84 (1941). 
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spondence is valid whether we start from the sounds or from the symbols: for 
each sound one symbol, for each symbol one sound.) 

4.2. LENGTH VALUES. Whereas the considerations of phonetic value are 
comparable for phonemes and for components, we find that in the matter of 
length there is an important restriction upon phonemes which can be lifted in 
the case of components. In the operations which lead to the setting up of pho- 
nemes, one of the most important steps is segmenting the flow of speech into 
successive unit lengths, such that every allophone or phoneme consists of exactly 
one of these lengths." In analyzing out the components, we make use of this 
segmentation, because what we break down are phonemes or allophones, not just 
random parts of the speech flow. However, there is no reason for us to restrict 
every component to the length of one phoneme. If a component is always 
common to a sequence of phonemes, we can say that its length is the length of 
the sequence. This will enable us to describe the limitations of phoneme se- 
quences. When particular phonemes occur next each other (e.g. English /sp/ 
in /spin/), while others do not (e.g. /sb/), we will say that the phonemes which 
occur next to each other all have some one component in common. The length 
of a component will therefore always be an integral number of phoneme-lengths— 
1, 2, 3, ete.—but need not be just one. 

It follows that just as a component may have different phonetic variants in 
different positions, so it may have different lengths in different environments. 
When the Moroccan Arabic emphatic occurs after a vowel, it affects only the 


preceding vowel; when it occurs after a consonant, it affects a whole neighbor- 
hood, including several consonants and vowels. 


OBTAINING THE COMPONENTS 


5.0. The greatest advantage from the analysis into components comes from 
the components with a length of two or more phonemes. These components 
enable us to express situations which could not be symbolized by the fixed-length 
phonemes. We shall investigate these components first. The first technique 
we shall use will yield the syntactic contours. The second will yield a way of 
treating the limitations of distribution of phonemes. The third will yield special 
cases of segmental phonemes. Finally we shall consider the components whose 
length is that of only one phoneme. 

5.1. AUTOMATIC SEQUENCES EXPRESSED BY LONG COMPONENTS. Our first 
operation is to extract those components which appear only in fixed patterns. 

INTONATIONS. We first consider the case where some connection among par- 
ticular successive components in successive allophones is readily noticeable to 
us—that is, where we do not have to conduct. a search to find a series of com- 
ponents which we can extract. Since we are assuming that no simultaneous 
elements have as yet been extracted, we have our language material in the form 
not of phonemes but of allophones, with each future phoneme, or at least each 


% The lengths are not absolute (so many hundredths of a second) but relative. This 
means that an allophone [p], for instance, is not composed of two shorter allophones ‘p- 
closure’ and ‘p-release’. 
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vowel, represented by many allophones:’> loud and middle-pitched [a], loud and 
high-pitched [a], very loud and middle-pitched [a], soft and low-pitched [a], etc. 
As a result of our past experience with languages, we may tend to scrutinize 
particularly the various stresses or pitches of each successive allophone in an 
utterance. However, we may also happen to note fixed patterns in the sequence 
of other features in successive allophones: e.g. a decrease in sharpness of articu- 
latory movements from the beginning to the end of English utterances. Or we 
may notice a fixed pattern composed of several phonetic features of successive 
allophones: decrease in sharpness plus level tone during most of the utterance, 
followed by a falling tone at the end, in certain types of English statement. 

In any case, we look for successions of phonetic features which recur in various 
utterances. We note that the occurrence of these features is limited: only cer- 
tain sequences appear. For instance, we find the relative pitch sequence 1221130 
(where 3 = highest pitch and 0 = lowest) in I don’t know where he’s going. | We 
can’t tell when they’re coming. | etc. Among utterances with the same stress posi- 
tions we do not find other pitch sequences ending in 30. For utterances with 
these stresses then, we tentatively count the above pitch sequence as one of the 
fixed patterns. We then see if we can in any way reduce the number of fixed 
patterns. We note that before the final 30, the slightly raised pitch 2 occurs 
wherever a mildly loud stress occurs; we therefore consider pitch 2 to be an allo- 
phone of pitch 1 in stressed position. Other pitch sequences can also be con- 
sidered special cases of this one: occurrences of relative high pitch 4 at one or 
more places in such utterances will always be accompanied by a loud contras- 
tive stress (Wé can’t tell when they’re coming. 4221130), and can therefore also 
be considered an allophone of pitch 1. As a result of such manipulations a large 
number of pitch sequences ending in 30 become identical. They are all cases of 
one fixed sequence: as many relatively low tones as vowels (with slightly raised 
tones under stress and fairly high tones under contrastive stress) followed by a 
middling high tone on the last stressed vowel with a drop to zero (lowest) pitch 
on the vowels or consonants after it. 

In English, a number of other sequences will not be reducible to this. For 
instance, there is the sequence in which every loud-stressed vowel, and every 
vowel or consonant after the last loud stress, has a higher pitch than the pre- 
ceding one, while every zero-stressed vowel has the same pitch as the preceding 
loud stressed: Yow’re not going over to Philadelphia? 012233333456. 

By investigating all these intonations, we obtain a small number of pitch- 
sequence patterns, occurring over whole utterances or over sections of utterances 
(phrases, etc.). In phonemics, if we were dealing with a fixed sequence of seg- 
mental phonemes as long as these sequences of pitch, we should have to consider 
it as composed of the observable successive elements; and the fact that only a 
very few of the possible sequences of these elements occur could only be stated 


7% We will assume that these allophones satisfy all the criteria for phonemes—that is, 
that complementary allophones have been grouped together—except that allophones hav- 
ing different stress and pitch have been considered different sounds and hence not grouped 
together under one symbol. It is impossible to obtain the conventional phonemes until 
intonational components have been extracted from the allophones. 
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as a limitation upon their distribution. Since, however, components are not re- 
stricted as to length, we can say in this case that each of these pitch sequences is 
a single component whose length is that of a whole utterance or phrase. This 
is permissible, since the successive parts of the sequence are not independent of 
each other (e.g. before 30, only 1’s occur) and may all be considered parts of 
one element. And it is advantageous, since we thus avoid having to state 
limitations of distribution for individual phonemic tones. 

The essential operation here is to put two successive sounds or sound features 
into one unit if they always occur together in a particular environment. This 
is often done in phonemics, as when we consider the aspiration after initial [p, 
t, k] to be not a separate phoneme but part of the allophones of /p, t, k/ in that 
position.? Similarly, in these few fixed sequences of pitch or the like, we consider 
the parts of each sequence to be automatically dependent upon each other, so 
that the whole sequence is one phonemic element.° 

COMPONENTS OF COMPONENTS. If we wish to reduce the number of such de- 
pendent-sequence elements, we analyze them in turn into components on the 
basis of phonetic similarity (since there are no limitations of distribution among 
them) in the same way that this will be done for segmental phonemes (see §5.4 
below). That is, we break up the sequences into any simultaneous components 
which seem most convenient, and the combinations of which uniquely identify 
each sequence: e.g. the direction of pitch change after the last loud stressed vowel, 
the degree of change there, etc. 

Stress. An analogous operation is performed when we have word or mor- 
pheme junctures phonemically established and note that some feature always 
occurs exactly once between each two junctures, or that some phonetic feature 
has fixed patterns between junctures. Thus we may note that there is never 
more than one loud stress between word junctures in English, and that the other 
vowels between these junctures have medium or weak stress, usually in fixed 
patterns: e.g. 1030 in distribution, independent, etc. Certain facts about the 
stresses are thus automatic: the number of loud stresses, the occurrence of some 
of the weak stresses. We therefore mark as phonemic only the remaining non- 
automatic facts: the place of the loud stress, and where necessary the place of 
any secondary stress. In a similar way, English contrastive stress (1040 in dis- 
tribution, not production) would be discovered, since when it does occur it hardly 
ever appears more than once between two word junctures. This operation, 
however, will not discover features which do not appear in a limited number of 
fixed sequences, e.g. pitch in languages where all sequences occur and where the 
different sequences cannot be reduced into special cases of one another. 

In dealing here with dependent sequences, it has been assumed that the 
phonetic features comprising the sequences would be readily noticed by the 


8 This operation is used implicitly throughout phonemics to keep us from breaking sounds 
down into smaller and smaller segments ad infinitum. We do not consider the lip closing 
and the lip opening of intervocalic /p/ to be separate phonemes, because they always occur 
together in that position. 

® A fuller discussion of the character of these contour components is given in fn. 22a 
below. 
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linguist. This is usually the case not only because pitch and stress are so fre- 
quently the features concerned, but also because it is relatively easy to notice 
phonetic features which show recurrent patterns in many sequences of allophones. 
Nevertheless, the analysis in no way depends upon a lucky finding of these 
phonetic features. It is possible to discover any fixed sequences methodically 
by the laborious process of taking each allophene (or each of a class of allophones, 
e.g. vowels) in many utterances and seeing in what respect the allophone after 
it is limited: e.g. given a low-pitched, sharply-articulated, weak-stressed vowel 
at the beginning of various utterances, can we find examples of every grade of 
pitch, sharpness, and stress in the vowel after it, or do only certain grades occur? 

SEGMENTAL ALLOPHONES. The net result of this operation has been not only 
to produce a number of phonemic sequences of phonetic features (e.g. pitch- 
sequence phonemes), but also to extract these same phonetic features (e.g. pitch) 
from the recorded flow of speech. The recurring fixed patterns helped us to 
notice these phonetic features and gave us the basis for extracting them as a 
single independent element. But by doing so we are left with the original 
sequence of allophones minus these features. If we now go back to the allo- 
phones, we shall find that the extraction of these dependent-sequence elements 
(e.g. pitch) has reduced the allophones, which had originally differed in these 
features, to the conventional phonemes: the variously stressed and pitched [a]’s 
are now identical /a/, since they no longer represent classes of actual sounds but 
only features of sounds—namely, all the features except stress and pitch. What 
we thus obtain out of our original allophones equals the conventional phonemes 
merely because it has been customary for linguists to extract pitch and stress 
features, so that our usual phonemes are even now not classes of sounds but 
classes of sounds minus their pitch and stress features. The original allophones 
with which we began here were pure classes of freely varying or complementary 
sounds, and when we extracted the dependent sequences, which in most cases 
are composed of the pitch and stress features, we obtained the conventional 
phonemes. 

The fact that most of these fixed sequences of sound components have mean- 
ings, or correlate with morphological constructions, is a matter apart. This fact 
is independently recognized by including them in the list of morphemes of the 
language. Dependent sequences may turn out to be phonemic without being 
morphemes, e.g. word-stress, varying rhythms and melodies of speech. 

§.2. LIMITATIONS OF DISTRIBUTION EXPRESSED BY LONG COMPONENTS. In our 
second operation we consider the usual type of limitation of distribution, in 
which a phoneme that occurs in most environments is limited by never appearing 
in certain positions. Here no solution is possible within the methods of seg- 
mental phonemics. The difficulty with the archiphoneme device, and with the 
statements about distributional relations between phonemes, is that they seek 
only to find a relation or common factor among the phonemes that can or cannot 
occur in a given environment. But there also exists a relation between the 
phonemes which occur in a given environment and that environment itself, 
namely the fact that they occur next to each other. That relation exists, for 
instance, between English /p/ and /k/, but not between /p/ and /t/. If we are 
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willing to break phonemes up into simultaneous components, we restate this 
relation as a factor common to /p/ and /k/ but not to /t/; and we say that /p/ 
and /k/ each contain a certain component (say, back position) and that this 
component spreads over the length of two phonemes when the first is nasal. 
/pt/ therefore does not occur, nor /nk/, because the component of mouth posi- 
tion always extends identically over both phoneme places. If we mark n for 
nasal without regard to mouth position, and s for stop without regard to mouth 
position, and — for alveolar and ~ for velar position, then we say that the latter 
two marks always have 2-phoneme length when the first is /N/.* Thus /ns/ = 
/nt/ and /ns/ = /pk/; there is no way to write /nk/, since — is so defined that 
it cannot be stopped after the /N/. 

By the use of components which are defined so as to extend over a number of 
phoneme places, we thus circumvent the limitation in distribution of the pho- 
nemes. This is not merely a trick, concealing the limitations of the phonemes 
in the definitions of the components. For the components are generalized 
phonemes: they appear concurrently with each other as well as next each other, 
and they may have a length of several phoneme-places as well as of one phoneme- 
place. And when we write with these components it is natural that various ones 
will have various lengths; each of them has to have some stated length, and 
the components symbolized by ~ and ~ are simply among those that in some 
situations have 2-phoneme length. 

Since we should like our new elements, the components, to have as general a 
distribution as possible, we try to select them in such a way that the components 
which occur under (or together with) a two-length component should also occur 
without it. Thus given English morpheme-medial /sp/ but not /sb/, we say 
that the component common to /s/ and /p/ is unvoicing, or fortisness, and that 
its length is that of the cluster in which it is present. /sp/ is then a sequence of 
sibilant plus stop, with overriding unvoicing. The same sequence occurs with 
the unvoicing absent: /zb/ in Asbury. As in the case above, /sb/ and /zp/ 
cannot be written in terms of components, because of our definition of the length 
of the unvoicing. 

GENERAL FORMULA. The procedure of obtaining these 2-length (and longer) 
components can be stated generally. If we have a sequence of two phonemes 
xy, we can select any number of factors which they have in common (both may 
be oral, both articulated in a certain position, both voiced or both voiceless, 


% Linguistic forms which are written in components will be set between diagonals, in 
the same way as forms written phonemically. It is convenient to use identical brackets 
for these two systems, because many linguistic forms cited in this paper are written 
partly in phonemes, partly in components: e.g. /tsz’r/ ‘tree’. We write in components 
only those parts of a form which are under discussion. This is permissible because 
phonemics is merely a special case of component analysis; the extension from phonemics 
into components can be carried out to any degree desired. In the analysis of Moroccan 
Arabic cited in fn. 5, the phonemes are of the usual kind except for the component 
/’/ (§2.3 above), which is included among the phonemes.—In some cases, where it is 
clear that a symbol indicates a component, the diagonals are omitted. The use of non- 
alphabetic marks like the horizontal bar (§5.2) is not in general desirable; but only such 
marks can depict on paper the effect of a long component that extends over more than 
one phoneme. 
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both explosive as against implosive, etc.). If one of these two phonemes does 
not occur with some third phoneme (say xc does not occur), we can then say that 
xy have significantly that component in common which c¢ lacks. We call this 
component 7, and say that it has 2-phoneme length. Then ~z consists of this 
component y plus some residue w, and y consists of the same y plus some other 
residue u; thus /s/ = unvoicing plus sibilant articulation, /p/ = unvoicing plus 
lip and nose closing. We try to identify some other sequence of phonemes with 
these residues, and in particular to have the phoneme c equal the residue u, since 
the phomeme c is already known as lacking the component 7; in this case sucha 
sequence would be /zb/, where /z/ = sibilant articulation, /b/ = lip and nose 
closing.?° 
If xy occurs then zy = y + (wu) 
xu does not occur x=y7 + (w) 
wu occurs y =7 + (wu) 


Then our new elements are w, u, and the 2-length y, and all possible sequences 
of them occur. There is no longer any limitation of distribution: w and u occur 
alone (intervocalic /z/ and /b/) and together as ww (cluster /zb/), and each of 
these occurs with y in the combinations y ++ w = /s/,y +u=/p/,y + w= 
cluster /sp/." If we represent unvoicing by a small circle, we may paraphrase 
our general formula as follows: 
Since /sp/ occurs /sp/ = ° + (zb) 
/sb/ does not occur /s/ = 0° + (2) 
/zb/ occurs /p/ =° + (b) 

AsSIMILATIONS. In Moroccan Arabic, the clusters /88/, /22/, /8Z/ all occur, 
as well as the clusters /ss/ and /zz/; and there are morphemes which contain 
both /&/ and /2/, or both /s/ and /z/, not contiguous to each other and in any 
order. But no morpheme containing /s/ or /z/ ever contains also /8/ or /Z/ 
anywhere within its bounds, nor does /s/ or /z/ ever occur in a morpheme with 
/8/ or /4/. This complete statement of limitations’? can be eliminated if we 
extract the feature } as a component and define it as having the length of a 
morpheme and the phonetic value of retracting the tongue when in sibilant 
position (and as having zero phonetic value when the tongue is not in sibilant 
position). In doing this we can simply follow the formula above. /S... Z/ occur 
in one morpheme and represent our xy; /8...z/ do not occur in one morpheme 
and represent our xc. The factor common to /$§, Z/ and absent in /z/ (our 
+ component) is 7, component of morpheme length. Then /Z/ (our y) consists 
of { (our y) plus a residue (our u), and we identify this residue with /z/ (our c), 
which fits in with the fact that /S ...z/ does not occur. And since /s ... z/ does 
occur, we consider /s/ to be the residue of /8/ when the | component is extracted: 


10 More briefly: Given that zy occurs, we select u such that zu does not occur. Theny= 
y + u (where vy has 2-phoneme length, when two phonemes are present), and z = y + w, 
where w is selected so that wu occurs. 

11 Note that in this example 7 does not occur alone. 

12 Aside from an unrelated limitation between /s/ and contiguous /z/. 

13 Or of a word, except for one enclitic. That is, when f occurs, it extends from one word 
juncture to the next. 
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/8/ = 1 + /s/, /t/ = t + /2/, /84/ = T + /sz/, etc. Wenowhave three ele- 
ments /s/, /z/, and }, each with its stated length and phonetic value, and all 
sequences of them occur:* /s/ in /iams/ ‘yesterday’, /zz/ in /zzit/ ‘the olive’, 
/sz/ in /ts2’r/ (= /8#’r/) ‘tree’, /ss/ and /z/ in /tssram/ (= /Srém/) ‘the win- 
dow’, etc. 


/88/ occurs /8/ = T + (ss) 
/%s/ does not occur /8/ = fT + (s) 
/ss/ occurs /s/ = (s) 


Note that } has a defined phonetic value when it occurs with some phonemes (the 
sibilants) and zero phonetic value when it occurs with other phonemes within 
its length. 

Frequently the y + u and the uw, i.e. the phonemes which do and which do not 
occur next to the y + w, represent whole classes of phonemes. In Swahili, 
/t, d, k, g, s, z, 1, r, n/ occur after /n/, but the other consonants /p, b, f, v, m, h, 
6, 5, y/ do not. 

/nt/ occurs /nt/ =~ + (mp) 
/np/ does not occur /n/ = + (m) 
/mp/ occurs /t/ = +(p) 


We call /n/ a 2-length component having the value of a dental nasal when oc- 
curring by itself, and stated other values (mostly, retarding of the tongue) when 
occurring simultaneously with various other components. Hence the n-com- 
ponent by itself = /n/. When the n-component is simultaneous with a labial, 
its value is tongue retarding, so that (n+p) = /t/. Since the n-component has 
the length of two phonemes, it will always stretch over the p whenever n occurs 
before it, so that /n p/=/n (n+p)/= /nt/. In terms of fixed-length phonemes, 
the distributional statements seem paradoxical: we are saying that p occurs 
after /n/, but when it does, it isn’t /p/ at all but /t/. This apparent paradox 
brings out the difference, and the profit, in speaking in terms of components. 
For in terms of components we have two statements: 1.t = (p++n),d = (b+n), 
etc.; 2. n has 2-phoneme length when over consonants. Initially, or after m or 
vowels, we may have the components which constitute /p/, or those which con- 
stitute /t/ (i.e. the p components plus the n component): /paka/ ‘cat’, /tatu/ 
‘three’. After /n/, the components which comprise /p/ may indeed occur, but 
they then fall under the length of the n component, and their conjunction with 
that component yields /t/ : /amentizama/ ‘he saw me’. If we take an /n/, 
we can say that the /p/ components may follow it (in which case the n compo- 
nent extends over them); or we may say that the /t/ components follow it, 
since the segment following /n/ will actually contain precisely the /t/ compo- 
nents (/p/ components plus the n component). It makes no difference which 
we say, since either statement describes the same situation. This type of 
description, which cannot differentiate between /np/ and /nt/ in Swahili, cor- 
responds exactly to the Swahili situation where /np/ does not exist phonemically 
as against /nt/. When we speak in terms of components, therefore, we do not 


14 See fn. 12. 
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have to make statements of limitation of distribution such as that the phoneme 
/p/ does not occur after the phoneme /n/. 

A component may have a particular length when it occurs in one environment, 
and another when it is in other positions. In the case of the Moroccan Arabic 
emphatic (§2.3), we find the following sequences: /t#/, /ta/ (rare), /ta/ (the 
/t/ being domal unaspirated), but not /tx#/ (except across word juncture). 
We say that /t/ and /a/ each contain a 2-place component ’ whose phonetic 
value in general is to pull consonants and vowels to central position. The lack 
of /tz/ is explained by the fact that /2/ does not contain the ’ component. We 
call /ze/ the residue of /a/ after the ’ is extracted. Then since /tz/ does occur, 
we call /t/ the residue of /t/ after ’ is extracted. Now /a/ =’ + /2x/, /t/ = 
> + /t/, /ta/ = ’ + /te/, and every combination occurs. We write /mat/ 
‘he did’ but /get’/ for [gat] ‘pliers’, and /t’ab/ for [tab] ‘he repented’. How- 
ever, in this case we also have /ta/ occurring, though rarely, as in [banka] 
‘bank’. The only way to write it is to restrict our previous statement: ’ is a 2- 
place component only when it appears with a consonant; on the rare occasions 
when it appears concurrently with a vowel (written after the vowel) it is a one- 
place component. Now we add /ta/ = /t#/ + ’; we write /be’nka/ ‘bank’. 


/ta/ occurs /ta/ = (t’x) 
/tze/ does not occur /t/ = (t’) 

/t#/ occurs /a/ = (#’) 
/ta/ occurs rarely /ta/ = t(x’) 


This situation is repeated for all the vowels and nine of the consonants, and the 
length of ’ when placed after a consonant turns out to be several phonemes, not 
all contiguous. However, all these additional results can be obtained merely 
by repeating the investigation sketched above. 

The technique of using these components to express limited distribution may 
simplify the description of morphophonemic alternation. For example, German 
has (to take only one pair) contrasting /t, d/ before vowels, as in bunte ‘colored 
ones’, Bunde ‘(in) the group’, but only /t/ before open junction (- or #, 
and in certain types of clusters). The lack of the sequence /d-/ involves morpho- 
phonemic complications, since morphemes ending in /d/ before a vowel, end in 
/t/ before open juncture: /bunt/, /bunde/ ‘group’. The /t-/ is the zy of our 
formula, and /d-/ is the xc which does not occur. We recognize a 2-place com- 
ponent having the phonetic value of unvoicing (but having zero value on certain 
phonemes such as /e/) which is common to /t/ and open juncture /-/ but lacking 
in /d/. If we write this component as —, we can say that open juncture equals 
—, and /t/ = /d/ +. Since /e/ does not contain the — component, /d/ is 
free to occur before it. However, since we also have /t/ before /e/, we must 
define — as having 2-place length only when it occurs by itself (i.e. when it 
equals open juncture) and as having one-place length otherwise. We now have 
/bund , bunde / = bunt, bunte, and /bund , bund / = Bund, Bunde (where 
the overhanging _is the phonemic open juncture). The writing is still phone- 
mic; /bund / ‘group’ and /bund / ‘colored’ are still identical. But now we 
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need not say that there is a morphophonemic alternation in the word for ‘group’. 
The morpheme is /bund/ in both environments; the unvoicing heard before 
open juncture is not part of the morpheme /bund/ but is an automatic part 
of open juncture. This juncture consists of the component _, which is a 2-place 
component in this position. Note that since open juncture is phonemic, we 
should have to write it one way or another, if in no other way than by a space. 
We can equally well write this open juncture with one or more of the new com- 
ponents, so long as the sum of their phonetic values in that position equals the 
phonetic value of open juncture (and pause). In contrast with this, the morph- 
eme ‘colored’ is /bund/, as in the inflected form /bunder/; when it occurs before 
open juncture the ~ component of the juncture and the ~ component of the 
last place in the morpheme coincide, and we have /bund /. 


/t-/ occurs /t-/ = - + (d + vowel) 
/d-/ does not occur /t/ = - + (d) 
/d/ + voweloccurs open juncture = - 


In view of the possibilities of a component coinciding with a 2-length component 
extending over the next place, this case does not eliminate the practical lexical 
problem: given /bund / we do not know whether the morpheme is /bund/ or 
/bund/. But in terms of components we need ns longer say that /Biund/ has 
two forms. 

DIssIMILATIONS. In all the foregoing cases there has been a physical similarity 
between the phonemes that occur together, which is not shared by the phonemes 
that do not occur in such combinations. The matter is somewhat more difficult 
when it is the dissimilar phonemes that occur together while the similar ones 
do not. 

In classical Greek, only one aspirate occurs in a stem with its affixes, except 
for a very few morphemes, and there is a morphophonemic alternation between 
aspirates and non-aspirates, as when an aspirate-initial stem is reduplicated 
with the homorganic non-aspirate: iw ‘I produce’, pf. répixa. We analyze ¢ 
into /p/ plus a component ‘ having the length of a stem plus its affixes, and the 
phonetic value of aspiration after one of the voiceless stops (which one, to be 
stated in terms of the phonetic structure of the word) and zero after every 
other phoneme. It is now possible to write /‘pépika/, with the ‘ component 
anywhere in the word, and with no need for morphophonemic statements.® 

In Moroccan Arabic, double consonants are common (e.g. /tt/ in /ftt8/ ‘he 
searched’, etc.), but no two different phonemes pronounced in the same mouth 
position (labial, dental, palatal, laryngal) ever occur next each other (with 
certain exceptions) : there is no /fb, bf, td, gx, gh/,® etc. If we try to pin this 


16 The morphophonemic alternation of ¢ for x + ‘ (e.g. in 4¢’ Sv) can also be avoided, if 
the ‘ component is written where it is heard. In the few cases of two aspirates within a 
word, a second ‘ would have to be written over the extra aspirate, and the statement of the 
length of ‘ would have to be adjusted accordingly. In the case of the reduplication there is 
a real elimination of a morphophonemic statement: the stem initial in /‘pépika/ (or 
/pép‘ika/) is /p/, which is duly present in the reduplication. 

16 For the phonetic values of these phonemes see op.cit. in fn. 5. 
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limitation upon a component of one of the phonemes, say /f/ among the labials, 
we must recognize that component in all the other homorganic phonemes—/b/ 
and /m/—since the limitation applies equally to them. In order to enable the 
component to have any effect upon the neighborhood of the labial (so as to 
preclude another labial there), it must be present also in the neighboring posi- 
tion. We are thus faced with the need for a component which occurs in all the 
labials and in the place next to each labial, and which permits only a doubling 
of that labial, or a non-labial, to occur, but no different labial. This can be done 
by a 3-length component whose phonetic value is defined as follows: in its 
middle length, labial (so that this component serves to distinguish, say, the 
labial voiced stop /b/ from the dental voiced stop /d/); in its first and third 
lengths, labial if the other components are identical with those of the middle 
length, and laryngal otherwise. If this component is simultaneous in its middle 
length with the components for voiced stop, it will yield /b/ in that position; 
and if on either side there are again the voiced-stop components alone, this 
component will yield with them another /b/; while if the components there are 
anything else, say voiceless continuant, this component, extending over them, 
will with them yield a corresponding laryngal voiceless continuant, /h/.” 

If, as in English, there are no double consonants, we have to say that certain 
components, one or another of which is present in every consonant, have 3- 
phoneme lengths and have some stated value in their middle length and some 
contrary value in their end lengths, if the other components are identical with 
those of the middle length. 

CLUSTERINGS. Further extensions of our method are necessary when we 
treat some of the more complicated limitations upon clusters, especially when 
limitations of order are present, i.e. when certain phonemes occur in one order 
but not in another. For example, English has morpheme-medial clusters like 
/rtr/, /ndy/, as in partridge, endure, but never clusters like /trt/, with any one 
of the consonants /r, 1, m, n, n, y, W/ in the middle. We cannot say simply 
that phonemes in the class of /r/ do not occur after stops, because in clusters 
of two consonants we have /rt, kr, Ir, pt/ (curtain, secret, walrus, reptile; but no 
stop other than /t/ or /d/ after another stop). We require, therefore, a com- 
ponent extending over the length of a cluster and having the following phonetic 
values: in first position, general consonant value (serving incidentally to distin- 
guish consonants from vowels; this because any consonant may occur here); in 
second position, continuant or /t, d/ if it follows a stop, otherwise general 
consonant value; in third position, continuant if it follows a stop (but if the stop 
is /t, d/, this value only if a continuant precedes it), otherwise, vocalic value. 
This value of the consonant-component permits any clusters of two except stop 
plus /p, b, k, g/, and then permits the third place to have continuant value 
(and to remain a member of the cluster) only if the preceding two are continuant 


17 The laryngal value for the ends of the labial component is not essential, though it 
seemed most convenient for various reasons. It would also be possible to assign merely a 
‘non-labial’ value to the ends of the labial component, leaving it to the components in the 
neighboring positions to decide whether they are laryngal, dental, or palatal. They can- 
not be labial because a ‘non-labial’ component extends over them. 
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and stop; otherwise the component has non-consonant value and thus changes 
the third position into a vowel. This statement does not allow for clusters with 
middle /s/, as in sexton, and omits several details which would be taken care of 
in the other components for the individual phonemes. However, it is included 
here to show that even fairly complicated clusterings can be described by single 
components. 

Summary. The net result of this technique is the extraction of 2-length and 
longer components from all sequences that can be matched against non-occurring 
sequences (a sequence being an environment and the phoneme that occurs in it); 
e.g. from English /rtr/ matched against /trt/. These components do part of 
the work of identifying and phonetically describing the phoneme over which 
they extend (e.g. the ‘ gives the aspiration component of Greek ¢), so that only 
a residue of the original phoneme is required to accompany them (in this case 
/p/ to accompany ‘ : /‘p/ = @). This residue in turn can designate another 
phoneme which occurs without the component (/p/ = 7). Meanwhile, the 
length of the component, covering an environment and the phoneme that occurs 
in it, takes care of the original limitation in distribution. In the simplest cases 
this may be just a special limitation between contiguous phonemes, when in a 
given environment only such phonemes occur as are similar in some respect to 
that environment: the extracted component then has a single phonetic value 
throughout its length (so /Ns/ for English /nt/). In other cases, the phonemes 
which occur in an environment may be no more similar to it than those which 
do not; in fact, it may be precisely the phonemes similar to the environment 
that never occur in it: the extracted component will then have different phonetic 
values in different parts of its length (so the Moroccan labial component). 
More generally, these components can be set up to express the fact that particular 
phonemes occur in one order and not in another (English morpheme-medial 
/pt/ occurs, /tp/ does not), and that only certain types of clusters occur; in 
such cases the phonetic values of the components may vary according to what 
phonemes or components adjoin it (just as allophones of phonemes vary in value 
according to what phonemes adjoin them). 

Where two groups of phonemes are completely separated, so that no member 
of one group occurs with a member of the other, the extracted component always 
keeps its particular length (e.g. when in Moroccan Arabic neither /3/ nor /2/ 
occurs near either /s/ or /z/). Where the separation is not complete (so that 
Moroccan /t/, for example, occurs with /a/ but not with /x#/, while /t/ occurs 
with both /a/ and /x#/), the extracted component must have different lengths 
in different positions: with /t/ it has 2-phoneme length so as to exclude /x/, 
but with /a/ it has 1-phoneme length so as not to exclude /t/.!% Where the 
limitation of distribution operates only between adjoining phonemes, their 
common component extends only over the sequence in question (i.e. the environ- 
ment, and the phoneme which occurs in it to the exclusion of some other pho- 
neme): so in English /pk/ or in Swahili consonant clusters. Where the limita- 
tion. operates across unaffected phonemes, or throughout some stated limits such 


18 Or we may say that with /t/, absence of that component has 1-phoneme length so as 
not to exclude /a/ (which contains the component). 
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as a cluster or a morpheme, then the extracted component has zero value over 
those phonemes which happen to occur in its length but are not party to the 
limitation which it expresses: e.g. the Moroccan limitation on the occurrence of 
/8, 2/ and /s, z/ is operative throughout word limits; and the voiced-voiceless 
separation in English morpheme-medial clusters applies only to phonemes 
with voiced or voiceless homorganic counterparts and hence does not affect 
/r, 1, m,n, 9, y, w/ if they occur in the same cluster (thus /pgz/ in anxiety, but 
/pk8/ in anxious; there is no /pkz/). 

5.3. DEFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION EXPRESSED BY SIMULTANEOUS COMPONENTS. 
Our third operation is to try to break up into simultaneous components any 
allophones which cannot be assigned to the existing phonemes and which have 
a very defective distribution in themselves. This is the case with the nasalized 
alveolar flap of painting, which occurs only after loud-stressed and before weak- 
stressed vowels. In this position it contrasts with all the consonant phonemes, 
so that we would be forced to recognize it as a new phoneme occurring only in 
this one environment.'** Since we cannot set up this restricted allophone as 
complementary to some single previously recognized phoneme, we ask if it may 
not be complementary to some sequence of previously recognized phonemes. 
We find that /nt/ is one of the very few sequences which occur between vowels 
under other stress conditions without also occurring after loud and before weak- 
stressed vowels. The nasalized flap is therefore in complementary distribution 
with this sequence and is analyzed into two simultaneous components, one an 
allophone of /n/ in this position (V-tV) and the other an allophone of /t/. 

There is, of course, a morphophonemic consideration: painting can be divided 
into two morphemes, the first of which would have a morphophonemic alternation 
between /nt/ and the nasalized flap if we recognized the latter as being anything 
but /nt/. This consideration is not important here, but might be resorted to 
in other cases. In any event, it is not essential to such analysis. When we 
break up the palatalized post-dental blade stop into simultaneous allophones 
of /t/ before /y/ and of /y/ after /t/ (/tyuwn/ for tune), we have no morpho- 
phonemic advantage, since when a morpheme ending with /t/ comes before a 
morpheme beginning with /y/, we get not the palatalized stop but /é/ (or 
/t8/) by morphophonemic alternation. 

From the point of view of relations between allophones, this operation means 
that we extend complementary distribution to apply not only to single allophones 
but also to sequences of allophones. From the point of view of the physical 
nature of allophones, it means that we no longer require an allophone to be an 
observable complete sound ; we extend the term to include observable components 
of a sound. The net result is to eliminate some potential phonemes of excep- 
tionally limited distribution. 

5.4. PHONETIC SIMILARITY EXPRESSED BY SHORT COMPONENTS. In carrying 
out the distributional analysis, we shall have extracted components from various 
phonemes in whatever language we investigate. It may be profitable to continue 


18 Rather than include it in one of the vowel phonemes, which would confuse all the 
general statements about the distribution of vowel phonemes and their allophones. 
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this extraction until all phonemes have been reduced to combinations of com- 
ponents. 

When long components have been set up for all the important distributional 
limitations, we proceed to analyze those phonemes which have not been broken 
up, or the residues of the phonemes which have been broken up. Each of these 
phonemes or residues may be analyzed into simultaneous components so chosen 
as to distinguish the phonemes phonetically one from the other in the simplest 
manner. ‘Simplest’ can be determined with the aid of a few obvious criteria: 
where possible we should utilize components already recognized in the previous 
analysis, stating that in this position (or in this combination) the component 
has only 1-phoneme length, since it affects only the phoneme which it identifies 
phonetically. For example, if in a particular language we have had to recognize 
front, middle, and back consonants because they follow /m, n, n/ respectively, 
whereas all vowels occur after each of these three nasals, we may nevertheless 
use the front, middle, and back components to differentiate vowels, with the 
proviso that they do not have 2-component length when they occur with vowels, 
and hence do not preclude the occurrence of a front vowel (say /i/) after a back 
nasal /p/.° This means in effect that the limitations of distribution among 
certain phonemes are used as a partial guide to show us what phonetic differences 
among the other phonemes are the relevant ones. 

Another criterion is the parallelism of allophones among different phonemes. 
If the allophones of English /p, t, k/ are all analogous in that they all have com- 
parable differences of aspiration in identical environments (as [p", t®, k"] after 
word-juncture but [p, t, k] after /s/, etc.), we can say that a particular com- 
ponent vy is contained in each of them and that this y (which may be the com- 
bination of the unvoicing and the stop components) is strongly aspirated after 
word-juncture, unaspirated after /s/, ete. 

The physical movements of articulation may also offer certain absolute factors 
common to various phonemes: /p, t, k/ are generally voiceless, fortis, stopped. 
Since the components will in the last analysis have to identify articulatory (as 
well as acoustic) events, it is desirable to reflect these as closely as possible. 
However, as is well known, the correlation with articulatory events will rarely 
coincide completely with our other criteria, not even with our criterion of com- 
plementary distribution for phonemes. To take the simplest example, there 
are sounds in the /t/ phoneme which are not stops (in butter, etc.). 

Some components which are commonly extracted by linguists merely because 
they consist of pitch or stress features have no basis for being thus extracted 
except the phonetic considerations of this section. Such, for example, are the 
tones in languages where each vowel in a morpheme has an arbitrary phonemic 
pitch.” As far as distributional simplicity goes we could just as well state 
that a language has not, say, 5 vowels and 3 tones, but 15 vowel phonemes (high 
/i/, mid /i/, low /i/—all of which might differ in quality as well as pitch; high 


19 In varying measure, this is the case in English (within a morpheme), Swahili, and 
Fanti. 

20 F.g. Fanti. See W. E. Welmers and Z.S. Harris, Tae Phonemes of Fanti, JAOS 62.319 
(1942). 
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/6/, etc.). If these vowels have not already been completely broken down into 
components on distributional grounds, we may now extract the tones as com- 
ponents on grounds of phonetic simplicity. 

5.5. MANIPULATING THE COMPONENTS. When all the phonemes of a language 
are completely analyzed into components, various additional problems are met. 
A set of components which conveniently express certain limitations of distribu- 
tion (e.g. of the voiced-unvoiced group in English as against /r, 1, m, n, 9, y, w/) 
may conflict with a different analysis which results from a different limitation 
but which involves some of the already-analyzed phonemes of the first group 
(e.g. /s/ which in certain respects behaves like /r, 1, m, n,y, y, w/). Sometimes 
the only way to resolve such difficulties is to reconsider the phonemic system. 
This is, of course, permissible since in grouping allophones together into phonemes 
there are often alternative ways of grouping within the basic phonemic criteria.”! 
We choose one way for our phonemic statement, but a slightly different grouping 
of some of the allophones may be more convenient for the component analysis. 
Furthermore, we sometimes obtain an extremely complicated component analy- 
sis for the distributional limitations and clusterings of the phonemes throughout 
the vocabulary of the language, where a much simpler system may be possible 
if we eliminate from consideration certain morphemes (often borrowed ones) 
which have a different phonetic structure from the rest.” It is often possible to 
identify phonemically the parts of the vocabulary which we wish to exclude 
from consideration, and perhaps to give them a separate component analysis. 


For all these reasons, any attempt at a component analysis of a whole phonemic 
system requires considerable attention to the detailed facts of the language. 
No examples of such systems will therefore be presented here. It has been 
possible, however, to carry out the analysis for a few languages, and to obtain 
sets of components which had only mildly complicated phonetic values, and 
which required very few statements about distribution (so that practically 
every combination or sequence of components occurred). 


ARE THE COMPONENTS USABLE? 


6.1. THEIR STATUS IN DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS. Having worked through 
specific cases of analysis into components, we may now ask: What is the status 
in linguistic science of the new techniques and the new elements which they 
produce? At present the phonemic elements of linguistic analysis are obtained 
by segmenting the flow of speech and calling each group of mutually substitutable 
segments (‘free variants’) an allophone. Now the components described in this 
paper are not complete physical events; therefore, they cannot actually be 
substituted for each other to see if any two of them are free variants or ‘repeti- 
tions’ of each other. First, therefore, we must move as before from unique 
sounds to allophones, which in general have the relative length of & phoneme 
(that is, are not composed of smaller segments which in turn are allophones of 
phonemes). Only then can we proceed to analyze the allophones into simul- 


21 Y, R. Chao, op.cit. in fn. 4. 
22 Leonard Bloomfield, The Structure of Learned Words, A Commemorative Volume 
-Issued by the Institute for Research in English Teaching 17-23 (Tokyo, 1933). 
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taneous components, producing a new set of elements instead of the previous 
allophones. The operation of complementary distribution can be performed 
upon the new elements as well as upon the old. Theoretically, therefore, we 
could break the allophones into components and then do all the complementary 
grouping on the:components. Actually, it is more efficient to group the com- 
plementary allophones into tentative phonemes, and to analyze these tentative 
phonemes into components. We can then try to group the components by 
complementary distribution in order to get fewer components, each having 
wider coverage. If certain limitations of occurrence exist for some components, 
we may even try to express their limitations in turn by a second extraction of 
components, on much the same grounds that we used in expressing phonemic 
limitations by components, in order to obtain the most general and least limited 
set of elements. 

We thus obtain for the language a new set of elements, each of which occurs 
with fewer limitations than the original phonemes. This is so because each 
setting up of a component of more than one-phoneme length takes care of at 
least one limitation of phonemic occurrence; this is equally true of the automatic- 
sequence components (§5.1) which replace the highly limited distribution of 
phonemic pitch and stress.” In some cases the components can be so selected 


22a We have seen that the 2- and 3-place components of §5.2 and the fixed-sequence com- 
ponents of §5.1 differ in effect, in that the former describe limitations of distribution and the 
latter describe contours. It is of interest to notice wherein these two types of long com- 
ponents differ structurally and wherein they are similar. 

They are similar in that they are all expressions for limitations of distribution of 
different segments. In the case of the pitch contours, we begin with allophonic segments 
that contain pitch and stress features in them. We notice that there are limitations upon 
the distribution of these segments. For instance, after a sequence of segments in which 
each loud-stressed segment is higher-pitched than the preceding, we never get a low-pitched 
segment: after Js your brother? we never get a low going, but only a going which is pitched 
even higher than brother. And in Is your brother going? we do not get alow pitched ing. 
We express this limitation of distribution by saying that all the segments of the utterance 
contain a particular component in common, and that this component has various phonetic 
values at various parts of its stretch: low pitch on the first low-stressed vowel, higher pitch 
on the next, etc. Exactly this is what we do with the 2- and 3-place components: We notice 
that after /s/ we never have /b/, but only /p/. We express this by saying that both suc- 
cessive segments have a particular component in common, and that this component has 
fortis value throughout its stretch. 

The differences between the two types of long components are four. First, the phonetic 
values of the contour components are usually all pitch and stress features, which we are 
accustomed to consider a thing apart, while the phonetic values of the other components 
may seem to us to be arbitrarily extracted from the rest of the segment, as when we dis- 
tinguish the closure of /b/ from its lip position. 

Second, since the contour components are often constituents of simultaneous morphemes 
(e.g. the question intonation), we often cannot obtain the phonemes of the segmental mor- 
phemes (e.g. your or brother, without regard to intonation) until after the contour com- 
ponents have been extracted. Therefore we usually extract the contour components while 
working on sequences of allophonic segments, whereas we extract the other long com- 
ponents by working on sequences of phonemes. 

Third, whereas the long components usually extend over a definite small number of 
phonemes, the contour components usually extend over a variable (and much larger) num- 
ber—as many as there may be in a linguistic form or utterance of a particular type. 

Fourth, we usually have many more positional variants of a contour component than of 
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that practically every possible combination and sequence of the components 
actually occurs. Any combinations and sequences that do not occur will, of 
course, have to be stated. 

The new elements are still, like the phonemes, in bi-unique correspondence 
with speech events: given the writing we know uniquely what sounds to pro- 
nounce, and given the sounds we know uniquely how to write them. The 
components are essentially similar to phonemes in that both are distributional 
symbols with phonetic values. That is to say, the observed physical events 
are always sounds, and the criteria for classifying them into linguistic elements— 
whether phonemes or components—are always distributional. 

The components are merely generalizations of the phonemes, extending the 
very development which gives us phonemes out of sounds. In writing allo- 
phones we have one distinguishable sound per symbol (hence closely abiding 
by the physical event) ; but there are many symbols and each usually has a highly 
restricted occurrence. In writing phonemes we often have several distinguish- 
able sounds per symbol, usually but not always having considerable phonetic 
similarity (hence abiding rather less closely by the physical event); but there are 
fewer symbols with a wider distribution for each. In writing components we 
usually have more distinguishable sounds per symbol, sometimes with no common 
feature (hence abiding much less by the physical event); but there are fewer 
symbols yet, with much wider distribution for each. It follows that analysis 
into components completes what phonemics can only do in part: the transfer 
of the limitations of sounds from distributional restriction to positional variation 
in phonetic value. This is not an argument for the use of components: phonemics 
is undoubtedly the more convenient stopping point in this development, because 
it fits alphabetic writing; but we must recognize the fact that it is possible to go 
beyond it. 

6.2. PRACTICAL AND HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS. The use of components 
will clearly be practicable only within narrow limits. Components which enter 
into supra-segmental morphemes (e.g. sentence intonations) are now extracted 
and must be extracted in order to permit isolation of morphemes in general. 
Components which resolve major distributional limitations, e.g. Moroccan ’ 
or T, can easily be extracted and written among the segmental phonemes. Such 
components are especially worth extracting if many morphophonemic statements 
are thereby eliminated.** One-length components produce little saving and 





a 2- or 3-place component. The 1221130 of IJ don’t know where he’s going. (§5.1) and the 
2230 of Bud Clark fumbled. are positional variants of the 230 in He told him. The phonemic 
component environment, which determines the number of 1’s and the number and place of 
2’s in all these variants, is the simultaneous sequence of stress contours. The 2- or 3-place 
components usually have fewer though more complicated positional variants, as when the 
Swahili n component indicates tongue retarding with labial components, but velar occlusion 
withh(n+p=t,n+b=d,n+h=k). 

23 If only the first of these were true, we should have morphophonemic writing. We 
may permit partial overlapping among our components, i.e. the same sound feature may be 
represented in different environments by different components, but that is no bar to pho- 
nemic writing. 

24 This will in general happen only in cases of automatic morphophonemic alternation. 
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would not normally be extracted except for cases like vowel tones ($5.4), where 
the extraction is due chiefly to tradition or is desirable because the tones have 
morphophonemic alternations under various syntactic pitches. 

Analysis into components may be of interest to linguists even where it is not 
used to simplify the writing system, for components may offer correlations with 
historical change, and may in a sense quantify the structural importance of 
various phonemic limitations. The connection with linguistic change derives 
from the fact that many phonemic limitations are produced by single historical 
changes” or by a related series of them, so that the long components may repre- 
sent the effect of events in history. The structural quantification derives from 
the fact that some non-occurrences of phonemes are represented by long com- 
ponents and others merely by the non-occurrence of one component with a 
particular other component in a position where the first component otherwise 
occurs. Let us take the non-occurring */sbin/ and */stend/ in English. If the 
cluster-long unvoicing component is —, we may say that spin is /zbin/; the 
sequence /zb/ (= /sb/) is impossible since — always extends over the whole 
cluster in which it occurs. On the other hand the general vowel component 
contained in /e/ occurs after /st/, but only with the particular quality com- 
ponent of /#/ and not that of /e/: stand but not *stend. There is no long 
component excluding the /e/ quality component from the position after /t/ or 
before /n/ or between clusters, since the /e/-quality component occurs in those 
positions: tend, spend. Therefore all we have is the fact that while the general 
vowel component occurs in between /st/ and /nd/, it does not occur there with 
the /e/-quality component, although it does occur with that component else- 
where. We may then say that forms like */sbin/ are excluded from the phonetic 
structure as it is described by our components, while forms like */stend/ are not 
excluded. True, the same considerations which led us to set up a long component 
in the first case and not in the second could have led us directly to such a judg- 
ment concerning these two forms. But no form of expression creates new 
information: the only question is the availability and organization which it gives 
to the information. The difference in terms of components is perhaps more 
clear-cut than a direct discussion of each form, and in setting up the components 
we may have used relevant considerations which we should not have thought of 
in a direct discussion.” 


SUMMARY 


7. This paper has tried to show that many linguistic facts can be discovered 
and described by the application of a single operation: the analysis of speech into 
simultaneous components. Automatic sequences of phonetic features yield 


25 See now Henry Hoenigswald, Internal Reconstruction, Studies in Linguistics 1944. 

26 Various other facts about the phonetic structure also transpire from a component 
analysis. One can tell, by looking at the combinations of components representing the 
phonemes, which phonemes ever occur next to each other and which never do (i.e. whether 
they have a long component in common), which phonemes replace each other in comple- 
mentary environments (i.e. whether all their one-length components are identical), which 
phonemes have the smallest number of different phonemes next to them (i.e. the ones that 
contain the largest number of long components). 
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intonations, word stresses, and the like. Defectively distributed phonemes 
complementary to sequences of phonemes are broken up into allophones of those 
sequences. Limitations of phonemic distribution, including neutralization, 
cluster limits, and certain automatic morphophonemic changes, are resolved by 
components having a length of more than one phoneme. Phonemes and residues 
not otherwise broken up are analyzed into components of one-phoneme length 
on the basis of phonetic considerations. The length of a component can vary in 
different positions, and can be bounded by phonemic environment or by junc- 
tures. The phonetic value of a component can vary in different positions, 
and can be determined by its concurrent components, or its neighboring com- 
ponents, or the section of the component’s length. Whole phonemic systems 
can be replaced by component systems. 

No one technique is essential, but rather the method of attack. Different 
devices will have to be used in different situations. For each language, it will 
be necessary to state what system of combination of the components is being 
used, what the length and phonetic value of each component is, and what limita- 
tions of occurrence remain among the components. 

It has been shown that this analysis creates a new set of elements out of the 
original allophones or phonemes, -and that these elements have the same status 
as phonemes and are, indeed, merely generalized phonemes. Analysis into 
simultaneous parts is the only operation aside from segmentation into allophones 
that produces usable elements for descriptive linguistics. 





HITTITE VERBAL NOUNS IN -tar AND THE LATIN GERUND 


Epgar H. Sturtevant 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Hitt. suffix -tar gen. -nnas appended to verb stems forms action nouns. 
Examples are a-Sa-tar dat. a-Sa-an-na beside e-e3-zi ‘sets’ pl. a-Sa-an-zi midd. 
e-$a e-Sa-ri (with reflexive -za) ‘seats himself’ pl. e-Sa-an-da e-Sa-an-ta-ri, and 
u-wa-tar dat. u-wa-an-na beside a-u8-zi ‘sees’ pl. ti-wa-an-zi midd. u-wa-it-ta 
u-wa-it-ta-ri ‘appears’. Benveniste! has pointed out the etymology of the 
suffix; it is identical with a hitherto unrecognized IE suffix -ter -tnos. One dif- 
ficulty remains to be cleared up;? and some additional material on the IE side 
can be supplied. Hence the present paper. 

The IE suffix -ter -tnos survives into historic times in Lat. iter, whose genitive 
is evidently a contamination of prehistoric Lat. inherited itinis and analogical 
iteris, and in Toch. ytar ‘road’. Lat. gliiten ‘glue’ beside Gk. yAouds ‘gum, thick 
oil’ shows the common extension of the n-stem into the nom.-acc. (cf. Skt. 
udan beside Gk. tédwp ‘water’). The OP infinitive ending -tanaty (e.g. cartanaiy 
‘to make’, kantanaty ‘to dig’) contains the n-stem. The Ved. infinitives in 
-tart (e.g. etari ‘to go’, dhartari ‘to hold’) may, as Benveniste thinks, be the 
nom.-acc. with a particle -7. 

Indo-Iranian has a few nouns formed with a suffix -tna-, which appears to be 
a thematization of the -in- that must be assumed as the basis of Hitt. genitival 
-nnas. Thus Skt. cyautnam ‘a shaking’ and Av. Syao@na- ‘action’ stand beside 
Skt. cyavati ‘causes to move’, and Skt. ratnam ‘gift’ beside rdti ‘he gives’. Gk. 
mdexr avn ‘a wreath’ and Bordévn ‘fodder’ show the corresponding feminine. The 
same suffix forms adjectives, (e.g. Skt. cyautnas ‘stimulating’, pratnas ‘ancient’, 
nitanas ‘present’, Svastanas ‘of tomorrow’, hyastanas ‘of yesterday’, Lat. diditinus 
ong continued’, crdstinus ‘of tomorrow’, Gk. Oérravos: arréyuevos—Hesych.). 
All readers who are familiar with Edgerton’s® articles on Sievers’ law will see 
that many of the forms just cited show the expected alternation between -tn- 
plus vowel after a short vowel and -ton-* plus vowel after a consonant or a long 
vowel. Skt. cyautnam, Lat. itineris, Gk. Boravn, etc. are typical of the analogical 
reformations that Edgerton finds nearly everywhere in the historical languages. 

The vowel that usually precedes the suffix in Hittite is frequently the thematic 
vowel oi the present stem of the verb. This is clearly so when the noun is based 
upon a present in -ya/e-, as la-ah-hi-ya-tar beside la-ah-hi-ya-mi ‘T fight’, pi-ya- 
an-na beside pt-ya-u-e-nt ‘we give’, and ti-ya-an-na beside ti-ya-mi ‘I take my 
stand’. In the case of the denominative verbs in -a(e)- like &7-ya-iz-zi ‘he 
presses down’> we must assume an IH verb stem in -a?-yo/e-; hence Hitt. S-ya- 


1 Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen 103-10 (1935) ; cf. Sturtevant, AJP 
59.96 (1938). 
2 See below 207. 
3 Lana. 10.235-65 (1935) ; 19.83-124 (1943). 
4 Edgerton writes -ipn-. 
5 See Sturtevant, HG 226 and references; IH Laryngeals 44. 
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an-na comes from IH siyazyotnéi® or the like. In all probability the a that 
appears as stem final in 3 sg. midd. of consonant-stem verbs represents IH 0,’ 
and so we may assume IH o in the penult of such nouns as a-Sa-a-tar a-Sa-tar 
a-Sa-an-na beside e-Sa ‘he seats himself’. Probably the first a of Hitt. -atar, 
when it is appended to consonant stems (e.g. ap-pa-a-tar ap-pa-an-na-as beside 
e-ip-zt ‘he takes’), has spread from such words as those just treated, crowding 
out forms of the type (extremely rare in our texts) of ku-up-tar ‘remainder’. 
At any rate, as far as the first a of Hitt. -atar comes from an IH short vowel, the 
regular oblique forms in gen. -an-na-as, dat. -an-na or -an-ni, abl. -an-na-az, 
and instr. -an-ni-it accord with the requirements of Sievers’ law. 

Benveniste’s connection of Hittite -tar -nnas with IE. -ter -tnos must appeal to 
all scholars as evidently correct. But it suffers from one serious objection on 
the Hittite side. It has long been known’ that our Hittite texts tend to represent 
inherited ¢ by written -tf- or -dd- whenever possible but that they consistently 
write inherited d, even between vowels, by -i- or -d-. It is now virtually certain 
that Hittite retained the inherited distinction between voiced and voiceless stops, 
but that, for reasons connected with the history of cuneiform writing, the char- 
acters which we transcribe fa, da, etc. did not, in Hittite writing, denote this 
phonetic difference as they did in later Assyrian texts.2_ Now, although the IE 
suffix -ter/ten/tn- certainly contained ¢ instead of d, the Hitt. suffix is almost 
always written with a single ¢. In my review of Benveniste’s book,!® I appealed 
to two Hittite spellings with tt (kar-Sa-at-tar ‘castration’[?], KUB 13.4.4.56, and 
hal-ki-it-ta-an|-ni] ‘harvest’, KUB 13.4.1.37) to justify the interpretation of a 
single intervocalic ¢, in more than a hundred other occurrences, as representing 
a spoken ¢. Two spellings in a single text could not counterbalance such abun- 
dant conflicting evidence, and besides hal-ki-tt-ta-an-ni may be a dat. of a nom. 
*hal-ki-it-ta-tar. We must conclude that a-Sa-a-tar was pronounced with a 
d [asadar]. Probably the isolated kar-Sa-at-tar is a scribal error. 

As far as I can see at present the change of IH -ter to Hitt. -dar must be due 
to partial assimilation of ¢ to the immediately following n in the oblique cases 
(IH -tnos > pre-Hitt. -dnos > Hitt. -nnas). In view of our defective informa- 
tion about Hitt. phonology there is not much chance of securing independent 
evidence for this pre-Hitti¢e development, but it is plausible in itself, and the 
etymology that seems to require,it is beyond question. A corollary is that in 
these words at least, -nn- represents or once represented a long n rather than a 
voiceless n; note the single n of ud-da-na-as [uttanas], gen. of uttar, from IH 
?uktonos (see next paragraph). My recent suggestion” that Hitt. may have had 
voiceless 1, r, m, and n had better be cancelled. 


6 For the ending, see below 209. 

7HG 250 f. 

8 HG 74-84 and references (1933). 

9 For details see Sturtevant, Lana. 16.82 f. and references (1940); IH Laryngeals 34 and 
fn. 6 (1942). 

10 AJP 59.96 (1938). 

11 For -ar instead of -er, cf. HG 90 f. But quite possibly -dar comes from IH -éér; cf. 
Hitt. wa-a-tar beside Gk. téwp. 

12 Lana. 16.83 fn. 11 (1940). 
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It is now possible to make some additions to Benveniste’s evidence for the 
identity of Hitt. -tar -nnas and IE -ter -tnos. In the first place, Hitt. as well as 
IE shows not only the zero-grade stem in IH -in- that is appropriate after short 
vowels, but also the reduced-grade stem in IH -ton- that is appropriate after long 
vowels and consonants. I find the latter in Hitt. ut-tar ‘word, magic formula; 
thing, affair, law-case’, in which nom.-acc. -tar alternates with oblique -tan- 
(gen. ud-da-na-a&, dat. ud-da-ni-t ud-da-a-ni ud-da-a-ni-t, abl. ud-da-na-az ud-da- 
a-na-az). The etymology of the word is not certain, but it is impossible to de- 
rive it from the IE root wed- ‘speak’ as I formerly tried to do;'* IH d plus ¢ would 
give Hitt. tst. Equally impossible is Benveniste’s suggestion: ‘utar..., s’il 
vient de i.e. wed, n’a pas -tar, mais -ar’. The Hitt. word is always written with 
tt or dd, and therefore cannot contain IH d. Marstrander’s® connection of the 
word with the root of Goth. wathts ‘thing’ is perhaps correct; if so the genitive 
of the IH word was ?uktonds whence Hitt. ud-da-na-as [uttanas]. Here, then, 
is the IH ton after a consonant that should alternate with tn after a short vowel. 
Since Hitt. tt cannot represent IH dental plus ¢, or labial plus ¢ (ef. Hitt. ku-up-tar 
‘remainder’), the -it-, -dd- of our word, backed up by the anticipated post-con- 
sonantal form of the suffix, leads one to think that ut-tar must belong to a palatal 
or velar root, whether it is related to Goth. wathts or not. 

One other Hitt. word in -tar retains n in the oblique cases. From hu-(u-)i-tar 
‘fauna, the animals’ we have gen. hu-it-na-aS (KUB 2.1.2.16; 6.45.3.16) and inst. 
hu-(u-)it-ni-it (KUB 24.2.2.15; 26.19.2.44). I still hold the etymology which I 
have most recently advocated,'® from IH yweid- > IE weid- ‘see, know’. In 
order to account for the anomalous -in- one may assume an IH declension such 
as ywéidr ywidnés ywidéni.” Apparently d of the nom.-acc. and dat. restored 
the d of the gen. after the change of dn to nn, although it is not clear why this 
word should have differed thus from the words in -atar. Possibly radical ez of 
the nom.-acc. spread into the gen. while Sievers’ law was still active, and pro- 
duced pre-Hitt. yweidonos > Hitt. *hwedanas beside inherited *ywidnos > Hitt. 
*hwinnas; the recorded hu-it-na-aS may be a contamination of these two. What- 
ever the answer to this riddle, the word probably does not contain the suffix -tar. 

A very important addition to Benveniste’s evidence comes from a suggestion 
recently made in conversation by my colleague Albrecht Goetze, who saw that 
the often postulated change of IE dental plus n to Latin -nd- would enable us to 
identify the Lat. gerund with the Hittite verbal noun in -far."8 There is no 


13 Lana. 6.157 (1930); cf. HG 84. 

14 Origines 103 fn. 1. 

16 Caractére indo-européen de la langue Hittite 141 f. (1919). 

16 Lana. 16.85 (1940); IH Laryngeals 50 f., 65 (1942). In the article, correct IH yuwid- 
to IH yewid-. The assumption that -dn- remained in Hittite has to be given up in view of 
207 above. 

17 This dat. is doubtless the source of the Gk. infin. eléévac except for the analogical full 
grade of the root and the final -a: that has been generalized in Gk. infinitives. 

18 Brugmann, AJP 8.441-7 (1887), suggested a connection of the Lat. gerund and gerun- 
dive with some of the forms listed above as evidence for the IE suffix -ter -tnos, notably the 
OP infinitive ending -tanaiy. He laid particular stress upon the Lithuanian participia 
necessitatis in -tinas, such as stktinas ‘torquendus’ beside sukti ‘torquere’. In Grundr. 2!. 
1424-6 (1892), he withdrew the suggestion, chiefly because the Lithuanian adjectives seem 
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general agreement among scholars about the phonetic law upon which the 
suggestion rests, but the suggestion itself yields new evidence for the phonetic 
law, provided it is attractive in itself. I shall postpone consideration of the 
phonological problem until we see what can be said for Goetze’s new etymology. 

In the first place, we have found reason to connect the penultimate a of Hitt. 
-atar -annas with the thematic vowel of present stems, and this etymology 
identifies it with the penultimate e or u in Lat. gerunds (and gerundives) of the 
third and fourth conjugations. Umbr. anferener ‘circumferendi’ indicates that e 
alongside of o is as old as Proto-Italic. Brugmann! compared the variation with 
the similar variation in the pres. part. (ewntis : ferentis), but Sommer”? may well 
be right in thinking that the e-vocalism in the gerund and gerundive is secondary. 
Quite possibly the spread of e at the expense of o > u may have been hastened 
by the constant e of the second conjugation. 

The penuitimate vowel of the gerund of most verbs of the first conjugation 
may be traced to IE -dyo- or -d-, in either case with shortening before -nd-. 
In root-class verbs of the first conjugation the a may come from IE a. If so 
Lat dando (dat.) may correspond sound for sound with the Hitt. infin. da-an-na 
beside da-a-i ‘he takes’, IH dozindi > IE datnéz.”! 

From the verbal nouns in -atar come infinitives in -anna, whereas the dat. sg. 
of r/n-stems usual y ends in 2 (e.g. t-e-te-ni from wa-a-tar ‘water’) Nouns in our 
suffix that are not closely connected with a verb also show datives in -7. This 
situation reminds one of the tendency of early Hitt. texts to use the dative in -a 
to denote end of motion and the dative in -z (-e) to denote place where.” Holger 
Pedersen regards the distinction as inherited in the a-stems, -z or -e representing 
the original locative in -ez or -oz and -a the original dative in -dz. At any rate it 
seems pretty certain that Hitt. -a is an IH -d, which originally belonged to the 
o-stems. Since we have found neuter nouns in -tnam in Skt. and Avestan, and 
since the Lat. gerund is a neuter o-stem, it is at least possible that Hitt. -anna 
and Lat. -endé (dat.) both represent IH -ondd(z). It is therefore suggested that 
from Indo-Hittite times the dative of verbal nouns in -ter may have had the form 
proper to the o-declension. 

We have found that the IE suffix -inos -tonos forms adjectives in a number of 
the historical languages. No such adjectives are known in Hittite, but the gen. 
sg. in -nnas may be nearly equivalent to a Lat. gerundive (e.g. ANSU.KUR.RA. 
MES %-e-ha-an-na-aS,‘ equi vertendi’). It is characteristic of Hittite that 
a genitive used in this way may come to be declined as an adjective. Since IH 
and IE had the ending -os in the gen. sg. of consonant stems and the nom. sg. 





not to be inherited from Proto-IE. Without the Hitt. evidence, the derivation of Lat. 
-ndo- from IE -tno- was merely one of several possibilities. 

19 AJP 8.445 (1887). 

20 Handbuch? 616 (1914). 

21 For the final vowel, see the next paragraph. For the IE development of IH » plus any 
laryngeal, see IH Laryngeals 71 f. 

23 Forrer, Altorientalische Studien 1.30-5 (1928); Sturtevant, HG 166; Holger Pedersen, 
Hittitisch und die anderen IE Sprachen 27 f. (1938). 

24 See above 206. 
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masc. of o-stem adjectives, a similar shift from adnominal genitive to o-stem 
adjective was perhaps as easy in those languages as in Hitt. Until we find Hit- 
tite adjectives in -nnas we cannot be quite sure that there were IH adjectives in 
-tnos, but existing analogies would lead us to expect them there. Adelaide 
Hahn* presents evidence for the development of the gerundive from the gerund, 
but the Oscan-Umbrian gerundive and such adjectives as rotundus and secundus 
indicate that in part the formation was inherited. 

Goetze’s etymology fills two curious gaps in our Latin material. (1) In Skt. 
the suffix -ina- alternates with -tana, roughly according to Sievers’ law (pratnas : 
nitanas); Lat. shows only -tinus, which is rigidly confined to the position after a 
long vowel or a consonant (dititinus, crdstinus). Now we have Lat. -ndus from 
*_tnos after a short vowel (rotundus, secundus, and possibly vertendus, dandus). 
(2) In Indo-Iranian the suffix -tna- forms neuter nouns as well as adjectives (Skt. 
cyauinam, ratnam), but Lat. -tinus forms only adjectives. Now we have verbal 
nouns (gerunds) in -ndo- from -tno-. 

The new etymology is certainly attractive, but can we maintain that IE tn, 
dn, and dhn between vowels appear in Latin as -nd-? The doctrine originated 
with Rudolf Thurneysen,”” who based his theory upon the already familiar com- 
parison of Lat. wnda ‘wave, water’ with the weak stem of Skt. uddn udnds ‘water’, 
and of Lat. fundus ‘bottom’ with Skt. budhnds ‘bottom’. To these equations 
he added Lat. pando ‘spread’ beside Gk. reravyupe ‘spread’, Osc. patensins ‘pan- 
derent’, and Lat. pated ‘lie open, be spread out’. He also derived Lat. tendd 
‘stretch’ from *tetn-, a reduplicated stem of IE ten- ‘stretch’. Few have ac- 
cepted the last-named etymology, but the other three have remained current 
until the present day, although many scholars have found difficulties of one sort 
or another. 

I have recently* added an important item. The current reconstruction of the 
root of Gk. xavdavw ‘take in, hold, contain’ and Lat. prehendd ‘take, seize’ as IE 
ghend- is impossible. Among the attested forms that cannot be reconciled with 
such a root are Lat. praeda ‘booty’ < *prai-hedd, hedera ‘ivy’, Ir. gataim ‘take, 
steal’, Goth. bigitan ‘find’, OIcel. geta ‘obtain’, Eng. get. The Gk. aorist éxadov 
can represent IE ghed- as readily as IE ghnd-, and the first nasal of the present 
xavdavw must in either case be secondary and connected with the nasal developed 
in the root syllable of other presents in -avw. The future xeicouat and the perfect 
xéxavéa”® may easily have got the nasal secondarily; cf. éraov : reicouat, rérovOa. 
OIr. gataim ‘take away, steal’, NIr. goidim, show d from -dn- (IE ghed-na-), 
while the Proto-Celtic -ndn- implied by Welsh genni ‘contineri, comprehendi, 
capi’ may owe its first nasal to distance assimilation. Lat. prehendé shows the 
regular Latin change of a to e before two consonants in a medial syllable, if it 
represents an unrecorded simplex *handd, which would come from IE ghed-na, 
like the Irish verb cited above. 


26 TAPA 74, 

27 KZ 26.301-14 (1883). 

28 LANG. 19.299 f. (1948). 

29Some scholars read xéxovda in this Homeric perfect, and I followed them in Lana. 
19.299 (1943). 

30 Cf. Pedersen, Vergl. Gramm. d. Kelt. Sprachen 1.160. 
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The two standard Lat. grammars* hold that IE -in- and -dn- (Leumann puts 
the change definitely in the prehistoric Latin period) yield Lat. -nn- on account 
of Lat. annus beside Goth. apn ‘year’, vannus ‘winnowing fan’ beside vatillum 
‘basket’, penna ‘wing’ from *pet-nd (cf. Welsh etn), mercénndrius beside mercés 
-cédis, and compound verbs with ann- for ad-n- (e.g. annud). This scanty mate- 
rial is in part specifically Latin (mercénndrius from syncopated *mercédindrios, 
annué, etc.), and so not to be adduced in opposition to a pre-Italic change of 
-tn- and -dn- to -nd-. A word for ‘winnowing fan’ is likely to be a rustic word, 
and therefore vannus may well come from one of the dialects that changed Ital. 
-nd- to -nn-* (cf. Osc. wpsannam ‘operandam’, Umbr. anferener ‘circumferendi’). 
If so, vannus is dialectic for a genuine Lat. *vandus from IE va-tno- (cf. dandé 
< IE do-itndi—see above p. 209). The other form of the suffix appears in 
vatillum < *va-tino-lom. Very likely penna also shows dialectic -nn- for -nd-. 
The only serious difficulty is presented by annus = Goth. apn; for if this word 
represents Proto-Ital. andos it is impossible to connect Osc. akenet ‘in anno’(?), 
and Umbr. acnu ‘annos’(?). Nevertheless this one word cannot outweigh the 
impressive body of evidence that we now have for the change of IE dental plus 
n to Ital. -nd-. 

Various scholars have held® that, in so far as Lat. -nd- comes from dental plus 
-n-, the change was complete in Proto-IE. The evidence cited includes Old 
Prussian unds ‘water’ beside unda, Ir. bond ‘sole’ and Gk. rivéaé ‘bottom’ beside 
fundus. Even without the new evidence, these words are not very impressive 
in opposition to Thurneysen’s comparisons; it is only in Italic that we finda 
noteworthy body of material showing a change of dental plus 7 to -nd-. 


31 Sommer, Handbuch? 232 f. (1914); Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik 155 (1928). 
32 Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 84. 
8 Sommer, Handbuch? 235; Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik 155, and references. 





THE SUPPOSED RIGVEDIC PRESENT mdrate 
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YaLe UNIVERSITY AND INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


[Rigvedic médrate is not a present indicative, but a root aorist subjunctive. 
Middle Indic maraiti is of different origin; it is an innovation on the model of the 
non-present forms.'] 


A. RIGvEepiIc mdra- 


1. It is generally assumed that the root mr- has two present stems in Sanskrit: 
first, a go-present mriydte, identical with Iran. *mrya- (Avestan miryette, OPers. 
amariyatda, i.e. amryata, NPers. mir-) and Lat. morior, and second, an uncharac- 
terized present mdrate. 

The latter formation seemed, short of a difference in the root grade, to recur 
in Slavic *more- (OCS moro etc.). 

However, this form, as will be shown elsewhere, represents not *more-, but 
*morje-, identical with the zo-presents of Indo-Iranian and Latin.? 

The Skt. o-present mdrate, suspect from the outset in a punctual root and in 
combination with a root aorist, also does not stand a closer examination.® 


2. In the Rigveda, my- has the following forms: supposedly two presents: 
mriyd-, with one occurrence (mriyase), and mdra-, with 6 forms, 3 middle ones: 
mdrate, mardmahe (indicatives), and maraz (subjunctive), and 3 active ones (all 
in the late hymn 1.191): maranti (indicative) and mardati, mardma (subjunctives) ; 
a root aorist (ma) mrthah, with the optative muriya; a perfect mamdra, mamruh; 
a perf. pte. mamrvds-; and a pte. mrtd-. 

In the Atharvaveda, the system of my- is much the same, with one striking 
difference: the stem mdra- does not exist in the Atharvaveda; instead, this text 
adds a future marisya-, with 9 occurrences, which, for its part, is unknown to 
the Rigveda. 


3. This correspondence between RV mdra- and AV marisya- is not accidental; 
in fact RV mdra- is the functional equivalent of the future of the Atharvaveda. 
The three forms of mdra- classed as subjunctives have future meaning: 
8.93.5 ydd vd ... né mara tt mdanyase, 
ul6 tat satydm tt tdva 
‘and if you (Indra) think: “I shall not die”, then also this thought of yours is 
true’. 


1 Much of the contents of this article was presented at the meeting of the American Orien- 
tal Society in Baltimore, Easter 1939. I have again to thank Professor Edgerton for much 
help and advice. 

2 The essentials of this theory were presented at the meeting of the Linguistic Society 
of America in Providence, in December 1940, in a paper entitled The alleged Slavic present 
type *umireti ‘he will die’. 

3’ Renou had some doubts about this formation: in Valeur du parfait 141 (1925) he says 
that the ya-present alone is old, and BSL 33.25 he calls mara- ‘un présent mal assuré, soumis 
& condition ... ou subjectif’ (another remark p. 10); but he did not arrive at a solution. 


212 
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1.191.10 (‘Dem Sonnengott hinge ich das Gift auf [wie] einen Schlauch im 
Hause des Branntweinhandlers’ [Geldner].) 

86 cin nt né marati né (= ndé u) vayém maréma 
‘er wird gewifs nicht (daran) sterben, noch werden wir sterben’. 

But the same future meaning clearly appears in the three supposed indica- 

tives: 
10.86.11 indranim asi narisu subhdgam ahdm asravam 
nahy dsya apardm cand jardsd mdrate pdtir 

‘I heard Indrani called the fortunate among these women; for even in a remote 
future her husband will not die of old age’. 

1.91.6 tvdém ca soma no vdso jivatum nd marémahe 
‘if you, Soma, will that we live, then we shall not die’. 

And in 1.191.12 
ta& cin ni né maranti n6 vayém marama, 

maranti is of course the same tense as mardma, and as the corresponding mardati 
in verse 10 and 11: ‘they will not die of it, nor shall we die’. 

If, then, all forms of mdra-, including the supposedly indicative ones, are 
equally future, they are all alike subjunctives; and the stem mdra- is not a present 
stem, but a subjunctive of the root aorist: mdrate is the subjunctive of amrta 
(AV) as kédrate is of akrta. 


4. If mdra- is a root aorist subjunctive, the forms are remarkable in several 
respects. 

: The Ist pl. maraémahe is another clear instance of the old ending -mahe in the 
subjunctive, which was already attested by kdramahe ‘we will make’, dhamahe 
‘we may get’, and stardmahe ‘we shall lay low” (root aorists), AV, SV 4 Sisamahe 
‘we will supplicate”® (a-aorist), and ydcisdmahe ‘we will beg’ and sanisdémahe ‘we 
will obtain’ (7s-aorists) (Macdonell §§502, 509, 530). 

That the root aorist subjunctive still has the ending -mahe was acknowledged 
by Delbriick, Altind. Verbum 30 (1874), Bartholomae, KZ 27.212 (1886), Whit- 
ney §836a, and Macdonell l.c., but is denied by Neisser, BB 7.217 (1883), and 
Renou, BSL 33.17 (1932), who think the subjunctive (except the 7s-aorist) has 
only -mahaz.$ 

I see no reason for this denial. 

The new ending -mahai started, on the model of the Ist sg. correspondence 
*ydjat ‘I will sacrifice’ (sém prcchai ‘I will come to an agreement’) : ydje, in the 
thematic present (ydjaémahai), where the mahe-form was not distinguished from 
the indicative (ydja@mahe) (Bartholomae, KZ 27.210-11). 


48.75.7 kém u svid asya sénaydgnér ... 
panim gésu stardmahe 
‘what Pani shall we lay low in the fight with his, Agni’s, weapon?’ Probably aorist sub- 
junctive, although the root aorist (dstar, star) is only active and stdrate 1.129.4 is likely 
to be present indicative. 

5 AV & Sisamahe 18.1.37 (mistakenly Whitney, Index, @ §is° and 18.1.31) is a variant of 
RV 4 Sisdmahi 8.24.1 (pret. indic.). 

6 Neisser: ‘Der Conj. miisste durchaus kérdmahai lauten.’ Renou: ‘on a... kérdmahe, 
alors que le subjonctif rgvédique exige ici l’élargissement -a7.’ In his treatise La décadence 
et la disparition du subjonctif (Monographies sanskrites I, 1937), Renou does not take up 
the type kdéramahe. 
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It extended also to the athematic presents: RV upa brdvdmahai ‘(when) we 
invoke’, 7]amahai ‘we will revere’,’ bhundjamahai ‘we will enjoy’, nt runddha- 
mahat ‘we may defend ourselves’, krndvamahai ‘we shall make’, asndvaémahai ‘we 
shall reach’,’ although differentiation from the indicative (*brimdhe, *bhuftjmdhe, 
krnmahe) was not necessary here. 

But the aorist has in general not yet been reached by this innovation: to 
*dsanismahi, *ékrmahi, the subjunctives persisted as sanisdémahe, kdrdmahe; stray 
ai-forms, however, appear: sam-gémdmahai ‘(whether) we shall unite’, sdém 
vocavahat ‘we (two) will talk together’. 


5. Also RV mdnamahe, from man- ‘to remember’, 18 times, not in AV, is not 
present indicative (Macdonell §422°), but root aorist subjunctive (Whitney, 
Roots 118; for mdnaz, Geldner, Glossar 131, Bloomfield-Edgerton, Ved. Variants 
1.§10). 

*mdnate is to dmata and mdnyate as mdrate to amrta and mriydte. 

The subjunctive character of mdndmahe is clear in 1.24.1, an interrogation, 
where it is paralleled by the subjunctive dat: 

kdsya nindm katamdsyimrtanam mdnamahe caru devdsya nama 

ké no mahya dditaye pinar dat 
‘what god’s dear name, (the name) of which of the immortals, SHALL we now re- 
member, who shall give us back to the great Aditi?’ 

Answer: 

agnér vaydm prathamdsyamrtandm mdnamahe caru devdsya nama 

sd no mahya dditaye pinar dat 
‘god Agni’s dear name we wILL remember as that of the first of the immortals, 
he will give us back to the great Aditi’. 

Just so 10.64.1. 

Later on mdndmahe may have been reinterpreted as a present indicative. 


6. The 3d pl. manania in the late hymn 10.67, verse 2: 
digiraso ... yajfidsya dhama prathamém mananta, 
probably parallel to the surrounding imperfects avindat, janayat (verse 1) and 
astaut, agdyat (verse 3),seems to be a preterit (imperfect) indicative: ‘the Angirases 
remembered the first place of the sacrifice’. 

If so, the subjunctive mananta, which coincided in the modal value with the 
injunctive, has been reinterpreted as injunctive and then also used as preterit 
indicative (the normal *mdnyanta would not have fitted in the meter: -_ -vw). 

This phenomenon is not isolated: kdrat, originally subjunctive, ‘he shall do’, 
has been reinterpreted as injunctive and is used after ma 5.56.7 and 8.2.20, and 
kdrah even appears as imperfect indicative in historical narration (Renou, BSL 
33.17): 

6.18.14 dnu tuahighne ddha deva deva mddan visve . . . 
kdro ydtra vérivo badhitaya 

7 Z]Jamahe 10.85.22 (late), not modal, probably is thematic indicative; so Whitney, Roots. 
The same is likely for dadémahe 3.21.5 (Renou, BSL 33.17). 

8 But asnavamahe MS (Bloomfield-Edgerton, Ved. Variants 1.§§26, 253). 

® But Macdonell classifies the same form in VS as aorist subj., §502. 


10 Geldner: ‘Wer ist der Gott ..., an dessen teuern Namen wir jetzt denken? Wer gibt 
uns ... zuriick?’ So also Grassmann. 
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‘then, god, all the gods rejoiced in you, dragon-killer, when you made free space 
for the oppressed’. 


7. vanate, from van- ‘to win’, as is well known, may be both present indicative 
and root aorist subjunctive (Neisser, BB 7.223-4, Bloomfield-Edgerton 1.§117). 
The same is true of the Ist pl. vandmahe.2 This form, with accent not defined, 
may even represent a third type: a-aorist subjunctive, cf. vandti, vanéma." 

1.15.8 dravinoda dadatu no vdstini yani srnviré 
devésu ta vandmahe 
seems to mean: ‘the giver of wealth may give us the goods that are famous; 
these we will obtain apud deos’ (so Ludwig"); parallel to 
7.94.9 gémad dhtranyavad vdsu ydd vam dsvavad tmahe 

indragni tad vanemahi 
‘the good in cattle, gold, and horses, for which we ask you, that, Indra and Agni, 
would we obtain’. 


8. hdvaémahe may be not only indicative, ‘we call’, plural to the definitely 
indicative hdve ‘I call’, but also subjunctive, ‘we will call’, either to the root 
aorist dhtimahi, whose aoristic value is ensured by the meaning," or, possibly, to 
the root present himdhe. (This double value of the root stem hi- is of course 
entirely irregular.) This would explain the frequent variation between hdvd- 
mahe and huvéma (Bloomfield-Edgerton 1.§§78 and 121). 

& huvamahe (twice RV) probably is an a-aorist subjunctive; the positing of a 


present huvd- seems not to be warranted (Renou, Mélanges Vendryes 310). 
It would be strange if, as the common classification implies, among the abun- 
dant forms of hi- there should be not one subjunctive. 


9. The three forms of the late hymn 1.191: mardati, mardéma, maranti, differ 
from the others, and from the general deponent character of the verb in Sanskrit, 
Iranian, and Latin, by their active inflection. This feature is already Middle 
Indic (cf. Pali miyat: etc.), one of the oldest definite testimonies for this Middle 
Indic movement. Middle Indic tendencies sometimes come out more clearly 
in the popular Rigveda and Atharvaveda than in later Sanskrit texts, because 
the language was not yet standardized.—Moreover, mardati, as against mdrate 
10.86.11, shows ‘double mode sign’, that is to say, thematization; in other words, 
it is no longer a root aorist, but an a-aorist subjunctive. 

Such thematization of root aorist subjunctives is as yet very rare in the Rig- 
veda (dva padati ‘he shall fall’ 9.73.9, active, to the indicative apadran"). But 


11T do not believe in Renou’s theory of the originally indefinite character of this type. 
Rather the old short-vowel subjunctive, which is not sufficiently characterized in form, is 
already beginning to lose its original value and entering a process of transformation. 

12 Cf. the variation RV véndmahai : SV °he Bloomfield—Edgerton 1.§124.—According to 
Neisser, BB 7.224, who admits no mahe-forms in the subjunctive, vanémahe is always indi- 
cative: ‘wir wiinschen’. 

13 According to Whitney, Roots, and Macdonell §§431, 433, the stem vand- is a present of 
the 6th class; as preterit indicatives do not occur, a definite decision is difficult; but a 
thematic aorist beside root aorist seems to be more likely than a present vand- beside véna- 
and vané-. 

14 “Von den Géttern WOLLEN wir dies erlangen’; Geldner: ‘das setzen wir bei den Géttern 
durch’; wrongly Grassmann. 

16 Delbriick, Altind. Tempuslehre 81 (1876). 

16 Discussion of the form in Renou, Décadence (cf. fn. 6) §7 (1937). 
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the Atharvaveda (and RV 1.191 is Atharvan in character) has the exactly corre- 
sponding cases gamdtah, gamatha for RV gamatah; and more such forms in the 
root present: dyah, asdat, bravdtha, handatha, ddan, ayan. 

The a-aorist indicative presupposed by the subjunctive mardti shows up in 
Pali: the Jataka verse 3.389.18 has amara ‘he died’, explained by mato and amari 
in the commentary. 

The Hindu grammarians also regarded RV mardati as an a-aorist subjunctive. 
According to Panini 3.1.59, the Veda had an a-aorist of mr-. The basis of this 
statement has not been seen hitherto. ‘In welchen alten Texten die Gram- 
matiker ... amarat gefunden haben, wissen wir nicht’, says Wackernagel, 
Festgabe fiir Jacobi 17. But now it is clear that Panini meant mardati; a new 
testimony to his trustworthiness—and judiciousness. 

The Mahabhasya, in its comment upon Pan. 3.1.85 (vyatyayo bahulam ‘im 
Veda findet oft eine Vertauschung des Klassencharakters statt’), already quotes 
marati as a present indicative; but as Panini names no definite verbs, this need 
not yet have been his opinion. 


10. Between amryta and *dmarat (mardati) lie two processes: thematization and 
change to active voice. Which was earlier? Was the succession amrta— 
*imarata—*dmarat or amrta—*émar—*dmarat? 

A development amrta—*dmarata is possible. The grade mar- existed in the 
subjunctive, and the 3d pl., with secondary ending, was *marania; this might 
have been reinterpreted as injunctive, and then as preterit indicative, just like 
mananta (§6). 

But the base for thematization was broader in the active: here full grade was 
old not only in the subjunctive (from ky-: kérat), but also in the singular of the 
indicative (dkaram, akar, dkar), and the 1st sg. had from the outset thematic 
structure. It seems, therefore, more likely that amrita first became *dmar, and 
that this was then thematized along with dkar. 

The transition from amrta to *émarat (middle root aorist to active a-aorist) 
has an analogue in that from dd drta ‘he rose’ (= Gk. Hom. &pro) to vid drat in 
the late hymn 4.58, verse 1; and a less certain one in the relation of paddati to 
apadran etc. above (§9). 


11. Remarkable is the difference between mardati, with a, and maranti, with 
ad (maradma may belong to either type). The short a of marantz is clearly due to 
the following cluster nt, and this relation can be conceived in two ways. 

One possibility is that maranti is the old form of the assumed intermediary 
type *dmar, cf. the subjunctive karanti, and that, while *mdrati proceeded to 
marati, maranti was not replaced by *mdrdnti, because the overlong complex 
°ant® was AVOIDED. 

This avoidance plays a great role in the history of the 3d pl. of the subjunctive. 
While the short-vowel subjunctive still has some forms with primary ending: 
karanti, gémanti, vdsanti, nd ... naganti ‘they will not perish’ RV 6.28.3," the 
long-vowel subjunctive, contrary to Avestan bavanti beside bavan, has only the 


17 Neisser, BB 7.216, 219, 225 (1883); Bartholomae, KZ 29.276-9 (1888); Macdonell §502 
(but the ending -aniz is not named in §414); Renou, BSL 33.8. 
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secondary ending -dn (cdrdn etc.). In the middle, where both *-dnie and 
*-gnta'® would have had °dnt°, Vedic (as Renou, BSL 33.7, points out) has no 3d 
pl. of the long-vowel subjunctive at all, but only the injunctive in -anta. E.g. 
the bhdva-class has a 3d sg. middle of the subjunctive in -dte (-dtaz) from 13 verbs 
(ydjate etc.), a 3d pl. act. in -én from 15 verbs (cdrdn etc.), but no 3d pl. middle 
subjunctive (Macdonell §423); instead, there are 34 injunctives in -anta (caranta 
etc.), as against 13 active ones in -an (cdran etc.).! 

Vedic, therefore, did not admit 3d pl. subjunctives with °ant°, and this would 
explain why maranti was not replaced by *mardnti. 

This aversion to the overlong complex °dnt°, which is of rhythmical nature, 
was probably confined to the poetical language. The Brahmanas have both 
the types bhdvantai and dsdntai. dsdantai is the successor of an older *dsante. 
But bhdvaniat, if it is old at all, has old long @. It would not be impossible that 
bhdvantat was only a later innovation (for *bhdvanta) after the analogy of dsantai 
(on the basis of bhdvdtai : dsdtai). But in view of Avest. hacanéé this is not likely. 


12. Another interpretation of the contrast mardti : maranti would be that 
*mdranti became *mdrdanti just as *mdrati became marati, but, being a later form, 
was shortened into maranti again by Middle Indic shortening before two con- 
sonants. This phenomenon appears in Sanskrit later on in Epic antra- ‘intes- 
tines’ for Ved., Brahm. dnird-, and VPur. anda- ‘egg’ for Ved. etc. dndd- (Wacker- 
nagel, KZ 59.23, cf. Renou, BSL 33.7). In maranti the Middle Indic change 
could have been reflected earlier, because there was no recorded form with long 
& to hold this. 

This Middle Indic shortening before nt might also be concerned in the thematic 
prose subjunctives in -antaz for -dntaz like KB vartantai, TS jayantaz, K ucyantai 
(Whitney §§737, 760a, 771c) and Kap. S. ucyantat, grhyantat (Renou, Décadence 
§6). 

However, there is also one thematic 3d sg. in -ataz for -dtai: AB haratat (Whit- 
ney §737), and here phonetic shortening is not relevant. If this form is correct, 
it is probably due to the coexistence of -aéaz and -dtaz in the old short-vowel sub- 
junctive: asnavatat TS (Whitney §701) and *asnavatat (YV? Renou, Décad. §7), 
mamsatai (man-) TS and masdtai (ma-) AV (Macdonell §523). It is, therefore, 
possible that old short-vowel subjunctives like *dsantai beside dsantai may also 
have played a role in the origin of the type jayantaz.” 


B. Mippte Inpic mara- 


13. So there is no present stem mdra- in the Rigveda; but there is one in 
Middle Indic. 


18 Avestan has only -dnte: haédnté ‘they shall pursue’, zaydnte ‘they shall be borne’; the 
short-vowel subjunctive also has only -ante (Bartholomae, Grundriss §§340, 371). 

19 Because of RV dnird- ‘intestines’, I should not, with Renou, think of phonetic shorten- 
ing of *-dnta into -anta for the bulk of the Rigveda; also his ‘finale ‘‘commune’”’ seems to 
me unlikely; on the other hand, I think it quite possible that this particular injunctive form 
in -anta was allowed a wider syntactic use than the injunctive in general has. 

20 Bartholomae, KZ 27.212-3, thinks of a proportion vdrtantai : vértante = vdrtai : vdrte, 
which is hardly likely. 
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Pali has two presents of mr-: miyati (miyyati) and marati.2 miya- (miyya-) 
seems to be the only form of the canonical language: miyantt Dh., M, opt. mi- 
yetha D, ptc. miyamana- 8; miyyati, miyyare Sn., opt. miyye Ja. verse, pte. 
miyyamana- M. It also occurs sometimes post-canonically (Nettippakarana, 
Visuddhimagga). On the other hand, mara- seems to be only post-canonical; 
it is the normal form in the Jataka Commentary (opt. mareyyam, mareyyast, 
pte. marantena, maranté [Andersen]) and Mahavarhsa (maranti, maramdna-).” 

Buddhist Sanskrit also has mara- beside mriya-, as Professor Edgerton kindly 
informs me; he has noted six forms (marati, maranti 4 times, and mareya) from 
the Mahavastu,* and one (mardmi) from the AryamajijuSrimilakalpa.* 

In Prakrit the general form is marai etc. (Pischel §477); only Ardhamagadhi 
still has mijjai beside marai. 

It is this Middle Indic mara- that is reflected in the single occurrence of 
mara- in Classical Sanskrit: the ma@ mara of Canakya, Ind. Spr.? 5744. 

New Indic has almost exclusively mar-: Hindi marné (ptc. mid) etc. Only 
two secluded marginal areas preserve *mriya-: in the extreme Northwest, some 
Dard dialects: Shina mirié ‘he is dying’, Khovar (with initial mr > br®) brium 
‘I am dying”, and Pagai (with br > l, cf. lay ‘brother’’) leim, same meaning; 
and in the extreme South, Singhalese, with miyanu (Turner, Dictionary of the 
Nepali Language 495). 


14. How did this Middle and New Indic stem mara- originate? Commonly 
it is connected with RV mdra- (W. Geiger, Turner). However, Pali marati 
is a present indicative, while RV mdrate is a subjunctive (future), equivalent 
to Pali marissati; Pali mara- appears only post-canonically, while RV mdra- 
no longer exists in the Atharvaveda. 

We cannot assume that post-canonical Pali, with mara- and less frequently 
miya-, was dialectically grouped with Rigvedic, while canonical Pali, with miya- 
only, was grouped with Atharvavedic. Rather, the two formations have 
nothing to do with each other, and Middle Indic mara- is of different origin.” 

It is a new creation based upon the non-present tenses and the infinitive and 
gerund. marati was formed to marissati, (amart,) maritu-, and *maritvd, on 
the model of carati to carissati, acari, caritum, caritvd; tarati to *tarissati, atari, 
o-taritum, o-taritvd; sarati (= smdratz) to sarissati, (sari,) *saritum, saritvd; harati 
to (harissati, ahari,) haritum, haritvd. 


21W. Geiger §§137, 191; Dict. PTS sub marati and miyyati; Andersen, A Pali Reader, 
Glossary 203-4. 

22 Childers’ quotation ‘maranto Dh. 86’ is misleading; all his quotations beyond (page) 
76 refer to the commentary.—Similarly the Dictionary of the Pali Text Society does not 
distinguish between Jaitaka verse and commentary. 

23 ji, 242.4; i, 253.6; 359.23; 360.3; 361.5; and iii, 158.10 respectively. 

24704.15 (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 84). 

28 A repetition of the Proto-Indic change in Skt. brdviti ‘he speaks’ = Avest. mraoiti. 

26 Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan 71. 

27 Op.cit. 85. 

28 One might envisage the possibility that the indicative marati developed out of the 
aorist modes: subj. marati, opt. *maret, and imp. *mara. But canonical Pali has only the 
optative miyetha, miyye; mare- appears only post-canonically, together with the indicative 
marati. So in the period previous to the rise of marati aorist modes no longer existed. 
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15. marissati, maritu-, and *maritvaé (the first identical with Skt. marisyati 
AV+, the two others innovations for Skt. martave AV Paip. and mrtva B+ 
resp.””), were probably the normal forms of canonical Pali. 

Future and infinitive are attested there: marissam acc. pte. Ja.V. (W. Geiger 
§193) and a-maritu-kéma- ‘not willing to die’ D, marituye Th. 2 (§§207, 204). 
*maritvd is not quoted, but can be assumed as the canonical form after D ud- 
dharitvé and Th. 2 saritvd for Skt. hrtvd and srtvd (G. §210), and Ja.V. saritva = 
Epic Skt. smaritva beside smrtva S+- ; the only y-root that preserves the old gerund 
in Pali seems to be ky-: katvé Sn., Ja.Co. 

In the aorist, the one canonical form cited is an a-aorist, amarad Ja.V.; the 
zg-aorist seems to be attested only post-canonically: mari Ja.Co. (Andersen), 
amari Mhvs.; but as akari and agami for older akara and agamé are already 
canonical (G. §§166, 159, 162), the same is likely for amari. 


16. In the verbs which served as models it is also important to determine 
whether the forms existed already in canonical Pali. 

The system posited for car- differs only in the short radical a of its aorist from 
the Sanskrit system: cdrati V+, carigyati B+, acdrit V etc., cdritum B+, caritvd 
B+ (all forms at least from the Brahmanas). This short a appears beside 4 al- 
ready in canonical Pali: acdri and acari (G. §166). 

In ¢éar-, future and infinitive (otaritum Pug.) are identical with Sanskrit. 
atart beside atari for Skt. dtdrit V etc. again is already canonical. o0-taritvd as 
against Skt. firtva AV, U is quoted only from Ja.Co.; but as Sutta-Nipata has 
already atitariya for Skt. -turya RV, -tirya E+, and the y-roots (as shown above) 
have °aritvaé in canonical Pali, *taritva probably was the canonical form. 

In sar- (= smar-), the aorist sarz Ja.Co. was perhaps not the old form; Sanskrit 
has asmdrsuh MBh. 

And har- shows canonical viharissati A and ajjhupdahari Ja.V., but the normal 
canonical future and aorist no doubt were vi-hassati S (hahiti Ja.V.) and ahasi 
(G. §§153 and 163), from *harsyati (against Skt. harigsyatt B+-) and Skt. aharsit 
Vetc. In the infinitive also the old form is uddhétum Th. 1 (G. §205); but ud- 
dharitva D probably presupposes the existence of *haritum. harissati, chart, 
haritum are normal only post-canonically. har-, therefore, has probably con- 
tributed to the rise of mara- only in a minor degree. 


17. The Middle Indic present marati is thus an innovation on the model of 
the non-present forms. This movement is contrary to the normal direction of 
stem unification, which is transformation of the non-present forms on the model 
of the present. Starts in this direction also existed, as is shown by the future 
miyyissati M. But they did not prevail in my-. 

This transformation of the present stem by the non-present forms is not an 
isolated phenomenon. 

Just as mriydte is replaced by marai, vyd-priyate ‘to be occupied’ E+ is re- 
placed in Prakrit by vavaret He. 4.81, and d-driydte ‘to respect’ B+ (aor. adrthah, 
drdhvam B, ger. d-drtya RV 8.66.2, B+), by ddarai He. 4.83 (neither noted by 
Pischel §477). Pali seems to have no presents (only ptc. vydvata- ‘busy’). 


29 maritum : marissati on the model of taritum : *tarissati; *maritvé on the model of 
maritum. 
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For Skt. dhriydte ‘to hold out etc.’ intr. RV+, Pali has dharati ‘to last, live’ 
(dharamana-), and Prakrit, dhara- (Sauraseni [Pischel §477] and Apabhrarhéa 
[He. 4. 438 ko dharai ‘wer hilt es aus?’)). 

But Pali dhara- and Pkt. dhara- (dhare-) also are transitive, ‘to hold, carry, 
keep’ (Pali [dhammam] dharatha Sn.; Pkt. JMah. [Jacobi], Apabhr. [Hc.]), and 
so is New Indic dhar- (Hindi dharnda ‘to hold, keep, place’ etc.). In this transi- 
tive meaning Middle and New Indic dhar- replaces Skt. dhardyati V+ (= Avest. 
and OPers. daéraya-), Pali dhdreti, Pkt. dhdrei. Here the conditions for trans- 
formation by the non-present forms were less favorable. For although there 
are base-verb tenses with transitive meaning like AV 5.11.3 dharisyé ‘(the course 
which) I shall maintain’, the normal forms, from the Rigveda on, are causative 
ones, mostly with long radical a, like RV 4.54.4 dharayisydti ‘(how) he will rule 
(the whole world)’, and Pali fut. dhdresséma, aor. dhérayum Sn. (Fausbdll, Sutta- 
Nipata Glossary), later dhdrayissanti, dharesum, dhaérayitum (Andersen). Yet 
the agreement between Sanskrit and Iranian shows that the old present was 
dhardya- and that Middle Indic dhara- can hardly be anything but a transforma- 
tion thereof; the only Sanskrit cases of dhara-: dhareran ASS and dharati, -te 
Dhat., are probably Middle Indic. 

Perhaps dhardyati ‘to hold’ was subject to a special influence from hdrati ‘to 
take away’ owing to the affinity of meanings. 


18. With a different present formation, Vedic sfsart: ‘to run, flow, go’ (saris- 
ydti, aor. dsarat, sasdra, sdrtave, all Rigvedic, srtvd, -sftya, srtd-, all three B+) is 


succeeded in Pali by sarati, same meaning, Ja.V. (opt. sare Ja.V.; aor. asard 
Ja.V., ger. saritvé Th.2), and Pkt. o-sarai ‘to deviate’ (Pischel §477), and this 
formation is reflected in later Skt. (S once, E+) sarati (cf. Wackernagel xtv1); 
again the new present probably has evolved out of the non-present forms. (How- 
ever, Rigveda has once an intr. sardya-: 4.17.2 sardyanta [= °e] dpah ‘the waters 
run’, different from the trans. caus. RV dnu pré sdraya- ‘nach und nach hervor- 
gehen lassen’ 10.56.5.) 

The oldest and most important case of transformation of the present by the 
non-present forms is the replacement of Skt. V, B, S krnéti, Pkt. Mah., JMah., 
JSaur., Apabhr. kunai etc. by Skt. AV+ karéti, Pali karoti, Pkt. karai and 
karet, New Indic kar-. In the ‘weak’ stem kuru- (imp. kuru [twice] and 1st pl. 
kurmdéh from the Rigveda, 10th book on) the transformation is less complete: 
here only the r of kar- has prevailed, but not the vowel. This case is too com- 
plex to be dealt with here in detail. 

Different is the situation of Pali -varati (samvarati ‘to restrain’ Vin., vivarati 
‘to uncover’ Vin., D) and -ttharati (attharati ‘to spread’ Vin., Dh., avattharati 
‘to strew’, pattharati ‘to spread’) for Skt. vrnédti and strnati (strnéti); here vdrate 
and stdrate exist beside the nasal presents already in Rigvedic (Renou, BSL 
33.21 and 25). 


19. Finally a remark on Pali miya-, miyya-. As is well known, this form is 
not the phonetic continuation of Skt. mriyd-; that would be *miya-, just as Skt. 
priyd- yields Pali piya-. miya- is referred by W. Geiger §52 n. 4 to a supposed 
*miryate; I myself, Monde Oriental 15.234, assumed an Old Indic *mirydte, from 
*mrydte, beside Skt. mriydte. But neither hypothesis has sufficient ground, as 
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long as a Middle Indic *mira-, parallel to the passive type kira-, remains to be 
attested. 

I now think that Pali miya- is a modification of *miya-. As the ya-presents 
from 7-roots had adopted long 7 as early as the Rigveda (kstyate ‘to be destroyed’ 
: ksitd-), and the passive type kriyd- was mostly transformed in early Middle 
Indic (below §21), there hardly remained any dissyllabic presents in “iya-, but 
only in °iya- (‘tyya-): niya-, jiya-, diya-, htya- ‘to decrease’ etc., from 7-root 
jiya- ‘to grow old’ (and niyya- etc.). This common type attracted the isolated 
*miya-. 

The replacing of “cya- by °iya- is directly attested in Pali udriyati ‘to burst, 
split open’ § 1.113.15, D 1.96.17 (°iyissati) beside udriyat Vin. (that is *-driydte 
as against Skt. dirydte B+ [W. Geiger §53.2]) ; and udriyana- Ja. (Nidana) beside 
the variant udriyana-. Here °tya- cannot be attributed to an older “trya- or 
*trya-, because the r BEFORE the 7 is still present. 

Without 7, we have ddiyati ‘to split intr.’ Ps. (canon.) with 7, but avadiyati, 
same meaning, Ja.V., with 7. 

Pali miya-, therefore, is lengthened from *miya- = Skt. mriyd-. 


20. Skt. mriyd- itself is regarded by Wackernagel §§180b and 28 as an 
Indic phonetic development of older *mrid- by a change of 7 to ri before 7, 
while Brugmann, Gr.? 1.1.458, and recently Edgerton, Lane. 19.118 §82, as- 
sume a Proto-Indo-European alternant *mrijo-. I think the former view is 
right. 

On the one hand, both Iranian and Latin (and, I add, Slavic) presuppose 
*mrzjo- (§1). On the other, a general phonetic change °77° > °ri° in Sanskrit 
is made likely by the fact that the language in all relevant formations shows 
almost exclusively the combination °riy°®, and not °ry°: we have not only the 
passive type kriyd-, but also the substantive kriyd- ‘action’ (Siitras etc.), and the 
optative kriyéma, contrasting with gamydah (not *gmiyah). sy appears only in 
jagryama VS, TS, MS, beside jagriyama TS (Macdonell §547b), either—as in a 
less frequent verb—by analogy (cf. jagrhi etc.), or because the change did not 
in general take place after a heavy syllable. 


21. The Middle Indic passives in °ira- from y-roots: Pali -hiratt Th.1, Sn., 
M, -bhirati M, and kirati Th.1, Prakrit Mah., JMah., AMag. hirai and kirai 
(W. Geiger §175.2, Pischel §§537, 547), I now regard with Pischel l.c. as analogi- 
cal to the 7-roots: hirati to harati on the model of *tiratt (Pkt. Mah., JMah. 


tirai) to taratr.® 
The type firya- is more regular in structure than kriyd-, because the root is 


30 Dict. PTS sub udriyati regards avadiya- as a hypersanskritism for *oddiya- = *uddiya-; 
but as Sanskrit commonly has ava-d7- from the Rigveda on, but only once, Das., uddirna- 
(v.l. udirna-), it is more probable that Pali udriya- itself is from *avadriya-, *odriya-. 

31 Wackernagel §180b: ‘r scheint vor y phonetisch zu ri geworden zu sein und die spar- 
lichen nachvedischen Falle der Lautfolge ry im einfachen Wort auf Systemzwang zu beru- 
hen.’ 

82 In Pali, the passive *tirati is not quoted, but is presupposed by fireti ‘to finish’ ; tiretz : 
*tiratt on the model of pireti ‘to fill’ : purati ‘to be filled’—Skt. (Whitney, Roots) ‘tir- 
yate? E’, 
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preserved as a syllable of its own; and a fluctuatio °riya-/°irya- appears as early 
as between SB striydte and S+ stiryate; the inverse relation exists between B+ 
dirydte and Pali -driyatt. 

kijja- in ApabhrarnSa (and sporadically elsewhere) is either from kriya-, 
*kriya-, *kiya-, as AMag. mijja- is from mriya-, *mriya-, miya-, or, together with 
Mah. etc. kira-, goes back to *kirya-, cf. Pali jiya- and jira- ‘to grow old’, 
both canonical, from Skt. jiryati AV+. 





MUTATION IN GAULISH 


Louis H. Gray 
New York City 


[Despite the paucity of material, and notwithstanding the conflicting evidence, 
it would appear that Gaulish possessed a system of mutation like that of the other 
Celtic languages; and that this system resembled the Brythonic rather than the 
Goidelic. Certain analogous phenomena occur in French (and Engadine); but 
whether these are Gaulish survivals is a question, rather, for Romance scholars.] 


One of the outstanding characteristics of Celtic consonantism is mutation 
(also called lenition or aspiration). Generally speaking, this affects internally 
all simple consonants between vowels or between a vowel and 4, final postvocalic 
r, all occlusives (changing them into their corresponding fricatives), and m, s, 
and y between a vowel and /, r, or n. Initially, the same phenomenon appears 
after the article, pronominal words and numerals, in certain forms of nouns and 
verbs, and certain flectionless words (prepositions, particles, etc.). Such are 
the broad rules for Old Irish.1 For Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, the principles 
are essentially the same, except that here mutation also takes place before and 
after liquids.” 

Disregarding details, the mutation-changes are as follows for Goidelic (Irish) 
and Brythonic (Welsh, Breton, and Cornish): 


Protro-Cettic Op [RIsH WELSH BRETON CorRNISH 
c<k,q_ ch{x,¢] g, ch [x, ¢] g g 
t th [6] d, th [6] d d 
p<g ch [x, ¢] b, f [¢] b b 
gh [y] 0 c’h [x] w, 0 
dh [3] dd [3] d, z d, th 
bh [6] b, f [8] v v 
mh [6] f (6) v v 
0 gw w w 
h, 0 — a (z) 
f, 6 [f, B] hu, chw [xw] c’hou [xw] ho [xv] 


1See e.g. R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Altirischen 68-81, 139-45, 286-8 (Heidelberg, 
1909) ; J. Vendryes, Grammaire du vieil-irlandais 84-6 (Paris, 1908); H. Pedersen, Aspira- 
tionen i Irsk (Leipzig, 1897) and KZ 35.315-444 (1899). For Manx, see J. J. Kneen, Gram- 
mar of the Manx Language 42-3 (Oxford, 1931). 

2 J. Strachan, Introduction to Early Welsh 8-20 (Manchester, 1909); J. Baudi8, Grammar 
of Early Welsh 1.85, 87, 88, 89, 97, 98, 99, 115 (Oxford, 1924); J. Morris Jones, Welsh Gram- 
mar, Historical and Comparative, 161-7 (Oxford, 1913); H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes 
grammaticales sur les langues celtiques 1.61*-82* (Paris, 1881); J. Loth, Vocabulaire vieux- 
breton 8-9, 11-20 (Paris, 1884) and Chrestomathie bretonne 75-7 (Paris, 1890); J. Le Goni- 
dec, Grammaire celto-bretonne, nouv. éd., 13-33 (Paris, 1838) ; L. Le Clerc, Grammaire bre- 
tonne du dialecte de Tréguier? 15-28 (St. Brieuc, 1911); H. Jenner, Handbook of the Cornish 
Language 68-72, 175-7 (London, 1904). For Gaulish phonology in general, R. A. Fowkes, 
Lana. 16.285-99 (1940). For Celtic mutation as a whole, Pedersen, Vergleichende Gram- 
matik der keltischen Sprachen 1.242, 413-7, 427-76 (Géttingen, 1909). 
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As it exists both in Goidelic and in Brythonic, one would naturally infer that 
mutation must have been Proto-Celtic. Yet it is not expressed in Ogham Irish 
or in the Wiirtzburg and Milan glosses for b, d, g, m, n, l, r, s, and, in general, 
is denoted only capriciously in Old Irish, Old Welsh, and Old Cornish;* while 
in Old Breton voiceless occlusives remained in script until the 11th century, but 
were written as voiced after that time, and the same statement holds good for 
m > v; intervocalic g had vanished by the end of the 7th century; final 6 is 
written as f or v from the end of the 10th century; and d remained until the close 
of the 12th. So far as the actual evidence goes, at least from Goidelic and 
Brythonic data, general mutation in Celtic cannot be dated later than 400 a.p., 
although the Brythonic change of s to h was not later than 300 a.p., and the 
universal Celtic shift of Indo-European p first, apparently, to [6], then to h, 
and ultimately to 0 was probably as early as 800 B.c.5 

This general consideration of the phenomena presented by mutation in Goidelic 
and Brythonic raises the question as to whether it existed in Gaulish as well. 
A priori the answer would be in the affirmative. Dottin, however, was sceptical 
and not without good reason,® as is Weisgerber;’ Pedersen thinks that it was 
present,® as did Meillet.° 

The problem is rather involved. The Gaulish inscriptions show only four 
possible traces of internal mutation, and none whatever initially: Dottin’s 
inscription no. 38, where, to make a trochaic dimeter, Fowkes proposes reading 
IEURU BRI[GIJNDONI CANTALON, which seems much better than my own 
suggestion of IKURU BRIGINDONI CANT[A]LON;” Kap@Acravios (Dottin, 
no. 6); GNATHA ‘daughter’ on a spindle-disc (Dottin, no. 59) beside the Latin 
nata on another disc; and VEADIA (for vegiadia) on yet a third (3d century 
A.D.; Dottin, p. 70), to be compared with MIr. figim, MnIr. fighim ‘I weave’. 

So far as the material goes, then, script-evidence is practically restricted to 
words (including place-names and personal names recorded by Classical writers). 
Here the problem is further complicated by the possibility of retention of archaic 
forms which may no longer have represented the actual pronunciation, faulty 
audition of the words in question, and corruption in manuscript-tradition. A 
word often appears in more than one form, one apparently showing mutation, 
and the other or others not; and one must also bear in mind the date of the record 
whenever this can fairly be ascertained. The situation is admirably summarized 
by Loth in his review of Dottin’s volume: 


3 J. MacNeill, Notes on ... Irish Ogham Inscriptions, Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Section C 27.337-8, 340-2; Pedersen, Aspir. 68, and, on Celtic generally, Gram. 
1.427-8; Strachan 10, 11; E. Norris, Ancient Cornish Drama 2.225-6 (Oxford, 1859). 

4Loth, Vocabulaire 8-15. 

5 Pedersen, Gram. 1.436. The Ogham inscriptions are chiefly of the 5th and 6th centuries 
(MacNeill 331, 332). 

6 G. Dottin, La Langue gauloise 100-1, 124-5, 307 (Paris, 1920). 

7L. Weisgerber, Die Sprache der Festlandkelten, Deutsches archiologisches Institut: 
Rémisch-germanische Kommission 20.217 (1931). 

8 Pedersen, Gram. 1.436-7, 533. 

9 A. Meillet, review of Dottin, BSLP 22.90-1 (1921). 

10 Fowkes 291; L. H. Gray, AJP 63.443 (1942). 

11 Revue archéologique 5.13.100 (1921). The same statements hold good for mutation 
of initial consonants (ibid. 114). 
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Encore ici, c’est une question d’époque, et dans une certaine mesure d’orthographe. 
Les modifications auxquelles fait allusion l’auteur, on les chercherait en vain dans les in- 
scriptions oghamiques et dans les inscriptions chrétiennes de Grande-Bretagne, et 4 plus 
forte raison 4 une époque antérieure. Si elles ne se montrent pas dans |’intérieur du mot, 
il est évident qu’elles ne se fussent pas montrées 4 l’initial. Fréquemment, 4 une époque 
postérieure, ces modifications ne paraissent pas dans |’écriture, ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’- 
elles n’existaient pas dans la prononciation, du moins dans une certaine mesure, et cela 
peut-étre méme en gaulois. I] est, par exemple, bien difficile 4 nier que g intervocalique ne 


fit déja spirant ainsi que b. 


We may now take up the very scanty material in systematic order, restricting 
ourselves to words whose etymology is at least highly probable, if not practically 
certain, and giving all consideration to dates of attestation when these can be 
ascertained. 

(1) ¢ > g: Petrocorit (Caesar, Ptolemy; 1st century B.c. and 2d century A.D.) 
‘Périgueux’ : Petrogoricus (Gregory of Tours, 6th century; beside Petrocoricus, 
and often in saints’ lives).! 

(2) ¢ > (g) > 0: Stabulacus ‘Stavelot’ : *Stabulagus : Stabulaus (both forms 
in the middle of the 7th century).“ 

(3) ¢ > (g) > h: *Brocomaglos : Brocmailus (Bede) : Brohomagli (Denbigh- 
shire; both in the 8th century).“ 

(4) ¢ > ch: *Rigocatus : Riochatus (Sidonius Apollinaris; 5th century). 

(5) p > b: Eporedorix : Eboredoriz (variants in Caesar). 

(6) ¢ > d: veuerov ‘sacred grove’ (Dottin, no. 7), dpu-veuerov (Galatia; Strabo 
12.51 = C. 567; MSS -veuacrov; 1st century B.c.), Vernemetis (Fortunatus; 6th 
century) : nimidas (Indiculus Superstitionum, c. 743). The form with -id- 
is, however, a German borrowing (cf. Old Franconian nimid), so that Celtic 
mutation can scarcely here be assumed.'® 

(7) ¢ > th: for Gaulish gnatha see above, and below (9); *Catubodua : [C]athu- 
bodua; *Rigotamus : Riotimus, Riutimus (Jordanes; 6th century) : Riothamus 
(Sidonius Apollinaris);!7 Kap@duranos : Carti(s)mandua (Tacitus; early 2d 
century A.D.), Cartorius." 

(8) t > th > d: Paroyayos (Ptolemy), Ratomagus (Itinerarium Antonini; 
early 4th century) ‘Rouen’ : Rothomagensis (346) : Rodomagus (614); cf. Olcel. 


12 Cf. OPers. kara ‘army, people’, Gk. xolpavos ‘lord,’ Goth. harjis, Lith. k@ras ‘army” 
etc. (Walde-Pokorny, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 1.462 
[Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-32]; Pedersen, Gram. 1.362). For survivals of the alternation 
c/g in Gaulish loan-words in Romance, J. Jud, Archiv. Roman. 6.192 (1922). Intervocalic 
c is sometimes written g in VL inscriptions, e.g. fegit (E. Diehl, Vulgirlateinische Inschrif- 
ten no. 982 [Bonn, 1910]). 

18 A. Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz 2.1630 (Leipzig, 1896 sqq.); cf. Dottin 65. 

4 Holder 1.618-9; cf. MIr. broce, Breton broc’h ‘badger’, IE *bhereke- ‘shine’ (Walde- 
Pokorny 2.169). 

18 Holder 2.1191; for the etymology of catu- see Walde-Pokorny 1.339. 

16 Holder 2.712; 1.1331; 3.218-9; for the etymology (cf. OIr. nemed ‘sacellum’) see Walde- 
Pokorny 2.330-1. 

17 Holder 1.841; cf. also 2.1687. 

18 Cf. Skt. kirti- ‘fame’ < *goroti- etc., IE *qare- ‘praise’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.353), or as 
Fowkes suggested to me (28 Oct. 1938): Ionic and Epic xapros, Attic xparos ‘strength, vigor’, 
Hom. «paris ‘strong, mighty’, Goth. hardus, OHG hart, Eng. hard etc., IE *gare- ‘hard, 


strong’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.354). 
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Rida. The etymology of the first component is thus far unknown; for the sec- 
ond, see below (11). 

(9) g > c2® *Andebrogirix : Andebrocirix (1st century); Argantomagus 
‘Argenton-sur-Creuse’ (Tabula Peutingerana; 3d or 4th century) : arcandodan(us) 
etc. on coins (cf. Lat. argentum ‘silver’); Bitudaga : Bitudaca (MIr. dag [day] 
‘good’); Dagomarus : Dacomarus; Cintugena : Cintucena (cf. MIr. Cétgein, 
Lat. genus ‘race’, etc.); Matugenos : Matucenos; Nemetogena : Nemetocena; 
Cintugnatus : Cintocnatus (cf. Lat. (g)natus ‘born’); Orgetorix (Caesar) : Opxeropié 
(Dio Cassius; early 2d century) ;#! Saguntia (Livy; 1st century B.c.) : Secontia 
(Pliny; 1st century a.p.) ‘Siguenza’;”? Vergobretus (Caesar) : Vercobreto (Lexo- 
vian coins; dual?).% 

(10) g > 7: Vertragus (Martial; lst century), Oveprpayos (Arrian; 2d century) 
: tretde ‘pede’ (Endlicher’s Glossary; 5th century?) < *tregd- < *treget-; cf. also 
Brocmailus, above (8). 

(11) g > 0: Parouayos, Ratomagus (Tabula Peutingerana) : Rotomaus (511) 
: Rothomus (629) : Rotomo (Merovingian coins) ‘Rouen’ (for ¢ : th see above 
(7]); Rigomagus : Ricomagus beside Riomensis, Reomaus (Gregory of Tours) 
‘Riom’.* 

(12) g > h: vertrdgus (Martial) : vertraha (Grattius; Ist century) ‘swift-footed 
dog’. Beside these forms, dissimilation of the first r appears in veltragus (Herme- 
neumata Vaticana), veltravum (Lex Burgundionum; 6th century), veltrus (Lex 
Salica; c. 500), etc., whence MLat. velter, OProv. Ital. veltro, OF r. vieautre ‘dog’, 
etc. It would appear that the vertraha of Grattius is for *vertraya with a length- 
ening of a accompanying the loss of y.% [leuga (3d century) : leuca (S. Jerome; 
331-420) : lewva (Jordanes) ‘league’ is of too uncertain etymology to be con- 
sidered in this connection (cf. OE léowe, Span. legua, Fr. lieue ‘league’). The 


19 Dottin 63, note 1, suggests that this may be due to a devoicing of g [which is scarcely 
probable] or to a fagon d’écrire analogous to the Olr. useof gg or c for [g] (cf. Vendryes 25-30). 
For the interchange cf. also Holder 1.650, 1504; 3.1013. In VL inscriptions c is sometimes 
miswritten for g, e.g. quinquacinta, coiuct, acente, lece, dicitos, oricinis, vicinti (Diehl nos. 
84, 133, 475, 830, 851, 1202, 1345). 

20 Cf. Gaulish brogae ‘ager’ (scholion on Juvenal), MIr. mruig, bruig, MulIr. bru(i)gh 
‘region’, Lat. margo ‘edge’ (Pedersen, Gram. 1.97). 

21 Cf. Gaulish orge ‘occide’, OIr. orgim ‘I kill’, OBret. orgiat ‘caesor’ (miswritten ‘caesar’), 
Armen. harkanem ‘TI strike’, IE *perege- (Walde-Pokorny 2.43). 

22 Cf. Skt. sdhas- ‘might’, Gk. éxw ‘I have’, dxupés ‘firm, strong,’ Goth. sigis ‘victory’, 
IE *seghe- (Walde-Pokorny 2.481-2). 

23 Cf. OBret. guerg ‘efficax’; probably cognate with Gk. épyov ‘work’, OHG werk, Eng. 
work etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.290-1; less probably Pedersen, Gram. 1.105; cf. Weisgerber 
212-3). 

24 Cf. Olr. traig (gen. traiged) ‘pes’, MWelsh plur. traet, MBret. plur. treit, Corn. plur. 
treys : Gk. rpéxw ‘I run’, etc.; but with o-vocalism in MnIr. troigh (dat. troigh{idh]), MWelsh 
troet, MBret. troat, OCorn. truit : Gk. rpoxés ‘wheel’, etc. (Pedersen, Gram. 1.39, 98, 522, 
533; 2.201; Baudis 93; H. Zimmer, KZ 32.232-4 [1893]) ; Holder 2.1901; less probably Walde- 
Pokorny 2.752-3, 874-5). 

28 With -magos cf. OIr. mag, MnIr. magh ‘plain’; cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.258 (otherwise 
Pedersen, Gram. 1.96) ; Holder 2.384-5; with rigo- cf. Skt. raj-, Lat. reg- ‘king’, etc. (Walde- 
Pokorny 2.362-5). 

26 For the second component cf: treide, above (10), and note 24; also Holder 2.1910; Meil- 
let 90-1. 
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form -brica in place-names beside -briga is very possibly Iberian rather than 
a Gaulish variant.””] 

(13) b > v: Baudobriga (Itinerarium Antonini) : Bovreca (Merovingian coins) 
‘Bopprich’. The same mutation br > fr [vr] appears in Brythonic, e.g. Welsh 
dufr : MIr. dobur, MnIr. dobhar ‘water’ < *dhubro- (cf. Gaulish Vernodubrum 
‘Verdouble’). An old sandhi-form very possibly appears in Bituitus (Valerius 
Maximus; Ist century) : Vituicus (Florus; 2d century).¥ 

(14)b>v>m. This mutation, like the one following, is particularly interest- 
ing in view of the Irish pronunciation of mh as [v] or [w]: Cobnertus : Covnertus : 
Comnertus (also Conertus, Covinertus).® It is possible that Cobnertus shows an 
early syncopation for *cobo-nertos (cf. the Ir. gen. sg. cutb of the nom. cob ‘vic- 
tory’). 

(15) b > m: sandhi-form probably in bascauda (Martial and Juvenal; Ist and 
2d centuries) ‘rinsing-basin’ : mascauda (scholion on Juvenal).® The alterna- 
tion b/m is especially frequent in compounds with dubno- ‘world’, e.g. Dubnorizx 
(Aeduan coins) : Dumnorix (Caesar); Dubnovell(aunus) (coins of the Augustan 
period) : Dumnobellau(nus), Aouvoeddavvos (Monumentum Ancyranum; 14 
A.D.). The same phenomenon appears in Italic, as in Lat. somnus ‘sleep’ < 
*sobnos < *sopnos (cf. Skt. sudpna- ‘sleep, dream’, Gk. tavos ‘sleep’); Lat. 
scamnum ‘bench, stool, step’ < *skabnom < *skabhnom (cf. Skt. skabhnati 
‘props’); Umbrian tremnu ‘in tabernaculo’ < trebno-.*! 

(16) b > p. This mutation is doubtless more apparent than real. Car- 
pentorate (517) beside Carbantorate (Pliny; cf. British KapSavropryov [Ptolemy]?) 
‘Carpentras’ would seem to have been influenced by Lat. carpentum ‘carriage, 
chariot, wagon’, itself borrowed from Gaulish *carbanton (cf. Lat. corbis ‘basket’, 
Olcel. hrip ‘box or basket of laths’, Eng. rip ‘fish-basket’, OHG ref ‘back-basket’), 
while OIr. carpat, MnIr. carbad ‘chariot, wagon’, etc. are re-borrowed from Latin 
(cf. also Fr. charpente ‘timber-work’). It would appear that the b of the Gaulish 
word was pronounced as a lenis [b], so that to Roman ears it sounded like [p].* 

(17) m > v: *akamno- ‘stone’ : acaunomargo (i.e. acavno-) ‘gravelly marl? 


27 W. Meyer-Liibke, Das Katalanische 162 (Heidelberg, 1925); cf. MIr. bri (acc. brig n-) 
‘hill’, Welsh bry ‘high, above’, Skt. brhdnt- ‘high’, Goth. batrgs, OHG berg ‘hill’, etc. (Walde- 
Pokorny 2.172-4; Pedersen, Gram. 1.100; Weisgerber 185, 195). 

8 Cf. Olr. bith ‘world’, Skt. jivd-, Lat. vita ‘life’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.668-70). Change 
of b to v is very frequent in VL inscriptions. For Brythonic [vr] < br, see Pedersen, Gram. 
1.116-7; and for IE *dhubhro-, PC *dubro-, see Walde-Pokorny 1.840; Holder 1.1362; 3.224. 

29MIr. cob ‘victory’, Olcel. happ ‘luck’, OCS kobi ‘fortune, guardian spirit’ (Walde- 
Pokorny 1.457-8; cf. Holder 1.1054-5; 3.1245-6). For syncopation in Celtic compounds, 
see Pedersen, Gram. 2.2-3. 

30 Cf. Lat. fascia ‘band, bandage’, etc., IE *bhasgo- (Walde-Pokorny 2.135-6). 

31 With dubno- cf. OIr. domun, MnIr. domhan ‘world’, OIr domain, MnIr. doimhin, Welsh 
dwfn ‘deep’ < *dhubni-, Goth. diups, OHG tief, Eng. deep, Lith. dubis, etc., IE *dheube- 
(Walde-Pokorny 1.847-8; 2.190; Pedersen, Gram. 1.35); for Italic bn, Stolz-Schmalz, Latei- 
nische Grammatik® 155 (by Leumann-Hofmann; Munich, 1928); C. D. Buck, Grammar of 
Oscan and Umbrian, rev. ed., 79 (Boston, [1928]); for Brythonic fn [vn] < bn, Pedersen, 
Gram. 1.117. 

82 Walde-Pokorny 2.588; Pedersen, Gram. 1.118; Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymo- 
logisches Wérterbuch, 1.171 (Heidelberg, 1928) ; Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch? §1710 (Heidelberg, 1935) ; Jud 194-6. In VL inscriptions p: is occasionally mis- 
written for b, as sipi, depetis (Diehl nos. 406, 1537). 
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(Pliny) : Agaunum ‘St-Maurice-en-Valois’ ;* Bormo ‘god of hot-springs’, Bormia 
(Cassiodorus; 6th century) : Borvo (post-Neronian inscription; cf. the modern 
place-names Bourbonne-les-Bains and Bourbon-Lancy);** xopy: (Posidonius; 
2d century B.c.), xoupye (Dioscorides; lst century), curmi (spindle-disc inscrip- 
tion) ‘beer’ : cervisia (Pliny); Riomarus : Riovarus (cf. OIr. mdr, mér, OW 
mor, MnW mawr ‘great’, etc.). 

(18) m > v > b: Keupevov (Strabo; Ligurian?) : Cevenna (Caesar) : Cebenna 
(Pomponius Mela; 1st century) ‘Cevennes’.* 

(19) s > f. A sandhi-form may exist in Spovdis (Ptolemy) ‘Somme’ : OIr. 
sruth, Welsh ffrwd ‘river, stream’, OBret. frut, frot ‘brook’, OCorn. frot ‘alveus’, 
the Brythonic forms, like the Gaulish, showing a generalized mutation of sr 
to fr in contrast with OIr. ainm ind ésrotho [hroho] ‘the name of the river’. 

(20) s > h. Another sandhi-form is possibly present in asza (Pliny) ‘rye’ 
if for *hasia, cognate with Skt. sasyd-, Welsh haidd, Bret. heiz ‘corn’ (but the 
word may be Ligurian, not Celtic); and perhaps also in eyovova (Arrian) : segutius 
(Lex Burgundionum), seusius (Lex Alamannorum) ‘hunting-dog’ (cf. It. segusio 
‘bloodhound’), although otherwise Gaulish, unlike Brythonic, shows no evidence 
of a mutation of s to h.® 

So far as documentary evidence goes, the earliest datable occurrences of 
Gaulish mutation are as follows: 

Ist century:p > 6b(?);b >v;b >m(?);g >e;¢9g >hm>vu;m>v>b; 
rm > rv. 


2d century: b > p(?);s > h(?); sr > fr. 

5th century: c > ch; g > 1. 

6th century: c > g;g > 0. 

7th century: c > (g) > 0;¢> d. 

8th century: ¢c > (g) > h; gl > il. 

Merovingian period (448-752): br > or. 

Unknown dates: > th;t > th>d;b >v>m;bn > un > mn. 


33 Cf. Skt. dSman- ‘stone’, Gk. d&xuwr ‘anvil’, Lith. akmué, OCS kamy ‘stone’, etc. For 
the Brythonic mutation fn [vn] < mn, as in Welsh safn ‘jaw’ : Gk. oréparos (gen.) < *oro- 
unros, Avestan staman- ‘mouth’, see Pedersen, Gram. 1.78, 167 (cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.648) ; 
and for rf [rv] < rm, as in Welsh cwrf ‘beer’ (above [17]), and note 35), see Pedersen 1.168. 

4 Tt is uncertain whether the base of the word is *g*here- ‘hot’ or *bhere- ‘boil’, but in 
either case it contains the formative -mo- (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.687-9, 2.158; Pedersen, 
Gram . 1.168; Holder 1.491, 493; 3.912, 914). For Romance survivals of the alternation 
Bormo/Borvo, see Jud 204. 

35 Cf. MIr. coirm, cuirm, Welsh cwrw(f), cwrf, cwyrf, OCorn. coref ‘beer’, Lat. cremor 
‘thick juice or broth’, Skt. karamb(h)d- ‘gruel’, kulmdasa- ‘sour gruel’; from Lat. cervisia 
come Fr. cervoise, Sp. cerveza ‘beer’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.419; Pedersen, Gram. 1.168; 
Walde-Hofmann 1.207, 287-8; Holder 1.995-8, 1202-3; Meyer-Liibke §1830). 

86 Pedersen, Gram. 1.117, 165, 533; Holder 1.879-82. 

37 Cf. Skt. srdvati, Gk. péw ‘flow’, etc. (Dottin 99; Pedersen, Gram. 1.82, 537; Holder 
1.1500-1; the assumption of a pre-form *sprutu- [Walde-Pokorny 2.703] seems unnecessary). 
For survivals of Spoviis in Gallo-Romance dialects, see Meyer-Liibke ZRPh. 20.531-2 
(1896) and Et. Wb. §3545. 

% Dottin 66, 99; Pedersen, Gram. 1.69; Holder 2.1372, 1457-8; Meyer-Liibke §7789. In 
Brythonic, IE initial prevocalic s regularly > h (probably as a result of generalized sandhi- 
mutation; Pedersen, Gram. 1.71). 
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Even allowing for scanty evidence and faulty transcription and transmission, 
one seems justified in holding that Gaulish, like all the other Celtic languages, 
possessed mutation; and in this connection it must be remembered that linguistic 
phenomena always arise long before they are recorded in any way. That Gaulish 
stood in much closer relation to Brythonic than to Goidelic is shown by its 
mutations of bn and mn to [vn], br to [vr], rm to [rv], sr to [fr], and g to z (cf. e.g. 
Welsh fn, fr, rv, ffr, t), which are not found in Goidelic.® 

Did Gaulish mutation, granting that it existed, affect the Romance languages? 
For obvious geographical and historical reasons it has left no trace in Rumanian; 
for Italian there is little direct evidence; and in Spanish and Portuguese it is 
possible to suppose it only in the change of ct to ch and it respectively, though 
even this is uncertain, since the evolution had not been completely effected in 
southern Spain as late as the 12th century, when all contact with the Celts had 
been lost for about a thousand years (cf. Gaulish Rectugenus, Rextugenos, Re[z]tu- 
genus, Olr. recht, Welsh rhaith, OBret. reith; but also Umbrian rehte ‘recte’, 
Venetic Rehtia “Op0ia’, Lat. directum, Fr. droit, Sp. derecho, Port. direito, Enga- 
dine dret ‘law’). Wechssler, on rather slight evidence, suggested that the 
difference between Spanish and Portuguese is due to Celtic influence on the 
latter.” 

Certain of the phenomena noted above (2, 6, 10, 11, 13) recur in French and, 
perhaps rather curiously, in Engadine. (2) c > (g) > 0: Lat. lacus ‘lake’ : 
OFr. lai (MnFr. lac,*! Engad. laik, but Sp. It. lago); (6) ¢ > d: Lat. strata ‘street’ 
: OFr. estrade, estrée (Engad. streda, but also Sp. estrada); Lat. saeta ‘silk’ : 
OFr. seide (MnFr. soie, Engad. saida, Sp. seda, but It. seta); (10) g > 7: Lat. 
plaga ‘wound’ : Fr. plaie (Engad. pleya, but Sp. llaga, It. piaga); Lat. paganus 
‘pagan’ : Fr. paien (Engad. payaun, but Sp. It. pagano); (11) g > 0: Lat. ligare 
‘bind’ : Fr. lier (Engad. lier, Sp. liar, but It. legare); Lat. negare ‘deny’ : Fr. 
nier (Engad. snajer, but Sp. negar, It. negare); (13) b > v, br > or: Lat. faba 
‘bean’ : Fr. féve (Engad. feva, Port. It. fava); Lat. febri- ‘fever’ : Fr. fidvre (Engad. 
feivre, but Sp. hiebre, It. febre); Lat. ebrius ‘drunken’ : Fr. wre (Engad. aiver, 


39 Pedersen, Gram. 1.82, 96-7, 117, 168; Baudi8 87, 89, 93, 115; cf. also Vendryes, La Posi- 
tion linguistique du celtique 6, Proceedings of the British Academy 23 (1937): ‘Dans l’en- 
semble, la phonétique du celtique continental s’accorde avec celle du brittonique. Quel- 
ques traits seulement l’en distinguent, comme le traitement du groupe initial wr-, représenté 
par br- en celtique continental alors qu’en brittonique il passe a gr- (par l’intermédiaire de 
gur-).’ Cf. also Pedersen, Gram. 1.59-60; Baudi’ 150; E. Windisch in G. Gréber, Gdr. d. 
rom. Phil. 12.398 (Strasbourg, 1904-6). 

40M. A. Pei, Italian Language 13 (New York, 1941); W. J. Entwistle, Spanish Language 
40 (London, [1936]); Holder 2.1094-6; Conway-Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy 
1.87, 90 (Cambridge, Mass., 1933); Meyer-Liibke §2648; Dottin 64-5, 77. On the whole 
problem, see E. Wechssler, Giebt es Lautgesetzte? 100-11 (Halle, 1900); Meyer-Liibke, 
Einfiihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachen* 227-36 (Heidelberg, 1920) ; Windisch 
396-404; M. K. Pope, From Latin to Modern French 6, 136-40 (Manchester, 1934) ; Vendryes, 
Celtique et roman, Rev. de Ling. Romane 1.262-7 (1925). 

41MnFr. lac, as my friend and colleague Henri F. Muller points out, implies a Lat. 
*laccus, influenced by laccus < Gk. Naxos ‘pond, cistern, pit’ (cf. A. Grauer, Les Consonnes 
géminées en latin 23, 61 (Paris, 1925]). A further factor was, perhaps, the presence of OFr. 
lai, lay ‘song, poem’, as well as of lai (< Lat. laicus < Gk. Xacxés) ‘nonclerical’ (suggested 
to me by Mrs. Charles O. Fiertz, 19 March 1944). 
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but OIt. ebbro). For ct > it see above on Gaulish Rectugenus etc., and cf. also 
Lat. lectuca ‘lettuce’ : Fr. laitue, but Sp. lechuga, It. lattuga. On the other hand, 
d > 0 is not yet recorded for Gaulish, but is found in French, e.g. Lat. audire 
‘hear’ : Fr. owir (OFr. Sp. oir, but Engad. udir, It. udire), contrasted with 
Gaulish bodi- ‘victory’, Welsh budd, OlIr. béid, buaid. 

The exact cogency of these changes as showing Celtic influence in French is 
not wholly clear. In some instances they may be valid, but it is equally possible 
that at least some of them are due simply to trends found in other linguistic 
families as well. Similar phenomena are seen, for instance, in Prakrit as com- 
pared with Sanskrit (e.g. Skt. mukhatds ‘from the mouth’ : Sauraseni gen. 
muhddo, Mahiarastri muhdo; for ct > [xt] cf. MnGk. éxrw ‘eight’ : Class. éxrw).” 
The problem needs complete and impartial investigation before any definite 
statement can be made. 

Finally, one may remark that Gaulish evidence seems to give no support 
whatever to the theory of an earlier Celto-Germanic unity; Celtic was undoubt- 
edly much closer to Italic than to Germanic, so that the hypothesis of a one-time 
Italo-Celtic unity still apears to be the more likely.* 


42 Cf. F. Haag, Vergleichung des Prakrit mit den romanischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1869); 
for the general principles involved, E. Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik® 283-6 (Leipzig, 
1901) ;M. Grammont, Traité de phonétique 200-2 (Paris, 1932; especially 200: ‘Si la consonne 
est sourde, les voyelles qui l’entourent tendent 4 lui donner la sonorité: d’une voyelle 4 
l’autre les cordes vocales tendent 4 ne pas cesser de vibrer, phénoméne de moindre action. 
Si la consonne est déja sonore, les voyelles, qui ont toujours plus d’aperture que n’importe 
quelle consonne, tendent 4 augmenter |’aperture de la consonne; c’est encore de la moindre 
action’). 

48 Cf. M. Dillon, Germanic and Celtic, JEGP 42.492-8 (1943); Italic and Celtic, AJP 
65.124-34 (1944). 





A FRENCH WORD-FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION CURVE 


J. RicHarp REID 


Cuark UNIVERSITY 
[See the first paragraph] 


By reference to Zipf’s ‘standard curve of distribution’, we can conveniently 
describe the frequency distribution of words in any language. When the word- 
frequency curve for a given language is found to deviate markedly from the 
standard curve, then a consideration of such deviation may, as Zipf suggested, 
‘shed welcome light on significant factors in the structure of the language.” 
By analysis of two vocabulary studies of French, I have found a French word- 
frequency curve which does in fact show definite peculiarities as compared with 
the standard. This paper is primarily to present that French curve for the 
consideration of linguists, and secondarily to suggest some approaches to ulti- 
mate interpretation of its significance. 


I. THe STANDARD CURVE OF DISTRIBUTION 


The standard curve of distribution, and its formula, can be simply described 
as follows. When the words’ of a sufficiently large sample of a language are 
ranked in order of decreasing frequency of occurrence, they present, for the 
most part, an orderly progression which can be expressed by the formula RF = C 
(where R = the ordinal rank of a given word, F = the number of occurrences 
of that word, and C = aconstant*). If we plot this formula on double logarith- 
mic graph paper, indicating rank on the abscissa and frequency on the ordinate, 
we obtain a straight line descending from left to right at an angle of 45°. 

To illustrate the standard curve of distribution and its application to linguistic 
study, Figure 1 shows Zipf’s curves for a count of American newspaper English 
and a count of Plautine Latin. (In the top half of the curve only the lower 
left-hand corners are significant, and in the lower half only the horizontal lines 
are significant; all other lines are drawn merely to lead the eye.) 

The English curve in Figure 1 clearly shows a very good fit to the standard 
curve. That this close fit is characteristic of present-day written English is 
corroborated by the fact that the curve derived from figures given in Miles L. 
Hanley’s Index to James Joyce’s Ulysses’ (260,430 running words) likewise 
follows the standard remarkably closely.® 


1See George K. Zipf, Selected Studies of the Principle of Relative Frequency in Lan- 
guage (Cambridge, Mass., 1932) ; The Psycho-Biology of Language (Boston, 1935), chapter 2. 
I am personally indebted to Dr. Zipf also for calling these French word-counts to my atten- 
tion. 

2 Psycho-Biology 47. 

3 Reference is to the fully inflected words as used in speech, not to lexical units. 

4 This constant was found by Zipf, in his English and Latin counts, to be approximately 
equal to 1/10 of the total number of running words in the sample. 

5M. L. Hanley, Word Index to James Joyce’s Ulysses (Madison, Wis., 1937). 

6 See G. K. Zipf, Homogeneity and Heterogencity in Language, Psychological Record 
2.350 (1938), where the curve for the Hanley statistics is illustrated. 
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On the other hand the Latin curve in Figure 1 follows the standard at the 
lower end but bends sharply below it at the upper end, thereby indicating 
insufficient frequencies for about the 40 most frequent words. Now since the 
most frequent words in any language are its articulatory words,’ and since Eng- 
lish makes extensive use of these for many of the functions of the Latin inflections, 
it may be that the difference between the English and Plautine curves simply 
reflects the fact that Latin is much more highly inflected than English’ A 
different possible interpretation, however, arises from the fact that curves for 
colloquial language have been found to bend down at the top. Thus the bend 
in the Plautine Latin curve may be a result of the colloquial nature of the Latin 
of Plautus. In any event, the bend is probably symptomatic of something 
in the structure of Plautine Latin, although we cannot as yet interpret such 
curves with certainty. It will be possible to do so only after data from a wide 
variety of languages and types of language have been made available for com- 
parison. ‘Toward that end are here offered curves for literary Modern French. 


II. Tae Frencu Data 


Our French data are derived from an analysis of counts of two different types 
of literary French.’ The first is an unpublished count of periodical literature 
made by J. Autrey Dabbs, of St. Edwards University at Austin, Texas. Dabbs 
analyzed samples 2,000 words in length from each of five periodicals," making a 
total of 10,000 words in all. The word-frequencies were tabulated for each of 


the five samples separately ; then the five were rearranged into a list showing the 
combined frequencies of all the words in the 10,000-word total."* The second 


7 For the term ‘articulatory’, with its correlative ‘conceptual’, see Psycho-Biology 229 
ff. These terms are roughly equivalent to the commoner terms ‘empty’ and ‘full’, borrowed 
from Chinese grammar, but are, I believe, more descriptive. Articulatory words are arti- 
cles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, and some adverbs; in general, 
they are the most frequent words in any language. 

8 Psycho-Biology 44-7. 

® Dr. Zipf has told me that Professor John C. Whitehorn of Washington University has 
observed that for the language of personal letters and colloquial discourse the frequency 
distribution bends down at the top. Though this observation has never been published, 
Dr. Zipf has assured me that his own investigations substantiate the Whitehorn finding. 

10 Tt should be emphasized here that all credit for these counts is due to their compilers, 
who analysed the original samples of French. All I have done is to reduce their results to 
graphic form so as to compare their frequency distribution with the standard curve. I owe 
a further debt of gratitude to Mr. Dabbs for putting his data at my disposal, and to Pro- 
fessor Bandy for providing me with additional information regarding his published sta- 
tistics. 

11 Mercure de France, vol. 271 (1936), from voici 129.7 (= page 129, line 7) to plus 136.14.— 
Nouvelle revue, vol. 146 (1936), from les 241.1 to les 246.11.—Revue de Paris, Sept. 1, 1936, 
from 56.1 to dans 61.21 (omitting fn. p. 60) —Revue de deux mondes, vol. 35 (1936), from M. 
230.1 to ces 234.36.—Revue hebdomadaire, Jan. 2, 1937, from oeuvre 119.3 to le 126.3. 

12 Mr. Dabbs’s statistics appear to be highly accurate, to judge by the parts which I 
have checked through. The material was presented with great fulness of detail, which 
made possible further experimentation with the criteria of word-definition, as will be 
brought out below. 
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count is a concordance to all the words in Baudelaire’s poetry, compiled by W. T. 
Bandy, of the University of Wisconsin." 

Figure 2 shows the graphs for both sets of data. The agreement in con- 
figuration of these curves is so clear—even in the case of the smaller 2,000-word 
parts of the Dabbs analysis—that we may suspect this configuration to be 
characteristic of literary French. 

Thus at the top of each curve we see a distinct bend showing sub-standard 
frequencies for the first four words. Then farther down, the words between 
ranks 5 and approximately 100 are excessively frequent. The next 200 words of 
the Bandy count (which is the larger and therefore perhaps more significant) 
fall somewhat below the standard frequencies. And finally, the lower end of 
the line is appreciably farther to the right than the standard.“ In other words, 
the curve for the French data has the shape of an elongated S-curve. 


III. Discussion 


One possible explanation for the French deviation from the standard curve 
is the difficulty in finding a satisfactory precise definition of the worD as a 
basis for classification of the words in our samples. This problem, present for 
all languages, is particularly difficult for French, with respect to both word- 
division and word-identity. The difficulty is due not only to the almost total 
absence of word-accent in French as we know it in English or suppose it in Latin," 
but also, and more especially, to the prevalence of elision in French. To illus- 
trate first the problem of word-division: should we consider such an utterance as 
l’homme to be one word or two? And if we call it one word, can we consistently 
call le livre two?!® Then secondly, as to the problem of word-identity: may we 
say (assuming that l’homme is considered two words) that I’ is a different word 
from le or la, or should we say that it is an instance of one or the other according 
to its grammatical gender? 

Now le, la, and l’, together with the other commonly elided monosyllables 
such as de, ce, ne, and que, are among the most frequent words in French. Hence 
the choice of a method of classification of these words might be expected to have 
a considerable effect on the frequency distribution curve, especially at the upper 
end. 

13 A Word Index to Baudelaire’s Poems (Madison, Wis., 1939). A total of 33,268 running 
words is included. Checking through the list, I arrived at a total of 33,276, a discrepancy 
of only .024%; this indicates a very high degree of accuracy for the index. 

14 The straight line of the RF = C formula would cut the horizontal lines or treads of the 
standard curve at a point only slightly to the left of the middle. See Zipf, Homogeneity 
and Heterogeneity; and also Zipf, National Unity and Disunity, chapter 1 (Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1941). I am assuming that here the C of the formula is equal to 1/10 of the sample 
for French as it was for the samples of English and Latin which Zipf analysed. 

15 On stress as one criterion for word-division in English, cf. L. Bloomfield, Language 
180 (New York, 1933). 

16 Cf. Charles Bally, Le Langage et la vie? 61 (Zurich, 1935), where he remarks upon the 
‘agglutination, déja trés avancée, des prépositions grammaticales avec l’article (cf. fr. du, 
des, au, aux), complice elle-méme de l’agglutination de l’article et des ‘‘déterminatifs’’ avec 
les substantifs (cf. lom’ = “l’homme’’) action combinée qui a pour effet de créer des blocs 
tels que duroi, delom’, & peine plus analytiques que lat. regis, virt.’ 
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In the curves of Figure 2, l’ (without regard to grammatical gender) was 
treated as distinct from le or la, d’ as distinct from de, n’ from ne ete. As we 
have already noted, one result was sub-standard frequencies of the most frequent 
words. (I have treated au, aux, du and des as words in their own right, in 
view of the completeness of their differentiation in form from a + le, a + les, 
de + le and de + les.) 

To ascertain the effect of using different schemes of classification, I have tested 
two others. The first alternative was to regard l’ as an instance of le or la 
according to its grammatical gender, d’ as an instance of de etc.—in other words 
to add the frequencies of the elided forms to those of the full forms. The second 
alternative was to treat all elided words as prefixes; here, for example, l’ont 
is one word, n’ont is another. 

The result in both cases was a curve retaining the same basic characteristics 
as our original one (Figure 2), though slightly closer to the standard at some 
points. See Figures 3 and 4. We can only conclude that the peculiarities of 
our French curve result not from any inadequacies in the traditional ways of 
defining the worpD, but rather from some characteristics of the actual structure 
of the language, and the problem is to identify such characteristics and the 
precise way in which they are reflected in the curve. 

In the first place we observe that the upper end of the French curve shows a 
bend similar to, though less marked than, that of the Plautine Latin curve of 
Figure 1. The same explanations, then, should be considered for both. It 
has been suggested that the bend in the Plautine curve might be the result 
either of the colloquial nature of Plautus’s writings, or of the high degree of 
inflection of Latin. The first of these two explanations is difficult in the case 
of the French data, for the language of the French periodicals analysed by 
Dabbs and that of most of the poetry of Baudelaire could scarcely by any 
stretch of the imagination be called colloquial. The second explanation is 
more satisfactory, for it implies on the one hand that French is far less inflected 
than Latin (with which I believe all linguists would agree), and on the other 
hand that French is slightly more inflected than English (which I believe few 
linguists would be willing to deny categorically). However, before completely 
discounting an already observed relationship between colloquial language and a 
down-bend in the frequency-distribution curve as having no bearing on these 
French data, we should have comparable data from languages at the extremes 
of the synthesis-analysis scale, such as Finnish or Sanskrit and Chinese, and 
from samples of French (as well as other languages) representing the extremes 
of informal colloquial language and formal literature. 

A different problem is the significance of our curves in terms of the dynamics 
of the development of French. Zipf has pointed out that ‘the high degree of 
orderliness of the distribution of words in the stream of speech points unmistak- 
ably to a tendency to maintain an equilibrium in the stream of speech between 
frequency on the one hand and what may tentatively be termed variety on the 
other.’”” If we assume that a language exhibiting the word distribution curve 
which we call standard is in equilibrium, and if we further assume that devia- 


17 Psycho-Biology 47-8. 
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tions indicate that the equilibrium has been disturbed, then clearly the French 
of the Dabbs and Bandy statistics is not in equilibrium. Perhaps our difficulty 
in defining the worp is indicative of a transition toward greater equilibrium. 
Some entities may on the one hand no longer be clearly two (or more) words, 
while on the other hand they are still in the process of becoming clearly one. 
Expressed differently, the process of elision and the consequent agglutination 
may have proceeded already too far from the point of view of the hypothetical 
older equilibrium, and not far enough from that of the new. The truth or falsity 
of this hypothesis can probably be demonstrated once we have extensive dia- 
chronic word-frequency studies, covering, for example, various stages in the 
development from Latin to Modern French. The present French statistics 
will take on clearer significance in view of the resulting broad picture. 

So far we have dealt primarily with the upper half of the curve. Turning 
now to the bottom, we observe that the ranks run higher than would be antici- 
pated from the standard curve, or in other words that the total vocabulary is 
unexpectedly large. One might be tempted to dismiss this fact as insignificant, 
on the grounds that the French curve merely shows a larger number of inflected 
forms than English, and that the Plautine curve does not show the same char- 
acteristic simply because Latin did not have the large vocabulary (i.e. number 
of dictionary-words) of modern languages. But such an observation by no 
means disposes of the significance of the large number of different words in the 
French samples, for the foliowing two reasons. In the first place no one knows 
how large or small was the total vocabulary available to, or used by, speakers 
of Latin; all we can know is the size of the vocabulary in extant Latin works, 
and (what is far more significant) the ratio of different words to the total number 
of running words. Secondly, if the standard curve is really standard, and 
describes approximately an equilibrium in the distribution of (inflected) words 
in languages of all types of structure, then a necessary corollary to it is an inverse 
relation between the average number of inflected forms of each dictionary-word 
(i.e. the degree of inflection of the language) and the number of different dic- 
tionary-words. Exactly such a relationship was found between Latin and 
English. The striking fact is that for those languages the various factors in- 
cluding the degree of inflection and the size of dictionary vocabulary used, united 
in producing word-frequency distribution curves almost identical in shape at 
the bottom, while the curve for literary French shows an excessive number of 
infrequent words. Further observations may conceivably show that the ‘stand- 
ard curve’ is not of such general application as has been thought; or that French 
(or one or more particular types of French) is now in dis-equilibrium. The 
evidence so far available suggests that the latter is the more likely finding, 
though once again it seems wise to postpone further speculation until there is 
further evidence. 

Though our French data have not furnished answers to the various questions 
raised, they have helped to formulate a number of problems and to point the 
way toward their eventual solution.” 


18 This paper has profited by correspondence with Dr. Martin Joos, who made several 
useful suggestions as to the presentation of the material. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GERMANIC WEAK PRETERITE 
EDWARD H. SEHRT, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
[A review of the theory that the Germanic weak preterite is derived from the 2d 
person singular middle of the Indo-European root-aorist.] 

The recent article in Lana. 19.19-26 (1943) is another attempt to get at that 
baffling problem, the Germanic weak preterite. I cannot see that the author 
has come any nearer a solution than his predecessors, who have paid little or no 
attention to an observation made by O. Behaghel to J. Wackernagel (cf. KZ 
30.313) as early as 1887, that Gmc. *wuldés = Skt. vrthds. This equation has 
never been rejected in itself, but simply because of its alleged inability to explain 
other Germanic forms, such as Goth. iddjés without the dental, and West 
Germanic pret. pl. neridum, worhtum, ku(n)bum without the é (nasid-é-dum 
etc.; cf. Collitz, Das schwache Priteritum 19). The Behaghel-Wackernagel 
theory, which was accepted by Streitberg in his Urg. Gr. 339, was further 
strengthened in an article by Sievers (IF 42.212 [1924]). ‘Der Typus der im 
Altindischen tatsachlich belegten (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar §834) Formen 
wie dyukthaés (RV 1.94.10), amukthas wiirde in der Tat ganz genau dem von 
got. bauhtés, wissés entsprechen, der von ai. agathds, atathis, *amathds (belegt 
ist 3. Sing. amata) zu W. gam, tan, man dem von got. mundés, kunpés, pihiés; 
der von dkrthads (RV 5.30.8), avrthas, adrthas, ahrthas, dprthas, asrsthas dem von 
got. waurhtés, baurftés, gadaurstés, auch skuldés und (abgesehen vom Ablaut) 
auch wildés (neben ahd. woltés u.d). Fiir pahta, brahta, aihta, ohta, *sdhta, 
*modsa und anderes (Beitr. 9.562 ff.) stimmen allerdings die medialen Ablauts- 
verhaltnisse nicht, aber man muss ja sowieso bei der spezifischen Um- und 
Ausbildung der ganzen Gruppe im Germanischen mit einer ausgleichenden 
Auseinandersetzung zwischen Aktivem und Medialem einerseits, zwischen 
Aoristischen und Nichtaoristischen andrerseits rechnen.’ This latter statement 
holds true for the Greek first aorist passive in -Onv! (cf. &-66-Ons : é-60-ro = 
d-di-thah : d-di-ta; é-xrd-Ons : é-xra-ro = d-k§a-thah : d-k§a-ta, which very prob- 
ably, under the influence of the second aorist passive éuavnv, guavn by the side of 
éudvns, became é660nv, é660n by the side of the original 2566ns.? 

The examples from the Gothic quoted by Sievers (bauhtés, wissés, mundés, 
kunpés, pihtés, waurhtés, baurftés, gadaurstés, skuldés) show reduced, i.e. root- 
aorist, grade of the radical syllable and lack of a middle, i.e. stem-vowel. These 
verbs are therefore primary, with the exception of kunpés, and are the starting- 
point for the development of the weak preterite in Germanic which was then 
extended to the causatives and denominatives (nasjan, dailjan etc.). 

If we should wish to set up a paradigm for Primitive Germanic it would 

1 Brugmann, Vgl. Gr.” 2.3.172 ff, 645; E. Schwyzer, Griech. Gr. 1.757, 762; J. Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gr. 1.120. 

2 That the Germanic weak preterite and the Greek aorist passive started from one person 
of the tense should occasion no surprise; cf. the 2d sing. in r in Old Norse, which was ex- 


tended to the 3d sing. and then in the modern dialects to the whole paradigm. Cf. also the 
t-preterite in Irish (Pedersen, Kelt. Gr. 2.377). 
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probably look something like the following: *wuldé(m)* *wuldés *wuldé(t) *wul- 
dum(t) *wuldup(i) *wuldun (= -nt). The plural forms had most likely the 
same inflectional endings as the strong preterite (hulpum, hulpup, hulpun) 
without the medial -dé- (-ié-) found in Gothic only (wuldédum, bauhtédum). 
This is assumed because no other Germanic language has it (OHG woltum, OE 
woldon etc.). The -dé- (-ié-) in Gothic has been extended from the singular 
and inserted before the -d (-wm), despite the fact that the -d- is in reality the sign 
of the preterite tense. This explanation is supported by the form zddjédum 
without d because of its absence in the singular (zddjés). Probably the Primitive 
Germanic preterite plural of the causatives and denominatives (*nasi-dum, 
*daili-dum, *salbd-dum) facilitated the Gothic innovation. 

The extension of the weak preterite to the derivative verbs, which originally 
had no tenses and naturally had to form these when needed, is a purely Germanic 
development. In Greek the denominative jo- verbs borrowed an s-aorist and a 
x-perfect from the so-called strong verbs. In Sanskrit the causatives used the 
reduplicated aorist for their preterite and a periphrastic form for their perfect.‘ 
In Germanic these derivatives simply used the new formation, because they 
already had in their so-called past participle, ie. verbal adjective (nasid-, 
salbéd-; cf. Lat. monitus, amdtus), the main factor for their past tense (bugjan 
bauhta bauhts, munan munda munds = nasjan nasida nasips). The correctness 
of this view is verified by kunpa,’ whose ) comes from the verbal adjective 
kunp-s; the participial force of the word is clearly observable in Gothic: azpis- 
taulé unsara ... kunba jah anakunnaida fram allaim mannam = 4 émvorodn jyadv 
... Ywuokouern kal dvaywwokouern bro ravtwr avOpwrwv (II Cor. 3.2). 

Another stumbling-block in the path of a clear understanding of the origin 
and development of the weak preterite are the five West Germanic forms repre- 
sented in OS habda, libda, hogda, lagda, sagda. These are usually looked upon 
as originally formed without medial vowel and as having -bd- and -gd- from IE 
bh and gh + t, in contrast to Gothic, Old High German, and Old Norse [?] (ef. 
Goth. habaida, libaida, hugida, lagida). This view seems to be supported by 
the Gothic noun gahugds (OE gehygd, OS gihugd, OHG gihuct). It is unfortu- 
nate that not one of the other four verbs has a -ti abstract noun beside it. Also, 
past participles (adjj.) in -to- were no doubt lacking in some of these verbs; 
cf. the duratives, Goth. liban (no pp. in OHG), hugjan, haban (pp. occurs but 
once, Collitz 85). The value of gahugds for the problem depends on whether 
we accept Collitz’ theory (Schw. Prit. 109 ff.) of the applicability of Grassmann’s 
and Bartholomae’s laws to Germanic, and the etymologies that he proposes 
for the verbs cited above. The other point of view—namely, that Gothic and 
Old High German (and Old Norse?) have retained the original form with the 
middle vowel and that the noun gahugds is an analogical formation after gamunds 
(OE [ge]lmynd, OHG gimunt)—is well represented by Frings and Flasdieck.® 


3 I disregard here Runic tawido etc., for which several interpretations are possible. Cf. 
Collitz 130 ff.; Hirt, Hdb. d. Urg. 2.155; Kieckers. Hdb. d. vgl. got. Gr. 256. 

‘Hirt, Idg. Gr. 4.231, 301. 

5M. H. Jellinek, Gesch. d. got. Spr. 79. 

6 Th. Frings, Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum 40.21 (1921); H. M. Flasdieck, Untersu- 
chungen iiber die germanischen schwachen Verben III. Klasse 160-1 (1935). 
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Inasmuch as these scholars have very concisely summed up the facts as they 
see them, I shall quote Frings’ own words: 


WSchulzes erklarung von lezde, lagda nach sette, satta, die neben der bedeutungsverwant- 
schaft auch die tibereinstimmende bildungsart der st. v. beriicksichtigt, ist ein ausserst 
gliicklicher griff. damit scheint mir nun auch die erklaérung fiir asichs. sagda, habda, hogda, 
hugda, libda, gisagd, gihabd, gilibd und die entsprechenden ags. formen gefunden. es sind 
nichts als analogische weiterbildungen. mit settian : satia, *gisat(t) = leggian : lagda, 
*gilagd = seggian : sagda, gisagd (umgekehrt Méller PBBeitr. 7.473) war der anstoss zur 
serienbildung gegeben; kein wunder, dass die bindevocallosen neubildungen den nérdlichen, 
ingwaonischen gegenden des wgm. zukommen, die den j-typus im prasens durchfiihren oder 
bevorzugen. von den seltenen mittelvocallosen fallen des ahd. sind die hapta von Is. M. 
das hafda, hadde des Leid. Will., hata der rhfrk. Ps. die nichsten nachbarn des habda, hadda, 
hatta der andfrk. Ps. und des asiichs. hafda, habda, habda (b aus dem prisens) ... . bei 
huggen griffen die neubildungen tiber das rhfrk. (O) bis ins alem. (B) hinein, aber charak- 
teristischerweise nicht ins bair. (das viel umstrittene got. gahugds stért mich nicht, es ist 
eine germ. neubildung nach der got. formel muns ‘gedanke’ : gamunds ‘andenken’ = hugs 
‘sinn’ : gahugds ‘gesinnung’”’). man denke nicht daran, diese hd. fille gegen mich zu 
wenden! auch fiir die alte zeit miissen wir mit der vorstellung von geschlossenen und 
consequenten dialektgebieten griindlich aufriumen; da wo der Is. entstand, kann einmal 
hebben gegolten haben. so stimm ich auch der erklarung von Is. saghida, das wie sohhitun, 
rohhitun aus sagda gereckt sein soll, freudig zu. 


Whichever view we take (hugida or hugda, habaida or habda), there can be no 
doubt concerning an original Indo-European suffixal -t- in these formations. 

Still another controversial and difficult chapter in the history of the weak 
preterite is Gothic iddja and its connection with OE @éode. It is of course im- 
possible to state with certainty from what Indo-European tense the form de- 
veloped—granting that it is derived from the root 74. But let us assume an 
Indo-European aorist or imperfect e-ja-t = Skt. dydt, and assume that the 
Primitive Germanic forms were as follows: *ij6m *ijés *ij6t *ij6m(i) *1j5p(2) 
*ij6nt, then the similarity of the endings would put the verb at once under the 
influence of the weak preterite (*wuldém *wuldés *wuldét) and bring about the 
formation of an analogical plural *7j6dum *ijddup *ij6dun. This would have 
yielded for Gothic iddja *iddjés iddja *iddjédum *iddjédup *iddjédun, the 2d 
singular and the whole plural replacing the 6 with é after the regular weak verb 
(nasidés, salbidés, |habaidés, nasidédum etc.). In Old English, however, the 
original *ijdum *ij6dun became *iddun and then éodon. From the plural the 
d was introduced into the singular. 


THE IMPERATIVE IN SPOKEN FINNISH 
THOMAS A. SEBEOK, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


In spoken Finnish! the imperative mode occurs in the 2d person singular, the 
1st person plural, and the 2d person plural. In each form it is marked by one 


7 Another possibility is that gahugds stands for *gahuhts with the second h having been 
replaced in Prim. Germanic by the g of hugjan. The final ¢ then became d by assimilation. 
There is some support for this view in OHG (cf. Schatz, Ahd. Gr. 165), where gihuht—not 
only in Notker! cf. OE hyht—sometimes appears as gihugt with reference to the verb 
huggen, hugis. OHG also has quite a number of examples of gt becoming ct (Schatz 164 ff.). 


1 This paper was read at the 1944 summer meeting of the Linguistic Society. 
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or more suffixes, and in spoken Finnish exhibits certain interesting features 
presenting a different picture from the one found in Finnish grammars, which 
do not generally deal with the colloquial forms. 

Any Finnish noun or verb can be analyzed into a stem and one or more suf- 
fixes. A stem belongs either to type i (single morpheme) or to type ii (with 
morpheme alternant), and is frequently subject to various morphophonemic 
changes before a given suffix. The most common of these is the one symbolized 
by the formula C*V > CVC, where * stands for one of the phonemes (such as 
/p, t, k/) of the morphophoneme C before a vowel, and » for the corresponding 
phoneme (such as /v, d, 0/) when the vowel is followed by a consonant in the 
same syllable. 

In the 2d person singular the mark of the imperative is the suffix -?. This 
morpheme is of special interest in the spoken language from the point of view 
of morphophonemics. The morphophoneme ? includes the following phonemes 
as contextual or free variants: 

(1) /?h/ > [0h] ~ [hh]; e.g. /tule?han meille/ ‘come to us’ > [tulehan 
meille] ~ [tulehhan meille], /mene? huoneeseesi/ ‘go into your room’ > [mene 
huoneeseesi] ~ [meneh huoneeseesi]. 

(2) /?C-h/ > [CC]; e.g. /laula? laulu/ ‘sing the song’ > [laulal laulu], /ala?- 
pas/ ‘start, will you’ > [alappas]. 

(3) /?V/ > [?V] ~ [OV], /?#/ > [?#] ~ [0%]; eg. /aja? ulos/ ‘chase him 
out’ > [aja? ulos] ~ [aja ulos], /pane? ¥ / ‘put’ > [pane?] ~ [pane]. 

(4) In the morpheme /al’?/ ‘don’t’, the ? is [h] before /h/, [0] in all other 
positions; but before /V/, there is a free variant [?], and before /C/, a free 
variant [C]. Thus /ala? heitaé/ ‘don’t throw’ > [alah heita], /ala?pas/ ‘do not’ 
> [alapais] ~ [alappas], /4l4? ui/ ‘don’t swim’ > [ala? ui] ~ [ala uil. 

The -? is always added to the vowel stem and acts as C in the formula CVC; 
hence its presence is shown clearly even when the allophone is [0]. For instance, 
/alkaa/ ‘to begin’ has stem form /alka-/; with suffix -?, /*alka?/ > /ala?/ 
[ala?] ~ [ala] (in other words, /-ka-/ ~ /-0a?-/). 

In the Ist person plural the mark of the imperative is the suffix /-ka-/ followed 
by the personal suffix /-mme/, before which the /-a-/ doubles: /-kaamme/; 
thus /alka-ka-a-mme/ ‘let’s begin’. This is the form found mostly in literary 
Finnish; but in actual usage the form is very seldom recorded. For /alkaka- 
amme/ we get the form /aletaan/ ‘let’s begin’, for /menkiimme/ we get the 
form /menniin/ ‘let’s go’, and so forth. These new forms are to be analyzed 
as follows. 

To the stem (consonant of type ii), such as /men-/, of the verb /menna/ 
‘to go’, we add the suffix complex /-(t)ta(?)(h)xn/. Because of the /?/ [0], 
/-tta-/ > /-ta-/; /menta-/ > /menna-/ (/nt/ > /nn/) > /menni-/ (vowel 
harmony); then we add /-hxn/, where /x/ = /i/ (immediately preceding 
vowel); finally /mennihin/ > /mennain/ (contraction). 

The suffix complex thus described is the passive suffix of Finnish, but used 
here for the imperative. (Strictly speaking, only the /-(t)ta(?)/ is the passive 
suffix, and /-(h)xn/ is the impersonal suffix always following the former.) 

In the 2d person plural the mark of the imperative is again /-ka-/. In spoken 
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Finnish this is simply added to the stem, and doubles its vowel: /syékii/ ‘eat’. 
In the literary form it may be followed by the personal suffix /-tte/ : /syékaatte/ 
‘eat ye’. 

The suffix /-ko-/, often given in Finnish grammars as the mark of the ‘third 
person singular and plural imperative’, is in reality the optative suffix and is to 
be treated separately. 


FRENCH veule ‘WEAK, EFFETE’ 
LEO SPITZER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The state of our etymological knowledge of this word is excellently sum- 
marized by REW® §9439: 


*vo us ‘fliegend’. 

Afrz. veule ‘eitel’, ‘leer’, nfrz. veule ‘schlaff’, ‘weichlich’.—Zussg.: afrz. vanvole 
‘nichtige Sache’, volgrain ‘Spreu’, volgrener ‘fliegen machen’.—Thomas, Mél. 
214. (Zweifelhaft; VOLA Diez 698 ist begrifflich, din. hvegl, schwed. vdgel ‘unstet’ 
Vising, NTF. n.v. 7, 33 formell schwierig.) 


Meyer-Liibke’s uncertainty about a Lat. *volus (from volare) as reflected in 
French veule has been ignored by Meillet-Ernout, who state (s.v. volo): ‘il semble 
en outre [besides such compounds as velivolus, flammivolus etc.] d’aprés le témoig- 
nage des l[angues] romanes, qu’il y ait eu un simple *velus’, but veule is only 
French, not Romance, so that, a priori, an intra-French coinage is more likely, 
and the coinage of a *volus after velivolus etc. could be paralleled only by such 
cases as a *sapius formed after nesapius (according to Schuchardt; but this 
*sapius is not necessary in order to account for Fr. sage, v. REW s.v. sapidus). 
A *volus, formed in Latin outside of a compound, is really quite suspect. 

Evidently OF vanvole must be immediately eliminated: the original form can 
best be understood by the adverbial phrase a la venvole, which contains ventum 
+ the imperative of voler: ‘A la [fagon, maniére etc.]: vole [au] vent’; compare, 
on the one hand, Fr. faire qch. a la diable, a la va-te-faire fiche etc., and, on the 
other, the Fr. noun vol-au-vent. This is the explanation tacitly suggested by 
Darmesteter, Mots composés 234. Now this phrase is attested only in the 16th 
century; the OF examples all contain a predicatively used venvole (tenir a legiere 
et a venvole une femme; quanque tu diz si est venvole) which means ‘trifles’, and 
can be explained as ‘a thing to which one can only say: vole [au] vent’. 

As for OF volgrener, volgrain, we may accept, on the basis of the vo(lu)granum 
of DuCange, a *voligranum ‘chaff’, which would be consonant with a *voli- 
used in compounds,' but does not encourage us to accept a simple *volus. 

As concerns OF vuele, a *volus should have given OF *vuel, which has hitherto 
been attested only once, in the Psalter of Metz. The usual form is vuele, vole, 
of which the -e is not favorable to the assumption of a paroxytone as etymon 


! But this etymology does not fully convince me: the forms bougrain, vougrain, mentioned 
by Thomas, have alongside them such forms as Picard vilgrain ‘criblures, menues pailles’ 
(Corblet), a virgrain from a chart of 1401 (in DuCange s.v. vogranum). I suggest vil(e) 
granum (cf. *vilia [from vilis] > Ital. vigliaccio, vigliaccolo ‘criblures, menues pailles’, 
REW §9328) with a phonetic development similar to that of protonic -el- in del(i)catus > 
OF dougié. The vo(lu)granum of DuCange is only a Latinization of the French words. 
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(collu > col etc.). Moreover, it has as yet not been remarked that OF vuele 
has a purely Picardian area. The first example quoted by the Dict. gén., 
Bloch etc., as of the 12th century, is: Cele ki le cuer a mout vuele [: seule] inthe 
fabliau Du prestre qu’on porte (Montaiglon, Recueil général des Fabliaux des 
XIII*¢ et XIV® [!!] siécles 4.2)—a Picard text, as is shown by such forms as 
crienc, cuic, pieche, chi, eslongant in the immediate neighborhood of our line. 
The first text to contain the abstract noun veulie (which precedes MnF veulerie) 
is in the Picard Canchons Maistre Adan de la Hale ed. R. Berger (1900) n° 
28, p. 425: ‘par leur conte veulié’ (translated: ‘durch ihre prunkhafte Eitelkeit’) 
and n° 35, p. 489: ‘Chertes bien doit m’ame esste iree, Ki vauroit vivre sainte- 
ment, Cant li cors a veulié tant, Par cui déust estre sauve’ (translated: ‘Sicher 
muss meine Seele wohl betriibt sein, die fromm leben méchte, da der Leib nach 
Nichtigem strebt, durch welchen (durch dessen Vermittlung) sie hatte erlést 
(selig) werden sollen’; veulié is explained by Berger: ‘wie vanité ... = “eitele, 
nichtige Dinge’”’, ‘‘Eiteles, Nichtiges”’). Tobler-Lommatzsch list two verbs 
aveuler, aveulir with the meaning ‘to annihilate, destroy’ (e.g. ‘Avec chou se 
refroident trestout li seculer ... On les voit tout partout de leur dons reculer; 
Ils metent leur ententes a leur biens aveuiler, A leurs femmes commandent tous 
leurs dons anuler; toute gentillecche par est trop aveulie’), which are attested 
exclusively in the Picard Gilles le Muisit. 

Now if we remember that aveugle ‘blind’ has in Picard a form without -g- 
(cf. FEW s.v. ab oculis: Tournay, 13th century, aveule; today Picard aveule, 
Lilles avule etc.), which is parallel to -bl- > -l- in Aucassin et Nicolete (afulés, 
pules etc.) we can see that the Old Picard vuele is simply the local variant of 
aveugle. That ab oculis > aveugle was wrongly analyzed as a-veugle (with the 
French prefix a-) is indicated by the form a veuglettes instead of a aveuglettes 
in the 15th-16th centuries (Godefroy), as well as from OF enveogler, desveogler 
(FEW), the former of which is preserved in Eng. to inveigle (older enveigle; cf. 
OF: le siecle ot aveulé ‘er hatte die Leute getéuscht’, Tobler-Lommatzsch s.v. 
avogler). Why not admit a regressive formation veu(g)le from a-veu(g)le? 

As for the semantic development, the passage from the Picard (Amiens) poet 
Gautier de Coincy (v. Godefroy, Compl.) can enlighten us: 


L’amor s’amie li benda 

Si fort les ielz qu’il ne vit goute: 
La mere Dieu oublia toute: 

Si fu veulez qu’il ne se crut 
D’amer cele ne se recrut. 


It is evident that the hero of this tale has been blinded by earthly love to the 
love of the Virgin: this is his ‘vanity’ or ‘moral weakness’. The same Gautier 
de Coincy says (Tobler-Lommatzsch): ‘[Le] cuer[s] avoit despars et aveule; Ne 
cremoit dieu, ordre ne reule’, a passage exactly synonymous with the one con- 
taining veule.2 Augustine developed this vein when he spoke of oculi cordis— 


18 In Speculum 19.84 vole is found in a Sotte Chanson which contains also the Picard- 
ian form esioule (< stipula), the variant of standard OF estouble. 

2 The use of aveugle illustrated above is simply the continuation of an Old Testament 
tradition (Jeremiah 4.21 ‘Audi, popule stulte, qui non habes cor: qui habentes oculos non 
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which became a well-known metaphor for the Middle Ages. Thus a vuele 
‘blind, vain, not knowing moral or religious truth’ is easily explainable in that 
moral atmosphere. A sentence such as ‘si aveulerent per la froidure de leur 
pechiet’ (translating caligabant, cf. Tobler-Lommatzsch) ‘they were blinded, 
they were wrapped in vanity’ is one example among hundreds. Especially 
frequent in the Bible is the phrase ‘to strike with blindness’, used of the deliberate 
act of God intended to test his people: Deut. 28.28 ‘Percutiat te Dominus 
amentia, et caecitate, ac furore mentis, Et palpes in meridie, sicut palpare solet 
caecus in tenebris, et non dirigas vias tuas. Omnique tempore calumniam sus- 
tineas, et opprimaris violentia, nec habes, qui liberet te’. Krom such passages 
we can understand OF aveulir -er ‘to annihilate’, lit. ‘to strike with blindness’.® 
It is not easy to explain the form vole (‘volage, vain’) which appears often 
coupled with vain (Rutebeuf: ‘cors, paroles vainfe]s et voles’, Godefroy s.v. 
vole). Is this to be understood as a shortening of the [a la] venvole treated above? 
I prefer to start from the form avogle, amply attested in Tobler-Lommatzsch, 
which shows a learned treatment very likely in a word that was not a popular 
term in France (where caecus and orbus were only gradually replaced by the 
medical phrase ab oculis, cf. FEW): the reduction to volg]le is easily conceived. 
As for the farther development of veule, Bloch writes: ‘Mot ancien, qui parait 
signifier au moyen Age “léger”’, sens conservé en picard, mais qui n’est devenu 
usuel qu’au XVIII° siécle, comme terme familier au sens de ‘‘mou, faible’; ce 
sens parait s’étre développé dans la langue du jardinage en parlant d’un arbre 
sans force, ou d’une terre légére’ (texts of the 16th century in Godefroy, Compl.). 
The Picard form must have taken on a more earthy meaning (‘arable’), and as 
an agricultural term came to the Ile-de-France: Picardy is a fertile plain, and 
the terms used by its farmers may have spread (cf. e.g. Fr. coure, originally the 
Picard variant of coudre). Still today Picardy is the section of France which 
preserves the original meaning (Hécart, Corblet): veule ‘léger, étourdi’, terre 
(pate) veule ‘légére’, ‘meuble, aisée & remuer’. This detail again points to the 
original habitat of the word. On the area of this veule see De Chambure. 





videtis’; Is. 43.8 ‘Educ foras populum caecum et oculos habentem’): the blindness of the 
heart was always chastized by the Prophets; it is characteristic of Hebrew style to represent 
the mental by the physical (‘to open the eyes’, ‘the night of blindness receded from him’ 
etc.). 

3 As late a writer as Bossuet, whose style is nourished on the Bible, has used this set of 
metaphors in the concluding chapter of his Discours sur l’histoire universelle, where he 
summarizes the influence of Divine Providence on history: ‘Il [God] connaft la sagesse hu- 
maine, toujours courte par quelque endroit; il l’éclaire, il étend ses vues, et puis il l’aban- 
donne & ses ignorances; il l’aveugle, il la précipite, il la confond par elle-méme; elle s’enve- 
loppe, elle s’embarrasse dans ses propres subtilités .... L’Egypte, autrefois si sage, 
marche enivrée, étourdie et chancelante, parce que le Seigneur a répandu I’esprit de vertige 
dans ses conseils; elle ne sait plus ce qu’elle fait, elle est perdue. Mais que les hommes ne 
s’y trompent pas: Dieu redresse quand il lui plait le sens égaré; et celui qui insultoit 4 l’aveu- 
glement des autres tombe lui-méme dans des ténébres plus épaisses ... .’ Cf. the identical 
wording in the Oraison funébre de Henriette-Marie de France. 

‘It is true that the map AVEUGLE of the ALF shows forms with -l- alone, also in Belgium, 
Lorraine and Franche-comté; the earliest attestation and the semantic development of 
veule, however, seem definitely to point to Picardy. 
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Our case is once again an example of the ‘latin superflu’ which is rampant 
in our etymological dictionaries, and of the tendency of lexicographers to cut 
through a word family, when the semantic development is not immediately evi- 
dent to them: thus Tobler-Lommatzsch separate aveuler, aveulir ‘to annihilate’ 
from avogler, avoglir ‘to blind’, although they list av(e)uler, aveulir forms under 
the latter items; and thus Godefroy isolates the articles veule, vole, veul from 
aveugle—while the etymologists follow suit, reconstructing a chimerical Lat. 
*yolus on the basis of a word which is represented only in French and is, in 
fact, only a dialectal variant of a metaphorical (Biblical) use of a current French 
word. 


ANSWER TO MR. BLOOMFIELD (LANGUAGE 20.45) 
LEO SPITZER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


I am grateful to Professor Bloomfield who, by printing in its entirety my dis- 
cussion of his principles, has, in accord with the wise and noble policy of Frederick 
the Great (‘niederhingen!’), thereby given my remarks currency among the 
readers of this journal. But I am disappointed that he contents himself with 
brushing them aside as ‘tertiary responses” or, as I would express it, ‘linguistic 
folklore’ (of course, they are folklore only provided Mr. Bloomfield’s way of 
thinking is the truly scientific one—and, conversely, his remarks are linguistic 
folklore if mine is scientific), and that he does not answer the two main questions 
I raised: 1. how he can, as a mechanist, be willing to use the terms basic in our 
linguistics ‘Indo-European’, ‘Vulgar Latin’, ‘Proto-Romance’ etc., which are of 
mentalistic and even speculative origin; 2. why a stylistic study such as I am 
in the habit of undertaking, should be any more daring than is the reconstruction 
of Proto-Romance. 

Now, Mr. Bloomfield contends that the mechanists, for all their refusal to 
use mentalistic terms and explanations, must not be thought of as neglecting to 
observe any part of human behavior: they even believe that, with their non- 
mentalistic terminology, they can describe human behavior more completely 
than can the mentalists. I am still waiting to see, for example, a more complete 
description of a poetic style offered by an anti-mentalist. I have surely not 
found in LANGUAGE any stylistic study, whether mentalistic or anti-mentalistic— 
which would imply, at least in my opinion, that this journal, in spite of its title, 
does not cover the complete field of linguistics. I have even observed that a 
certain member of the group of anti-mentalists failed to RECOGNIZE the stylistic 


1I confess that I do not quite understand this term: we are told that there is a primary 
response to language when someone speaks a language; a secondary one when someone 
speaks about language (and then one is alert and good-humored—though the contents of 
the speech are quite conventional); a tertiary one when someone reacts to observations 
of an expert linguist (and then one is excited and hostile because his ideas are aberrant 
from conventional thinking). 

I would rather think the logical sequence to be: 1. to speak a language; 2. to speak about 
language, whether (a) as linguist or (b) as layman; 3. to speak about linguistic theories, 
whether (a) as linguist or (b) aslayman. Thus the hostile attitude of the layman described 
by Bloomfield belongs only to 3b, not to 3a. I am interested in this pedantic distinction, 
because I beg to be listed under 3a. 
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nature of a problem he was treating (as I shal! point out in a forthcoming article 
in Italica). 

Frankly, however, I do not see how any anti-mentalist could write on stylistics. 
If we grant, for the moment, to the mechanists that they, in contradiction with 
the majority of mankind, must avoid such vague terms as ‘soul’ until they have 
redefined them in terms of biology and sociology, the fact remains that poets 
belong to that odd majority who do not wait upon such a redefinition but count 
with the influence of language on the responsive souls of their fellowmen—.e. 
with the influence of style. Here, then, is a ‘mechanism’ at work which the 
mechanists, presumably, will be able to deal with only on that far-away day when 
style can be defined in terms of bio-sociology.* A mentalist would not deny 
that there enters into the latter sciences what he calls the soul; aware, however, 
of the fact that language represents the first attempt at science and that science 
is only a more perfectioned language,” he follows the path taken by his mother 
tongue and is satisfied to use the term ‘soul’ for the complex of all the hitherto 
unknown factors. He can do this because, like his forbears, he has recognized 
the existence of an entity with a creative force (of whatever ingredients this 
entity may be formed); it is a mythologem, perhaps, but no more so than what 
was originally expressed by the word ‘rain’ which was used long before the 
pheromenon was scientifically analyzed. Now the anti-mentalists seem to me 
to behave like primitives who would despise to apperceive the entity ‘rain’ 
and consequently would be unable to use the phenomenon to irrigate their fields— 
waiting until the day when they would have analyzed the ‘concept of rain’. 
In short, the anti-mentalistic linguist denies the human experience that has 
accumulated in his own language. 

It is rather amusing to watch Mr. Bloomfield himself in the self-imposed con- 
flict with his mother tongue in which I see him. As concerns his own practical 
life, he is quick to recognize, in the behavior of an acquaintance, an educated 
layman deaf to Mr. Bloomfield’s arguments, that thing he is accustomed to call 
in English ‘anger’—though he must apologize before his anti-mentalistic con- 
science (note 7) for using this word before the bio-sociological re-definition is yet 
achieved. We mentalists, though equally ignorant of the bio-sociological factors 
of anger, have no scruples in positing an entity ‘anger’ and in observing its 
activity. But we could not expect a scholar with the scruples of Mr. Bloom- 
field to study the influence of ‘anger’ on speech—which is a reality: just consider 
the style, even the phonetic style, of Hitler! 

Any given word in a language expresses, in fact, more than can be distinguished 
by analysis in the corresponding phenomenon of nature: it implies a synthesis of 
different parts into a whole, and the whole is more than the parts, as Plato al- 


1a Style and the efficacy of style, although not reducible to bio-sociology, are realities. 
So, too, is that particular Stimmung evoked in us by the moon—although, as far as I know, 
not yet reducible to natural forces. Would a description of the moon containing no men- 
tion of its evocative powers be complete? 

2 I quote these two sentences from the mottoes of R. von Mises, Ein kleines Handbuch 
des Positivismus. 
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ready knew. By the word ‘rain’ more is indicated than falling drops, wetness, 
lines drawn through space; by the word ‘style’, more than choice of words, con- 
structions, rhythms. And this positing of a unit is what one may call the crea- 
tive aspect of the words of language: that underlying synthesis whereby they 
have foreshadowed science. By destroying the units given by our language we 
simply sap science. 

The truth is that, as a result of their expectant attitude toward the bliss to 
come from the God of socio-biology, and as a result of their over-scrupulous 
attitude toward all our human experience as codified in language, the mechanists 
deprive themselves hic et nunc of working possibilities in their own field. The 
consequence is that they work by preference in those sections where the me- 
chanical is most obvious, in phonetics and morphology (the phonemic frills de- 
ceive no one); there is a mutual attraction between scholarly fields and scholarly 
personalities: a mechanist will prefer to see mechanical facts. In my opinion, 
the aloofness of LanauaGE from the mental can not be due to the accident (as 
Mr. Bloomfield would have it) that anti-mentalistic contributors ‘send in more 
material’; it is due to the paralyzing effect of the latter’s ideology upon the 
observation of the creative activities of the human mind. And, of course, a 
natural selection has already taken place in the case of this journal; one does not 
send an article based on the capitalistic creed to the Daily Worker! It has 
surely been my policy to submit to LANGUAGE only those articles which have a 
chance to conform with the trends followed by the other writers: I would not, 
for example, have submitted to this journal my article Why Does Language 
Change?—a part of which Mr. Bloomfield has so gracefully made accessible to 
the readers of this journal. 

And is it really true that the mechanists have described linguistic facts of any 
nature better than have previous schools? I challenge any one to cite a general 
phenomenon of language which they have either discovered or better described 
on the basis of their biologico-sociological knowledge. The group predomi- 
nantly represented in LANGUAGE are connected with the neogrammarian school, 
whose work and method they continue; and it is the neogrammarians of the more 
positivistic type, at that, which they follow, of the Brugmann, not the Delbriick 
wing (for Delbriick dealt with syntax, a mentalistic field, and ‘all of Nature said 
O to him’, as the late American Latinist Tenney Frank once wrote—in an evi- 
dently obsolete animistic style). I hope not to be unjust when I say that the 
mechanists appear to me somewhat in the light of battered neogrammarians who 
have got new wind into their sails with the philosophy of Watson et al; while 
their humanitarian ideology is more fervent than was that of their predecessors, 
it has only revived old methods. 

The general ideology which prompts Mr. Bloomfield to advocate anti-men- 
talism in linguistics is inspired by his belief that, on the purely scientific plane, 
the abandonment of mentalism has brought about our domination of Nature, 
and that our failure, on the social plane, to bring about a better order of human 
relationship is due to the persistence of mentalistic habits. But I would say 
that inundations of the Mississippi or explosions in mines have not altogether 
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been prevented for all our scientific, unmentalistic knowledge—as little, indeed, 
as the Hitler explosion was prevented, though Nietzsche and Scheler have shown 
the influence of individual, social, national resentment. It is not because we do 
not know the forces active in nature and in man that we are so often unable to 
prevent catastrophes in both realms, but because of the particular concatenation 
or the colossal dimensions of circumstances in which the well-known forces appear, 
and also (and this is especially true in the realm of human relationship) because 
our will and imagination too often lag behind our knowledge. And the reduction 
of the human soul to biology and sociology will do little for mankind; on the 
contrary, it will undermine the belief of man in himself and thereby bring about 
catastrophes hitherto unknown to mankind. This lack of belief in man’s ‘him- 
self’ has already, in fact, brought about the Hitler catastrophe—which would 
have been impossible had Hitler’s resentment not counted with the automatic 
and behavioristic, in fact the animal-like, the ape-like and the tameable, in 
human nature. 

Since I have been linguistically trained (in my juvenile days) by the neo- 
grammarians, Meyer-Liibke and Brugmann (although I later developed away 
from them toward their adversaries Schuchardt, Gilliéron, Meillet, Vossler), it 
will not do for Mr. Bloomfield, instead of answering my questions, to put my 
objections against him on one level with the ‘tertiary responses’ of the layman 
who talked nonsense about Chippewa—and to deal with me ‘diagnostically’. 
Anyone who likes may decide to secede from a group of normally thinking per- 
sons, declare their reactions against him as insane, and constitute himself the 
impervious diagnostician (‘You see how they act? They become angry—another 
indication of their insanity!’*). 

Nor is Mr. Bloomfield to represent his school as exposed to the situation of 
Galileo persecuted and abused by the ‘obscurantism’ of those who are unwilling 
to shed old habits of thought and speech. Quite apart from the fact that I know 
of no Galileo-like discovery, and, in fact, no new linguistic discovery at all, made 
by the anti-mentalists—just where is this new linguistics, based on bio-sociology, 
that one may put the finger on it? I have the impression that, in general, the 
mechanists spend their time too much in DEFENDING their PROGRAM and ATTACK- 
ING the FinpDs of others. And Mr. Bloomfield’s parallel invites another criti- 
cism: Galileo (as Koyré has shown) was a Platonist, who believed that the truths 


3 Getting angry is no prerogative of the mentalists; it is a characteristic reaction of any- 
one whose thinking habits are unexpectedly questioned. At a convention, mainly anti- 
mentalistically minded, of the Linguistic Society several years ago, heated objections were 
made against an attempt of mine to distinguish between Fr. vous ne pouvez pas discuter avec 
un fou and on ne peut pas ... , between Eng. you can’t take it with you and one can’t take it 
with one—on the basis of the greater ‘warmth of life’ of the first type. One of my opponents 
became visibly angry, and an eminent scholar who was present stated authoritatively and 
testily that, in his usage of the indefinite pronouns, and in the usage he had observed, there 
is no difference whatsoever between one and you. So much is it true that mechanistic 
habits of mind blind the scholar to the most elementary facts of, and blunt in him the 
Sprachgefiihl for, his own mother tongue. I assure Mr. Bloomfield that, on this occasion, 
I felt exactly about the ‘tertiary responses’ of fellow linguists as he feels about my own 
animadversions—rather in the mood of ‘Eppur si muove’. 
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discovered by the mathematician participate in God’s wisdom (i.e. he—just like 
his God—is a mentalist). And the scientific Descartes thought that there is no 
‘scientia athei’ since, without the certitude in God, science would be bereft of 
all certitude (as A. Gurwitsch will soon show in a forthcoming article): i.e. he 
thought mentalistically. In fact, the greatest mathematicians and physicists, 
Pascal, Malebranche, Leibniz, Newton were believers, i.e. mentalists (not to 
forget Einstein: ‘Is this calculation beautiful enough and simple enough for God 
to have thought it out?’). The men who have known the most about science 
did not work toward weakening man’s belief in his soul.’ I have the warmest 
feelings for my fellow linguist Leonard Bloomfield, whose talent and learning I 
admire. But how should I not be grieved, nay, be ‘angry’—not angry like an 
ignoramus shamed by a scholar in a casual conversation,’ but angry as one is at, 
a brother scholar whom we believe to be blinded to the extent that he must 
believe us to be blind—when I see him waste his glorious abilities by contributing 
to the spread of an agnosticism which is destined to sap and has sapped not onlv 
linguistics but science altogether. 

I happen to be one of those ‘obscurantists’ who believes with Saint Augustine: 
‘Noli foras ire; in interiore animae habitat veritas.’ The attempt to ignore the 
human soul as a creative entity (this is not new: pre-Socratic sophistry and pre- 
Goethian Enlightenment tried it) must destroy, along with the words of lan- 
guage, the science of language as a creative utterance of man, and thereby destroy 
the basis for any science—since, according to Descartes, certitude comes to 
science only with the possibility of inner evidence. We may remember the 
prayer of Voltaire’s Swiss Colonel: ‘God, if you exist, rescue my soul, if I have 
one!’; whoever speaks of the soul, doubter or believer, speaks of its Creator; 
Augustine made the inner evidence in the human soul dependent upon the evi- 
dence of God. After observing the development of science in different coun- 
tries, I firmly believe, and my years in America have only strengthened this 
belief, that there can be no real science without faith: religious or metaphysical. 
The great discoveries in the natural as in the humanistic sciences have been 
made under religious or metaphysical impulsion: in the attempt not to do away 


4It is simply not true to say that the avoidance of mentalistic terminology is no indica- 
tion of a weakening of beliefs in man. In those periods when it became no longer fashion- 
able to talk about God, this was a manifestation of ebbing faith; and this going underground 
of God encouraged the triumph of the Godless. 

5 Not all the reactions indicted by Bloomfield as present in the ‘tertiary responses’ of 
laymen may be treated so clinically as he would make it appear: ‘The knowledge that the 
linguist has in person investigated the topic under discussion does not alter this response’ 
(the hostile one). Why should it not be that common sense, at times, may call scholars 
back to that reality which they are all too prone to sacrifice in their investigations? What 
has not been investigated by scholars laboring under wrong presuppositions? The reac- 
tions, for example, of the cultured public against the over-liberal attitude of linguists to- 
ward change (this charge has been levelled at the French linguists Brunot and Meillet by 
Boulenger and Therive in their fascinating books Les soirées du grammar-club and Le 
francais langue morte?) and against the replacement in universities of ‘classical scholars in 
the old sense’ who spoke about concepts, by philologists, papyri readers, and robbers of 
tombs—this was healthy common sense. 
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with religion and metaphysics, but to refine them and solidify their foundations. 
I have been told that Faraday got his idea of the ‘field’ from the religious thinker 
Kierkegaard; and surely Dante discovered the modern linguistic idea of the 
xowwn by following through the pattern of the idea of God. Our linguistics and 
philology were born under the aegis of a religious and metaphysical renewal, as 
Mr. Bloomfield must concede (cf. my remarks on Diez and the ‘Urpflanze’). 
I persist in believing that there is no ‘scientia athei’—or, as Rabelais has said: 
‘science sans conscience [he means ‘faith’] n’est que ruine de |’4me’; the great 
German linguist, Ernst Lewy, recently wrote when reviewing the influence of our 
de-Christianized civilization on the modern languages, that the weakening of 
the idea of God is a signal for the weakening of causal thinking. A mono- 
theistic trend is at the basis of any scientific synthesis. When, on the contrary, 
the monotheistic pattern (I use this somewhat weaker phrase because the mono- 
theistic belief, even after having dwindled, leaves for centuries a wake in the 
thoughts of communities) disintegrates, everything crumbles; when one has lost 
the divine, one loses the power of abstraction, one cannot feel, cannot live for, 
an abstract thought; the table of values collapses; all things stand out uncon- 
nected, without halo or lustre (nothing is any more the ‘center of a paradise’, 
to borrow Novalis’ phrase); the senseless and the mechanic is accepted without 
scruples; calm wisdom is replaced by a busybody’s erudition, understanding by 
tabulations; books fall to pieces in a world of chaotic minds: the children in 
school can no longer construct a Latin period, grasp the meaning of a play, ex- 
plain a line—in short, the picture of our times has already been predicted: in 
Germany by Novalis’ Christenheit oder Europa (as early as 1797), in France by 
Péguy’s Notre jeunesse (1910). Into this picture fits the nihilism of the be- 
haviorists and anti-mentalists who do not know what the soul is. The anti- 
mentalist who has ceased to believe in the meaning of words belongs to a develop- 
ment that is logical within the process of cultural disintegration: yesterday one 
unlearned what God is, today one unlearns what the abstracts ‘soul’, ‘conscience’, 
‘anger’ are; tomorrow one will not know what the abstract ‘toothache’ is,* and, 
the day after tomorrow, what the notion of the abstract ‘rain’ is. Formerly, 
language was defined as sounds symbolizing concepts; now, since ‘concepts’,’ for 
all practical purposes, do not exist, language can no longer be studied by the 


6 Brother Spence in One Foot in Heaven is right in comparing the argument of an atheistic 
dentist against God (‘you can’t see him, you can’t grasp him’) to that of a man suffering 
from toothache who would contend that the abstract ‘toothache’ does not exist (‘you can’t 
see it, you can’t grasp it’). A clear case of the ‘revolt against language’ is the follow- 
ing: When in a meeting of historians the speaker had shown that neither the leaders of 
the French revolution nor the modern historians have ever been in agreement about the 
definition of that movement the discussion culminated in the rhetorical question of one 
cheerful debater: ‘Was there any French revolution?’ 

7™Mr. Bloomfield contends that anti-mentalistic lexicographers give definitions no 
different from those of mentalistic lexicographers; that they simply avoid, in their defini- 
tions, the phrase ‘the concept of’. I would say that this attitude is either hypocritical or 
disregardful of linguistic facts: either the mechanists want to avoid only the mentalistic 
WORD ‘concept’ while adopting its implications, or else they are going counter to the syn- 
tactic system of the language which distinguishes, for example, between ‘rain’ (a concept, 
and as such it is listed in all dictionaries) and ‘the rain, this rain’ etc. 
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linguist: when the anti-mentalist hears a word it must be mere flatus vocis to 
him.’ 

The periodical LANGUAGE stands today at the crossroads—as is true of our 
whole civilization. Will it follow the development which Mencken has sketched 
(‘we have thrown religion into the ashcan, let metaphysics follow’; he also con- 
tends that America is the only country in the world where religion is ‘ridiculous’), 
or will it re-establish faith, the basis of all science and of all civic life? The signs 
in these days, days not as happy as those which Mencken prefers to dream, fortu- 
nately point toward the latter: LANGUAGE must decide whether it will take a 
different course from that of the country. 


8 According to the mechanists, speech occurs by trigger effects produced by speech habits. 
But any observation of human behavior shows that mechanization is only the second phase 
after a creative period; by what miracle have sound and meaning been joined in the first 
place? The goose-stepping of the German soldiers is certainly a most striking case of 
mechanization; but the conception of this drill was certainly a ‘creative’ act on the part 
of the German military staff. 
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LINGUISTIC INTERLUDES. By EuGEene A. Nipa. Pp. 162. Glendale, Calif.: 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1944. 

MoRPHOLOGY, THE DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF WORDS. By EuGrEne A. Nipa. 
Vol. I, pp. 126; Vol. II, pp. 165. Glendale, Calif.: Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1944. 

Our science has been sadly in need of the two types of material which Nida 
herewith gives us: interesting presentation of the fundamentals of linguistics for 
the layman, and good teaching material for the most elementary phases of 
analysis. 

Linguistic Interludes is a series of dialogues featuring a descriptive linguist as 
chief protagonist, and several students, classicists, and rhetoricians to ask the 
questions. Within this framework Nida succeeds in covering the nuclear facts 
about language about which we all agree, very wisely staying away from the 
peripheral problems which are still the subjects of endless discussion. The 
presentation is all the more clear because, through the attitudes of his supple- 
mentary characters, he can show at each stage the contrast between the facts 
on one hand and the conventional grammar-school theories on the other. 

Though no one will dispute the content, I personally find the background and 
incidental dialogue most annoying. Neither linguists nor college students nor 
even classicists confine themselves quite as thoroughly to a diet of ginger ale and 
ice cream as do Nida’s characters. A less milk-and-water picture of the people 
who perform linguistic operations would have been more honest and therefore 
more effective. 

But this is a minor complaint. I have given the Linguistic Interludes to two 
laymen to read, and in each case the subjects of the experiment have grasped the 
fundamental scientific orientation more painlessly, and have attained a higher 
motivation for further investigation into what linguists do, than I have ever seen 
as the result of any other material, formal or informal. It is this test, not my 
own reaction to the setting, that counts. 

The great merit of the other book, Morphology, is that it does not simply tell; 
it teaches. Many other books, particularly Bloomfield’s Language and more 
recently Bloch and Trager’s Outline of Linguistic Analysis, tell how words are 
constructed and how one goes about discovering their structure; but anyone 
actually faced with the task of teaching would-be linguists how to do all this 
needs more than a statement, however clear, of the process—he needs problems 
and more problems to assign his students, so that they can learn by doing. A 
learner with little more background than that achieved by a thorough reading 
of the Linguistic Interludes, and perhaps the beginning of a course on phonetics 
and phonemics, can work his way through the two volumes of Nida’s Morphology 
and emerge well prepared to tackle any set of morphological data on any lan- 
guage. 

It is well known that finding examples which illustrate this or that point of 
morphology without being at the same time complicated by a half dozen or so 
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other points is quite difficult if one confines one’s search to actual languages. 
Yet for the beginning student just such examples are essential. To solve this 
dilemma, Nida makes up little languages to suit the needs of the moment. 
When the point is reached in the course at which it is necessary to demonstrate 
meaningful patterns of vowel quality and position, for example, he presents the 
student with the following problem (1.28): 


PRESENT Past PARTICIPLE (PERSONAL) NouN DERIVATIVE 


ketil kotul aktul kital 
Pemit ?oput a? put ?ipat 
lemis lomus almus limas 
gesit gosut agsut gisat 


Without any particular assignment of meaning to the various stems or affixes, 
the student readily sees that the stems are ktl, ?pt, lms, and gst, since those are 
the stable things, the constants, as one goes across from left to right, and that 
the affixes—constant in each column—may be set up as CyeC2tC3, CyoC2uCs, 
aC,CouCs, and CyiC2aCsg. 

These might easily be taken from some Arabic dialect—though a specialist in 
Arabic assures me they are not from any dialect he knows. By not using actual 
Arabic forms, all sorts of extraneous complications are avoided—assimilation of 
consonants when they stand adjacent, vowel umlauts under some conditions, and 
so forth. The specific problem of the moment therefore stands out clearly and 
the student is just that much better equipped for tackling an actual language 
with its complications and intersections of pattern. 

Nida is of course very careful in using this device to see that the TyPr of 
problem demonstrated is a type which actually occurs in one or more languages. 
He calls these ‘Papawapam’ problems, and they are as realistic as his term for 
them—Papawapam could be identified as a language spoken in central Brazil 
and most of us would believe it. 

Examples from actual languages are included also; through most of the two 
volumes they come from English, which, being familiar to the learner, seems less 
difficult; at the very end of Volume II there are some interesting paradigms from 
other languages included for the student to tackle, since by this time he is well 
enough equipped to face real complexities without being frightened into special- 
izing in chemistry or home missions instead of linguistics. 

In the Morphology, as in the Linguistic Interludes, Nida wisely sticks close 
to what we know, avoiding areas which are still in dispute. Even so, it seems 
to me, with my particular background, that there are three points not handled 
with best effect, or not handled at all. 

The first of these is the use of the ‘selection’ terminology. Linguists know 
perfectly well what ‘selection’ means; we know perfectly well that a ‘form-class’ 
is a list of forms which the analyst puts down because of some common feature 
of behavior. But unless the ‘selection’ and ‘form-class’ terminology is handled 
with care, a newcomer to the field is all too apt to decide that a certain word acts 
in a certain way BECAUSE it belongs to a certain form-class, which is certainly 
putting the causality in the wrong place. Only once does Nida dwell on this in 
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a way that might obviate the possible tendency; the warning should be made 
more pointed. . 

The second concerns Nida’s description at how one defines the meaning of a 
morpheme or other segment. He makes two contradictory statements on the 
subject. One suggests that a morpheme must be defined as having all the 
meanings it has in any occurrence—the meaning of the morpheme is the logical 
sum of its meanings in specific contexts; the other and, I think, more accurate 
suggestion is that a morpheme must be defined as having that meaning which is 
common to all its occurrences—the logical propuct of the meanings of all the 
larger expressions which contain it. 

Consider a set of forms such as the following from Chinese: 


,dd-'rén ‘strike a person’ 
,da-dydn-'hwd ‘make a phone call’ 
,da-dyan-'baw ‘send a telegram’ 
,dd-'ywt ‘catch fish’ 

,dd-'yéw ‘buy oil’ 

,da-'jyéw ‘buy wine’ 

,dd-'shwéy ‘fetch water (from a well)’ 


The second parts of all of these expressions have relatively constant meanings: 
‘person’, ‘phone (call)’, ‘telegram’, ‘fish’, ‘oil’, ‘wine’, ‘water’. The first part, 
defined by the ‘logical sum’ method, would have to be defined as meaning ‘strike; 


make; send; catch; buy; fetch from a well’. If this is a bit too naive, one would 
at least still have to say that it meant ‘strike; send out (as a telephone call or 
telegram); obtain by conventional means’. 

The difficulties in this procedure are twofold: first, it assumes (what one cer- 
tainly cannot assume) that all the dd’s are the same morpheme, without bringing 
up the problem of how one goes about making identifications of similar or identi- 
cal elements in different utterances with varying meaning; second, it fails to 
indicate that in the meaning ‘obtain by conventional means’ the element dd can 
be used ONLY with a very restricted set of goals after it. That is, each of the 
expressions given above is actually a unit for lexical or learning purposes, and no 
process whatsoever of thoroughly defining the constituent elements of each ex- 
pression, or of considering different dd’s to be homophones, can get around this. 

The ‘logical product’ method would define dé as follows: ‘empty active verb 
used in many conventional combinations, the meaning of the combination stem- 
ming mainly from the goal which is added’. This is the only ‘meaning’ which 
da has in all its occurrences; the task of presenting each combination as an in- 
dividual lexical item is still not obviated. 

One can perhaps recognize the following principles—not as a magic way to 
answer all such problems, but at least as a guide: 

(1) A morpheme is to be defined as having that meaning which is constant in 
all the meanings of all the expressions which contain the morpheme in question. 
If this logical product of meanings is zero, then one is not dealing with a single 
morpheme, but with two or more homophones. 

(2) At every level of putting elements together into larger units, there are apt 
to be some combinations whose meaning is more than the sum of the meanings 
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of the constituent elements and the meaning of the pattern by which they are 
joined. Such combinations are themselves lexical units. One should avoid 
thinking that every part of the meaning of an expression must be assigned, in 
the process of analysis, to one or another of the constituent elements or to the 
structural pattern. 

The third point which Nida does not make to my satisfaction is that the 
student who goes through his text and emerges with all the skills it can give him 
may some day face a language in which none of these skills is of any assistance. 

It has been taken more or less for granted that every language has ‘words’, in 
the sense of some relatively short segment with a degree of independent existence; 
our definition of morphology, as over against syntax, is based on that assumption. 
Nida recognizes that the problem of determining the word-like unit in a particu- 
lar language may be difficult, and devotes a chapter to the criteria by which 
words may be recognized. None of these criteria, nor any combination of them, 
gives any fruitful results with Chinese. There is a juncturally indicated segmen- 
tation of the stream of speech in Chinese; segments flanked by a particular type 
of juncture are not necessarily free forms; segments joined together are not neces- 
sarily bound forms; in no case are the segments found necessarily lexical units. 
The patterns by which morphemes are joined together into phonologically 
marked segments are precisely the same as the patterns by which such segments 
are joined together into entire utterances. Any dichotomy of one’s total analysis 
of the language into two major parts—call them morphology and syntax if you 
will—is inefficient; and the single total analysis which one must make is essen- 
tially syntactical, not morphological. This does not mean that every morpheme 
should be taken to be a word in its own right; the real implication is that THERE 
ARE NO WORDS IN CHINESE. The whole tradition of ‘words’ as worked out with 
western languages is useless in Chinese. Nor is Chinese alone in this: the same 
statement could apply almost as well (but not quite) to Thai or Burmese, and 
probably to other languages of the so-called monosyllabic type. 

It is much easier to talk about points one does not like than to give praise. 
The fairly lengthy criticism above should not be interpreted as general dis- 
approval. Anyone who is going to carry on linguistic analysis for any purpose 
should be taught with this book. Would-be linguists who plan to stay in the 
field of Indo-European studies would find this type of training excellent as a 
background for courses or private study in Celtic or other languages of the family. 
I hope that in the not too distant future the Summer Institute group will bring 
out an equally successful textbook for syntax and, if possible, one for phonetics 
and phonemics. No more practical work has ever been done. 

CHARLES F. Hockett 
LANGUAGE SECTION, 
INFORMATION AND Epucation Division, ASF 
THE ATHETIZED LINES OF THE ILIAD. By Grorce MELVILLE BOLLING. 
(Special Publications of the Linguistic Society of America.) Pp. 200. 
Baltimore; Linguistic Society of America, 1944. 
The search for the historical Homer has preoccupied scholarship for a century 


and a half, and while we are, perhaps, no nearer certainty than ever, certain 
results have been achieved. The problem has been narrowed and precised. 
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Internal study, both of language and of context, revealed earlier and later ele- 
ments, but led to the general conviction that both poems, or at any rate the Iliad 
and the Odyssey individually, were the product of one poet’s conception in 
substantially their present form, whether that poet be placed in the 8th or the 
7th century B.c. Parry’s studies showed the importance of the oral tradition, 
and the archaeological evidence, as explored most recently by Nilsson, has em- 
phasized the essential correctness of the preservation of the Mycenaean back- 
ground. Professor Bolling’s studies, of which this volume is the most recent, 
concern the Iliad alone, and are directed toward the recovery of the earliest 
attainable form of the text itself. Earlier investigations of the ‘external evi- 
dence’, that is to say, of the papyrus manuscripts which the soil of Egypt has 
yielded in substantial numbers, have made it possible to determine the content 
of the edition of Aristarchus, which assumed canonical importance in Egypt 
about 150 B.c. This was a text of about 15,600 lines, a little less than a hundred 
lines shorter than that of Wolf. Later papyri show the gradual introduction 
of the remaining lines of the mediaeval tradition. For the earlier period, evi- 
dence exists in the form of a few papyri, which bear witness to a text longer than 
that of Wolf, a few quotations, and the atheteses of the Alexandrian scholars 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and Aristarchus himself, as they are reported by the 
scholiasts. The question is, what is the significance of these atheteses, and what 
is their bearing on the history of the text? That is the question which the pres- 
ent volume is intended to answer. 

The question does not bear its answer on its face. A typical instance is B 76, 
where Aristonicus reports: ‘From here... are athetized eight lines, because, 
although Agamemnon had not been standing, it says, ‘“He sat down”, which is 
incredible. And because Nestor says nothing unnecessary, but it is foolish to 
say (what is said in verses 79-83), for the princes do not have the peculiar quality 
of seeing true dreams.’ The source of the athetesis is in this case Aristarchus. 
In other instances the athetesis is credited to Zenodotus or to Aristophanes, or 
to all three, or it may be said that Zenodotus did not read the line at all. The 
explanation, however, would indicate that the athetesis was based on internal 
considerations, that the lines made nonsense or were otherwise objectionable. 
Such arguments are often opposed by later commentators, and Zenodotus in 
particular has been charged with stupidity both in ancient and in modern times. 
It is Professor Bolling’s contention that the atheteses were not, however, based 
on logic at all, but merely record an imperfect attestation of the lines in question. 
That is to say, these lines were present in only some of the manuscripts available 
to the Alexandrines, and should, in general, be regarded as interpolations. In 
this volume, he examines in Socratic fashion the consequences of this hypothesis, 
to determine whether, in any case, the lines so reported are essential to the text. 

The number of these lines is considerable. In literary value they vary from 
IT 144, a tag which is not only unnecessary but which presents positive difficulties 
of interpretation, to some of the finest poetical passages in the Iliad, Achilles’ 
angry words A 225-33, Helen’s resistance to Aphrodite in I 396-412, Andro- 
mache’s lament in X 487-99, and the entire description of the Shield. There 
are ‘freifliegende Einschubverse’ which appear in more than one place in the 
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poem, and are formulaic (so E 734-6 = © 385-7), verses added presumably to 
clear up a real or imagined difficulty (such as A 407-9), and the so-called crixou 
dugopotpevor (like A 177) which are clearly dispensable, however much one may 
like them in a certain passage. It is clear that the poem, stripped of all this, 
would be not only substantially shorter but also considerably poorer, and if a 
single explanation is to be found for the atheteses, we must assume that the 
Alexandrines were colossally stupid or that they had reason to think the lines 
not genuine. The impression is deepened by the consideration of such inoffen- 
sive bits as 8 108, too inconsequential to attract notice. 

In some cases, as with the Shield, it is possible to think that longer andshorter 
versions of the Iliad were in circulation. We know of texts which omitted the 
Catalogue. By and large, however, the explanation does not hold. Unless each 
instance is to be argued separately apart from the problem as a whole, we are 
driven to think of a poem which was growing. It is possible to think of the 
Shield description as having been imported from another epic, the Cypria 
possibly. In other cases, we are in the presence of real poetical ability. It took 
a poet to compose B 227-34 (Thersites), the well-known eis xoipavos éorw lines 
(203-5), the reference to Achilles in A 488-92. We are in the twilight zone be- 
tween very late compositor and very early interpolator (cf. p. 65). 

The question will then be posed, assuming that all this is so, where then stands 
Homer? Professor Bolling does not go this far, and it may well be that the 
question is premature. He feels that the atheteses lead us back toward, though 
not precisely to, the Pisistratid recension. Wherever we can check it, the text 
of the epic has a tendency to grow, and it may not be unfair to regard that tend- 
ency as original. The evidence of other epics is inconclusive, although Franklin 
Edgerton vouches for it in the case of the Mahabharata (cf. p. 29). It may be 
that Bolling’s Sixth Postulate (page 25) should be accepted: ‘In a reconstruction 
of II [the Pisistratid text] the shorter text is to be preferred.’ Certainly the 
presentation of the thesis is of extreme interest in itself, and will be fundamental 
to all future studies. We are obliged to follow the method whithersoever it 
leads. In the last analysis, however, as custodians of the epic text we are in the 
same position as our greater predecessors. We may athetize inconspicuously, 
but we cannot omit. Hamlet’s flesh must remain ‘too solid’ regardless of what 
Shakespeare intended (p. 32), and an Iliad without the athetized lines would be 
unthinkable at this date. Reverence does not, however, exclude examination, 
and in the process, we may come to know a little something of the origin of one 
of the world’s earliest and greatest pieces of literature. 


C. BraprorD WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


CHAUCER’S IRREGULAR -e: a demonstration among monosyllabic nouns of the 
exceptions to grammatical and metrical harmony. By RutH BucHANAN 
McJimsry. Pp. x + 248, lithoprinted. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1942. 

The final -e in Chaucer has for so long been a stock example of philological 

concern with trivialities that it is a relief to find this topic finally subjected to an 
able and serious scholarly analysis. It is true, of course, that out of the pioneer 
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work of such men as Child, Kittredge, and Manly came the so-called ‘general 
rules’ for Chaucer’s treatment of this intriguing and elusive sound. As its title 
implies, the present study by Ruth Buchanan McJimsey attempts ‘to explore as 
thoroughly as possible any exceptions to the rules, whether they have been noted 
by previous investigators or whether they are noted for the first time in the 
present study.’ Since an actual word count would undoubtedly show an average 
of one and a fraction final -e’s per line of Chaucer’s poetry, the project as stated 
would still have been larger than a single work could possibly embrace. Hence 
the author found it necessary to limit her monograph to the occurrence of irregu- 
lar final -e in monosyllabic nouns. 

Mrs. McJimsey was interested, of course, in pronounced final -e, and accord- 
ingly had to assume the obligation of discovering when the written vowel was 
present in pronunciation. In order to determine this, she employed the evi- 
dence of scansion (save for the exceptions indicated by apocope, elision, and 
trochaization), rhyme, derivation, the textual authoritativeness of the various 
poems, the frequency of the words in question, and the orthographical consistency 
in respect to the final vowel. The work contains a common sense scheme for 
synthesizing these various criteria as constituting positive, negative, mixed, or 
obscure evidence. Here rhyme and scansion assume the most important roles, 
derivation is considered a decisive check of the former two, and frequency and 
spelling are relegated to the status of supporting evidence. 

Having established these criteria for the determination of pronunciation, the 
author proceeds to present the evidence of the study proper. Her point of de- 
parture is the generally accepted statement that in Chaucer a monosyllabic noun 
will have final -e if it had in the nominative case of its parent language a final 
syllabic vowel, or a vowel and consonant reducible to -e, and that conversely, if 
there was no such vowel or final syllable in the nominative case, the Chaucerian 
form will be without final -e. In accordance with the stated scope of her study, 
the author considers in turn various types of exceptions to this general state- 
ment. The presentation is based upon the synthesized conclusions of the pro- 
nunciation evidence mentioned in the preceding paragraph, namely positive, 
negative, mixed, and obscure. Following this presentation, the author draws 
certain conclusions as to the status of final -e in Chaucer’s time, and provides 
the reader with an indispensable word index. 

As for the conclusions themselves, the most interesting are those concerning 
the final -e’s which according to the general rules should have been lost, but 
which on the contrary have been retained in Chaucer’s language. That there 
are a number of original long-stemmed feminines with final -e is not surprising, 
for there was the pressure both of the oblique cases of these nouns and the -e’s 
in all singular case forms of the original short-stemmed feminines to encourage 
such an analogical formation. What is more surprising and not so generally 
recognized, however, is that a number of masculine and neuter nouns appear to 
have acquired a final -e as well. In this same division, it is somewhat difficult to 
see why substantivized adjectives should have been included by the author 
among the so-called exceptions. Why should they not have been expected to 
take final -e? In Old English, substantivized adjectives normally adopted the 
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endings of the weak noun declension, which, according to the normal processes 
of Middle English sound change, would have been reduced to final -e anyway. 
Here also the recognition of extended dative survivals as a category separate from 
the simple petrified datives is an interesting contribution to current thinking 
on the topic. 

The negative evidence and the conclusions drawn from it are somewhat less 
impressive. This is only natural, however, when one considers that final -e 
was ultimately lost at all events, and those nouns which here show its loss, de- 
spite the fact that they had final -e in earlier stages of the languages, are merely 
the leaders in what is obviously a general trend. The author sees this as a possi- 
bility, points to certain phonetic situations in which the loss of final -e appears 
to have been hastened, but also postulates ‘a period of Middle English inactivity, 
during which the division of monosyllabic nouns into two morphological classes 
according to the existence of a pronounced -e, persisted; and that the tendency 
toward the modern clipping of the -e with its consequent confusion of forms was a 
movement which began after most of the earlier confusion had been eliminated’ 
(215). 

This conclusion raises certain questions which cannot be settled wholly within 
the limits which were established for this study. First of all, the language of 
poetry, or of any type of formal literature, for that matter, may reflect or seem 
to reflect such a period of inactivity, whereas the spoken language marches 
forward in a straight line. Granted that the author is investigating the language 
of Chaucer, yet the statement quoted above is made in terms of the language as 
a whole, and one is reluctant to accept such a conclusion without additional 
support from the outside. Moreover, such phonological developments as are 
suspected of having operated to hasten the process of clipping, as for example the 
tendency to lose -e after a diphthong, should have been tested in other parts of 
speech to see if they operated there as well, for it is an axiom of the methodology 
of historical linguistics that phonological change is no respecter of morphological 
categories. However, beneath everything, one may discern the basic point of 
view of the author, that the loss of -e was essentially a morphological process, 
aided or stimulated in certain situations by the operation of sound change. I 
believe this conclusion to be basically correct, and since it is stated in precisely 
this fashion, it is all the more welcome. Moreover it suggests the possibilities 
of further work on other parts of speech, for if the loss of final -e appears to be 
advanced in certain grammatical categories and retarded in others, we may be 
certain that we shall have to discard or greatly modify the conventional theory 
of the general loss of -e in the fifteenth century. Here Mrs. McJimsey’s work 
has ramifications far beyond those realized in the present study. 

In the third division of her work, the author interprets the variant -e’s solely 
on a phonological basis; in fact, she establishes a close relationship between the 
loss of -e and syllabic length. Her presentation of the matter seems sufficiently 
sound, but one is inclined to wonder why the same explanation might not have 
been applied to those nouns which have lost -e but which could have been ex- 
pected to retain it instead, and conversely apply it to nouns which have a final 
-e, but which on the basis of normal morphological development should have 
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appeared without it. Again, if a phonological explanation is to have validity, 
may it be thus arbitrarily limited in its application? 

Altogether, the work is praiseworthy for its organization and for its clear 
presentation of evidence. The so-called arsis theory and its implications for 
this particular study are especially well stated, and the logic of the author’s posi- 
tion is unassailable. The use of final -e to distinguish divergent meanings of 
such nouns as force, pan, and press is forcibly presented and surely merits further 
investigation over the field of Middle English writing as a whole. 

There are, as is probably inevitable, methodological procedures and inter- 
pretations of the history of the language with which this reviewer tends to dis- 
agree. The choice of the New English Dictionary as the primary etymological 
authority is at least open to question when Webster’s New International offers 
in addition to what is in the NED the excellent work done by Bender and his 
associates. One is inclined to question as well two other procedures in respect to 
etymology. The first is the inclusion of foreign etymologies when the word 
could be derived from a native form, as is the case with mead (101). Certainly 
sound historical methodology requires that of two equally plausible etymologies, 
one native and one foreign, the presumption be in favor of native derivation un- 
less there is positive evidence in the other direction. (Observe also that Webster 
derives this word from the Old English meodu.) Likewise it is possible that in 
the case of foreign borrowings, the author has attached too much weight to the 
gender of the noun in the language of its origin. In fact her note on the word 
beast (107) seems to me to dispose of the whole matter of the influence of foreign 
gender so effectively that it might have been more generally discounted. 

A final question may be raised as to the oft repeated assumption (knight 176, 
mo 177, mirth 192, queen 203) that wrenched accent is preferable to syncope, as 
an explanation of the pronunciation of final -e in the interior of a line. Although 
the author usually states this only as a possibility, she succeeds in leaving the 
impression that she is prepared to accept it. However, with final -e a variable 
factor and regularity of accent an assumed constant, one is inclined to wonder 
if there are any grounds for shifting the variable and the constant in the manner 
suggested. Certainly when in connection with tretys (s.v. nose 192) she raises 
the allied question of whether French accent is preferable to syncope, we can 
only reply, as she herself does four pages later in connection with the word 
coloured, that the answer must be clearly in the affirmative. 


ALBERT H. Marckwarpt 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A LINGUA PORTUGUESA NO BRASIL: expansao, penetracao, unidade e estado atual. 
By Jacques Rarmunpo. Pp. 119. Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 
1941. 


The Indian element, remarkably diverse in application, has increased with 
great rapidity in Brazilian Portuguese. It is preeminently the Tupi-Guarani 
linguistic family that has made a vast contribution to the nomenclature of 
geography, religion, superstition, animals, birds, trees, plants, fishes, reptiles, 
and crustaceans. Other native languages, chiefly Carib, Kechuan, Nahuatl, 
and Taino, have furnished, often through Spanish or Portuguese travelers, 
further important additions to the Brazilian vocabulary. 
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The arrival of African slaves, first at Séo Vicente in 1532, was responsible for 
the appearance of a new and significant element, subsequently astonishing in 
scope and productive of novel formations in the Portuguese language of Brazil. 
The following specimens from Raimundo’s study (82-6) may serve to show the 
exotic nature of African loans: batuque, calunga, dunga, loango, lund, mungunzd, 
quingombo, mariangombe—frequently altered to Maria Gomes; abombar < ku- 
bomba, bongar < ku-bonga, ete. 

If Indian and African loans are conspicuous, others are too numerous to be 
ignored. Many terms have come from Spanish; some from various other Euro- 
pean languages; and not a few from the dialects of Portugal, Madeira, and the 
Azores. Moreover, certain importations from Continental Portuguese have 
changed their forms or meanings in the western hemisphere, and the jargon of 
students from the university city of Coimbra has imparted a peculiar charm to 
the language of Brazil. Perhaps the most important topics in the monograph 
are those entitled Crescimento e Riqueza da Lingua, O Sertéo e a Lingua, Im- 
portancia da Contribuigéo de Amerindos e Afronegros, and Notas sobre o 
Léxico, Fonética, Morfologia e Sintaxe. 

The foregoing observations summarize roughly the kind of material that 
Raimundo deals with. 

He has a fascinating style, and his study is replete with information on most 
phases of his subject. He dwells on the origin and evolution of various words, 
among which I have found especially interesting boitatd, caapora, capi(m), 
casebre, chicote, curupira, ipupiara, jagunco, matt, minhoca, Oxum, pereré, taperé, 
and teteia. Again, he translates into Portuguese many regional and provincial 
terms, for instance bandulho ‘estomago’, dianho ‘diabo’, formigdo ‘estudante de se- 
mindrio’, jentar ‘jantar’, zonzo ‘pateta’, etc. Not seldom, however, he has been 
content to assign words to the proper semantic groups or to ultimate sources, 
typical examples being capdo, catinga, capoeira, araxd, perau, sanga, tapera, 
tijuco, etc. (78); cancha, chdcara, chasque, chilca or chirca, china, chiripd, chucro, 
coca, etc. (79). For some of these he has furnished no etymons or specific 
definitions. 

The Brazilian vocabulary, many-sided and perplexing, would seem to require 
more aid at times than that which the author has seen fit to give. Thoroughly 
familiar with his mother-tongue, he may have been inclined, by reason of that 
familiarity, to appraise too highly the attainments of his readers. To illustrate 
what I have in mind, I will comment on several loan-words chosen at random 
from his study. Thus capéo (78) is not the same word as Port. capdo ‘capon’. 
The former signifies a ‘hammock’ or ‘forest island’ in a Brazilian plain, its source 
being Tupi caapodm and Guarani caapau, literally a ‘round forest’! Lexiguana 
(79) is the name of a wasp and the honeycomb that it produces (Nectarina lechi- 
guana Latr.). Port. lechiguana or lecheguana—the word has other variants— 
is derived from Kechuan lachihuana by way of the Spanish of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Uruguay.2 While traveling in Peru, Antonio VAsquez de Espinosa 


1 Cf. Bernardino José de Souza, Diciondrio da terra e da gente do Brasil‘ 10-2 (Sao Paulo 


oo + » 1080). 
2 Cf. A. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos? 316 (San Juan, 1931). 
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encountered ‘yellow and black bees’ that the Indians called Lichiguana;? and 
Auguste de Saint-Hilaire became quite ill after eating the honey of the wasp 
lecheguana in Minas Geraes.* The fact that the honey is usually taken on frosty 
mornings while the insects are sluggish from cold has given rise to the Brazilian 
expression tirar lechiguana, meaning ‘to feel cold during the night for lack of 
cover’. Tupi perurté (25) is noted as a loan from Port. ferréiro, a name that the 
Portuguese conferred on a bird (Procnias nudicollis), whereas the native name is 
now generally written araponga. It would have been interesting to learn that 
the Portuguese name was suggested by the bird’s metallic notes; but that the 
Indian name in all probability owes its existence to what an eminent ornithologist 
describes as ‘uma longa carincula emplumada na fronte’ of the bird, a feature 
peculiar to that species which inhabits the Amazon region.6 Martius, however, 
ascribes the origin of the Indian name to the enlarged appearance of its throat 
while the bird is singing.’ The elements of araponga are taken from Tupi- 
Guarani ara, a corruption of guird ‘bird’, + pungd ‘a tumor’ or ‘to swell’. Poro- 
roca (79) is the name of a destructive tidal wave that invades the streams of the 
Amazon region. . The source of the Portuguese and American-Spanish term is 
Guarani pororoc ‘to burst with a loud noise’. Pororoca is identical in meaning 
with Port. macaréu, Sp. macareo, Fr. mascaret, and Eng. bore or eagre.2 Lo- 
kotsch derives poréroca from Arawak pululu “Tosen, Brausen, Gischt’.® 

When the Indian adopted Portuguese words, he avoided an unknown con- 
sonant-group by the use of a vowel, as in cabard < cabra, curugd < cruz, and 
riberi < livro (96). Tupi Curugd and its Guarani counterpart Curugué are 
common place-names.!® There is also the place-name IJtacurucd ‘Stone Cross’ 
(15). Sometimes the Indian would drop a consonant, as in Peri < Pedro, or 
substitute one consonant for another, as in Tupi marika < barriga (15). He also 
formed verbs with the causative prefix mbo- or mo-, as in Tupi mozxavi ‘to lock’ 
from Port. chave (25). 

A striking feature of the Brazilian vocabulary is the extensive use of Tupi- 
Guarani suffixes. The suffix -rana, signifying ‘like’, but often best rendered by 
‘pseudo’, ‘false’, or ‘bastard’, is extremely common in the names of plants, shrubs, 
and trees. An example is caférana (78), a name designating several little trees, 
one of which is classified as Picrolemma pseudocoffea Ducke. Its berries look 
like coffee beans, according to Record and Hess, whose magnificent volume con- 
tains at least twenty-odd tree names ending in -rana." Raimundo cites Portu- 
guese terms created with the aid of various other Indian suffixes (78-9). 


3’ Compendium and description of the West Indies, translated by Charles Upson Clark: 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 102.648; cf. 661 (Washington, 1942). 

4 See Clado R. de Lessa’s translation of Saint-Hilaire: Viagem pelas provincias de Rio 
de Janeiro e Minas Geraes ... 2.305, fn. 273 (Sio Paulo ... , 1938). 

5 Cf. Luis C. de Moraes, Vocabuldrio Sul-Rio-Grandense 135 (Pérto Alegre, 1935). 

6 Eurico Santos, Pdssaros do Brasil 122 (Rio de Janeiro, 1940). 

7 Zur Sprachenkunde 452. 

8 See de Souza, Diciondrio‘ 324 ff.; Arthur Neiva, Estudos da lingua nacional 207 (Sao 
Paulo ..., 1940); Malaret, Diccionario? 426. 

9 Et. Wb. der amer. (ind.) Wérter im Deutschen 56 (Heidelberg, 1926). 

10 Neiva, Estudos 358. 

11 Samuel J. Record and Robert W. Hess, Timbers of the New World 572 and passim 
(New Haven, 1943). 
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The Portuguese word and the Indian may form synonymous pairs: ‘garca’ ~ 
guiratinga; ‘peixe-voador’ ~ pirabebe; ‘porco-espinho’ ~ canduagi, ete. (24-5). 
It is therefore astonishing that tapiyra, the Tupi name of the tapir, has given 
way in everyday speech to Portuguese anta.'"* Raimundo observes that the 
form dania is preferred in Venezuela (25). 

African influence appears in a great number of place-names, such as Bamba, 
Benguela, Bonga, Jodo-Congo, etc. (83); Cubatéo, Cubatio-do-Norte, Muzam- 
binho, etc. (85). Most of these and many others have received due attention in 
one of Raimundo’s earlier studies."* There, p. 174, the author notes the applica- 
tion of Jodéo-Congo to a river in the state of Rio and a mountain chain in Per- 
nambuco. He renders Congo by ‘velho’, and gives Jodo-Congo as the name of a 
bird called guaxe in Tupi (136). Scientists classify it as Cacicus haemorrhous 
affinis of the family Icteridae. In Goids, however, and in Bafa, Jodo-Congo is 
said to be the common designation of a different species of the same family: 
japu or tapi, (Xanthornus decumanus maculosus).4 Yapiu is Montoya’s spelling 
of this name." 

Whether Congo actually means ‘old’, or whether it changes its signification 
according to the African language or region from which it is derived, the word 
undoubtedly was applied to certain birds because of their predominantly dark 
color. In Louisiana-French a similar usage prevails. Congo, a name first given 
to negroes from the Congo area, was afterwards bestowed on objects or animals 
of a dark or black color.'* 

Another hybrid is Cubatéo-do-Norte. In his Elemento (82), Raimundo, listing 
Cubatéio among augmentatives, derives kubata from Bantu ku ‘ao pé de, junto 
a’ + ribata ‘choupana’ (56). Souza Carneiro, however, associates African 
cubdta with Arabic kubbah or kubbeh, ‘mausoleo de forma cubica encimado 
por um zimborio’.” It is noteworthy that Arabic al-kubbah was applied first 
to a kind of tent (so in Hebr. Numbers XXV.8) and then to a vaulted building 
or recess. An edifice of Saracenic construction at Palermo is still known as 
la Cuba.”8 It seems impossible to ignore the relation between kubba and cubdta, 
‘an African cabin’. Cubatéo, literally ‘a large cabin’, has become a popular 
geographic name in Brazil.!° The diminutive Cubatéozinho is also found, and 
Raimundo records the compounds Cubatéo-do-Norte, Cubatéo-do-Sul, Cubatéo- 
Grande, and Cubatéo-Mirim.® Mirim is the Tupi for ‘little’. 

The Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro da lingua portuguesa defines the plural 
Cubatées in the words ‘Pequenos morros no sopé das cordilheiras’. Perhaps I 
had better add that Cubatéo has various applications in Brazilian topography. 

In a group of Indian place-names (22) there is one, Pernambuco, which the 


12 See Neiva, Estudos 4-5, 299. 

13Q elemento afro-negro na lingua portuguesa (Rio, 1933). 

14 Santos, Pdssaros 255, 260. 

156 Tesoro 188. 

16 Cf. my Louisiana-French 121-2 (Baton Rouge, 1931). 

17 Os mitos africanos no Brasil 464 (Sado Paulo ..., 1937). 

18 Hobson-Jobson 11-2. Cf. Lokotsch, Et. Wb. 1221. 

19 Consult Cantéo’s map immediately following page 252 in R. Mendonga’s A influéncia 
africana no portugués do Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1935). 

20 See Elemento 172. 
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author renders by ‘o quebra-mar’. I doubt whether this interpretation is strictly 
accurate; for the elements of the name seem to be derived from Tupi parand 
‘sea’ and mbocoa ‘excavate’, the reference being to the action of the waves on the 
rocks of the harbor. The term ‘quebra-mar’ would be applicable rather to 
Recife, the modern name of the city. 

A second Indian name merits attention because of its dubious etymology: 
Itapicurti, with the variants Itapecuri, Tapecurt, the designation of a river in 
Bahia and of another in Maranhéo. Raimundo translates the name by ‘o 
acervo de cascalhos’ (22). Theo. F. Sampaio takes it for a compound of Tupi 
Itapé-curté, and interprets it in the words ‘a lage formada de cascalhos ou seixos; 
a lage aspera, cheia de carogos ou protuberancias; o conglomerado’.” I think 
it advisable to note here that Montoya translates Guarani ytapecf by Sp. ‘laja’, 
a cognate of Port. lage; ytépé by ‘piedra esquinada’; and ytapépé by ‘piedra cua- 
drada’.22 Now comes Martius with a unique analysis of the name. He declares 
positively that the initial vowel of Itapicur% does not form a part of Tupi id 
‘stone’; but that the name is composed of Tupi hy, a variant of 7 ‘water’, tapy 
‘deep’, and curt ‘at every step’—in other words, ‘fluvius ubique profundus.’ 
Tupi-Guarani 7 signifies either ‘water’ or ‘river’; but the adjective for ‘deep’ is 
tipi, not tapy. 

The etymology of Jtapicurt is still further complicated by the occurrence of 
Guarani tapecuré or tapicurt as the designation of a species of ibis (Ibis cayen- 
nensis Gmel.) that inhabits eastern Brazil. A careful-study of primitive forms, 
combined with a knowledge of local history and topography, may yield a satis- 
factory clue to the origin of the name. 

Wiuiam A. Reap 
Miami, FLORIDA 


THE CROW LANGUAGE: grammatical sketch and analyzed text. By RoBErt 
H. Lowrie. (University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Volume 29, No. 1.) Pp. 142. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1941. 

DAKOTA GRAMMAR. By Franz Boas and Etta Detoria. (Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Volume 23, Second Memoir.) Pp. 183. 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 


Here are two monographs about related languages by authors who also bear a 
special relationship to each other. Dakota and Crow are sister languages 
(Siouan); the late Franz Boas was the teacher of Robert H. Lowie, one of the 
most distinguished of the Boas students and perhaps the one most appreciative 
of the great teacher. For this and other reasons one might expect a certain 
parallelism in the treatment of Dakota and Crow. To Boas, language was one 
of the three fields in which he established professional competence and which he 
treated in technical isolation from the other two. The linguist, the culturalist, 
and the biologist was at the same time neither the one nor the other nor the third 


21 See Lokotsch, Et. Wb. 53. 
22 QO Tupi na geographia nacional® 234 (Bahia, 1928). 
23 Tesoro 110, 179, 266. Curdé means ‘fragments’. 
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of these, but an external critic and observer, often negative and quite often 
original in his ‘outsider’ approach to language or culture or physical anthropol- 
ogy. To Lowie, language is generally a tool rather than a structure of primary 
interest ;! but in the grammatical sketch part of The Crow Language, Crow be- 
comes a structure worth observing in its own right through the space of 37 pages. 
The point of view is, like Boas’, essentially external: the distinguished culturalist, 
having used Crow as a tool language in furthering his researches in Crow eth- 
nography, now examines the tool itself. The examination is brief. 

It begins with a section labelled syntax.2, The following word classes and 
subclasses are set up; I list them in the author’s order of presentation. 1. 
object (nominal and pronominal); 2. verb; 3. subject; 4. predicate; 5. intransi- 
tive verb; 6. adjective (including numerals); 7. transitive verb; 8. second person 
object; 9. first person subject; 10. first person object; 11. second person subject; 
12. interrogative pronoun; 13. adverb; 14. indirect pronominal object (ku +); 
15. indirect nominal object; 16. ‘genitive’; 17. possessor; 18. object possessed; 
19. noun; 20. instrument of an action; 21. participle verb (singular number only); 
22. auxiliary verb; 23. independent demonstrative (k‘o- +). 

The relative order of occurrence for these classes or subclasses is specified to 
be: 1, 2; 3, 4 (= 5); 3, 1, 4 (= 7); 8, 9; 9, 8 (bard); 10, 11; 12 or 18, 2; 3, 12 or 
13, 2; 4, 14; 1, 15, 2, 14; 17, 18 = 16; 13, 2; 6, 13 (= icé, batsd-tsk'); 19, 6; 2 or 
21, 22; 2, 2; 23, 6 or 6, 23; 21,2. There are additional relative orders which the 
examples show but which are not specified by the author. 

But even without providing us with an exhaustive statement of the relative 
order of free forms in Crow, Lowie would seem to have made great innovating 
strides in the presentation of an American Indian language by giving us what he 
has. So we turn to the morphological section of his paper to learn how to identify 
the score and more of word classes and subclasses which we have so far taken as 
classes to be justified or demonstrated in the larger section of the paper. 

It should be noted first of all that there are scattered through the section 
labelled syntax some morphological data. Crow marks sentence finals with 
various forms (-kt ~ -ky ~ zero; -he ~ -dake; -kawe ~ -wa ~ -ra; he-ky; hirta- 
tsiky; -tseruk ~ -tseruct). Besides these sentence-final forms, the postpositions 
are apparently all bound forms; the instrument of action is formed by prefixa- 
tion (7°-), participials are formed by suffixation (-a or -k*), sometimes with pho- 
nemic alternation; suus possession is marked by prefixation (és7-); plural number 
by suffixation (-w ~ -o); subject or object clause by suffixation (-m or zero); 
relative clause by a combination of bound forms (agentive prefix and -c); tem- 
poral subordination by affixation and vowel alternations (-dak:, -m, hin-é-, a ~ e, 
the causatives 7:- and -dacen; it'-); conditional subordination by suffixation 
(-dak‘), finals and causals by the instrumental (7:-), conjunctives and disjunctives 
by various suffixes (-rak', -ta, -ra‘, -ra‘ta, k‘o't'd, -x ~ -xu). 

Conversely, there is some syntactic information in the section labelled mor- 


1 Native Languages as Ethnographic Tools, AA 42.81-89. 

2 And this is preceded by an introduction giving comparative and phonological details 
(1-4). See Siebert’s review of Lowie’s Crow from the comparative Siouan point of view 
(IJAL 10.212). 
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phology. For example, participle verb before verb; or to use again my number 
system for relative order, 21, 2; 19, 19; 19, 6. Lowie does not make a 100 
per cent distinction between the behavior of free forms (syntax) and that of 
bound forms (morphology). For example, he treats forms marking person, 
whether bound or free, as part of the syntax, and again as part of the morphology. 

Except for some examples of reduplication and ‘infixation’ (the quotes are the 
author’s), and shift in stress and vowel alternations, the treatment of morphol- 
ogy consists essentially of a list of prefixes and suffixes. We may revise the 
author’s list of affixes according to word class or subclass, since we now look to 
the morphology to substantiate the treatment of syntax. 

Affixes attached to verbs which remain verbs are: a°- ~ a‘k-; ara- ~ ar- ~ am- 
~ an- in combination with -det; 7-; ktam- ~ k‘an- ~ k:ara-; -de:; -ditsi ~ -dit; 
-hak: ~ hak«; -hi ~ -he; -t ~ -e and -iru; -hirak'; -tseruk: ~ tseruct; -ma-tsi; -n; 
-ba ~ -ba; -wa; -kawe; wara ~ -ra; -xu ~ -2; -he; -dak: ~ -dake; -k' ~ zero (plus 
internal change); first person: -bi ~ -ba ~ ba- ~ ba’; second person: -di ~ da- 
~ -da ~ da:-; third person: -i ~ -e ~ -a ~ -a; and finally the famous instru- 
mental prefixes: du-; ara- ~ zero; da°-; da- ~ zero (with shift in stress). 

Affixes attached to nouns which remain nouns are: -ce; -n; first person: b- ~ 
ba- ~ bas- ~ bi- ~ bi(-); second person: d- ~ da- ~ das- ~ di- ~ di‘(-); 
third person: zero ~ is- ~ 1-. 

Affixes which appear to derive nouns from verbs are: ak‘-; ara- ~ ar- ~ am- 
~ an-. 

Affixes which appear to derive verbs from nouns, but may also be attached to 
verbs remaining verbs, are: -k' ~ -ky; -wi ~ -wikyarama; -m; -co; -bict ~ -bice 
~ bic; -t ~ -te. 

The following affixes appear not to affect directly the word class to which they 
are attached; the unaffixed form may be noun or verb, and with affix the form 
may remain in the same class or be shifted to another class (because the word in 
question is followed by a sentence-final form, perhaps): ba‘- ~ baré-; bat'- ~ 
bats-; 7°-; -c; -t' ~ -t ~ -te; -dak' ~ -rak'; -m; -a‘tst ~ -at ~ -hart; -kice ~ -kis ~ 
-kee; -tst; -det ~ -deta; -sa ~ -s; -ka ~ -gya ~ -kya; -ta‘re; -ka‘ce ~ -ka's; -ka‘ta; 
Uu~ ua ~ -0. 

There is some overlapping in the five paragraphs preceding; and I have no 
doubt introduced errors in making inferences based on too few examples. The 
conclusion is still inescapable: the morphology fails to support all the classes and 
subclasses postulated in the syntax. This is all the more interesting because the 
author was not misled by a watertight compartment separation of syntactic and 
morphologic treatment. Rather, the lack of support is a direct result of the 
method of finding the data for each section. The morphological treatment is 
based squarely on Crow forms; the syntactic treatment is based partly on Crow 
forms and partly on meanings or ideas or, as Boas would say, on categories which 
Crow translations suggested, such as those called adjectives and adverbs. 

It will now be rather exciting to see what Boas does about syntax and mor- 
phology in his treatment of Dakota.* In the first place, he does not distinguish 


’ The treatment is Boas’. The co-author of the monograph in question, Ella Deloria, 
a native speaker of Teton Dakota, served as more than informant but she was not respons- 
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these in separate chapters but combines the two in the main section of his mono- 
graph called Morphology and Syntax (23-159). 

The formal basis for classification is more or less immediately apparent as 
Boas sets up: 1. stems (stressed) ; 2. particles (unstressed stems); 3. enclitics (un- 
stressed, bound forms); 4. suffixes (unstressed, bound, and ‘intimately connected 
with the preceding accented word’); 5. prefixes. In meaningful relationship be- 
tween elements, 5 is to 1 as 4 is to 1; there is no pre-stem class comparable to the 
post-stem class 3. Since the distinction between 3 and 4 is based on meaning, 
there can be no sharp line of division between 3 and 4. 

It is worth pausing to note that in the first paragraph of this section, Boas has 
both introduced meaning without form as a morphologic criterion, and also has 
recognized that the criterion so introduced is not entirely reliable for making the 
distinctions postulated. 

But to continue with the classification: the following classes of free forms are 
stressed and subject to internal change: 6. nouns; 7. neutral verbs; 8. active 
instransitive verbs; 9. active transitive verbs. In secondary formation 7 may 
be derived from 6. Vocalic contraction in 7 differs somewhat from that in 6. 
Reduplication is productive in 7, 8, 9, and is found only in nonce-forms in 6. As 
between 7 and 8 (= 8 and 9) each is associated with distinctive person markers, 
each with its own habits of accentuation. Palatalization (k > c) occurs in 9, 
not in 7, not in 8. 

There are some additional classes of words, as adverbs, conjunction, exclama- 
tions, and demonstratives, which are not subject to palatalization nor for that 
matter to any kind of internal change, but they are stressed. These fixed free 
forms are treated syntactically rather than morphologically. 

The nine classes listed here (except the distinction between 3 and 4, already 
noted) are formally attested. Yet the first long list of examples serves to show 
not the formal features of its class but the range of meaning of the class, namely 
8 and 9, the active verbs. It is apparently possible to make exhaustive lists, 
which include over a hundred active verbs. Some of these occur with instru- 
mental prefixes; othersdonot. (Those which do, ‘refer to bodily activities that can 
be produced by pulling, pushing, striking, a sawing motion, with the mouth, the 
feet, like (-)psica to jump, slohd to crawl, (-)wa-c%t to dance.’). 

The first method of analysis followed sets up several subclasses for each main 
class and lists formal features common to each subclass. Thus class 1 (stems) 
yields many subclasses, a score or more, depending on how one counts. 

1.1. Nominal stem. 





ible for the method of presentation. Ina previous monograph on Dakota, John R. Swanton 
was the co-author (BAE Bull. 40, part 1, pp. 875-965; Washington, 1911); in this earlier 
monograph Boas distinguished (and disagreed) where Swanton’s views differed from his 
own. 

4 This main section, like Lowie’s two main sections, is preceeded by a short treatment of 
phonology (5-22). In both instances the phonology gives allophones rather than phonemes, 
and lists alternative forms rather than morphophonemic formulae. Boas once told the 
reviewer, by specific example, that he could see some sense in the use of morphophonemic 
symbols but none in the use of phonemic orthography. 
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Type cvc (consonant-vowel-consonant), with stress on first syllable 
and with word final in consonant (medial stop or voiced fricative). 
Type cvc, with stress on second syllable and with word final in vowel 

(a or e). 

1.1.3. More-than-one-syllable type, compound. 

1.1.4. More-than-one-syllable type, pseudo-compound. 

1.2. Verbal stem. 

1.2.1. Type cve. 

1.2.1.1. With neutral personal prefixes, ma-, ni-. 

1.2.1.2. With active personal prefixes, wa-, ya-. 

1.2.1.3. Asterisk type (never takes instrumental prefixes). 

1.2.1.4. Parenthetic hyphen type (with optional instrumental prefix). 

1.2.1.5. Hyphen type (with obligatory instrumental prefix). 

1.2.1.6. Parenthetic vowel type (with optional locative prefix). 

1.2.1.7. Vowel type (with obligatory locative prefix). 

1.2.2. Type cv. 

1.2.2.1. With neutral personal prefixes. 

1.2.2.2. With active personal prefixes. 

1.2.3. Type cvcv. 

1.2.3.1. First syllable stressed (neutral and active). 

1.2.3.2. Second syllable stressed (neutral and active). 

1.2.3.3. Specialized compounds. 

1.2.3.4. Unanalyzable cvcv type. 

Much of what follows is described in terms of these numerous subclasses. For 
example, reduplication of cvc verbs differs from reduplication of cvcv verbs. 
Internal sandhi is both treated in a preliminary phonetics chapter and inter- 
spersed in the morphology. Even in the preliminary phonetics chapter the 
subclassification system is used, and matters of meaning are introduced (sound 
symbolism, for example). Everything is described everywhere: this gives a 
curious sense of luxuriance (= lack of economy in competent hands) and sus- 
pense (= deliberate interruption). Phonetic description is interrupted by 
morphological detail; the morphological sequel of stem types is interrupted by 
seven pages devoted to the behavior of terminal vowels (as already mentioned, 
however, phonological details are given in terms of the subclassification system). 
All of this is typical of Boas; one is at a loss to find a suggestive tag for this 
second method of analysis (interspersed phonology?) 

A third method of analysis follows what Swadesh would call internal syntax 
or internal economy. 


5 Robert H. Lowie, in The History of Ethnological Theory 151-2 (New York, 1937), says 
that Boas, as an ethnographer, ‘has published thousands of pages on the Kwakiutl, but he 
has never integrated his data in a single work ... . On the one hand, our duty is to gather 
the raw facts before they disappear; on the other, when can one be sure of having all the 
data that would warrant definitive interpretation?’ [As already noted, Boas avoided 
phonemic and morphophonemic statements, the most definitive kind of statements so 
far possible in linguistics.] Boas’ strength in linguistics, as in ethnography, ‘lies not in 
the systematic elaboration of facts, but in his independent approach to that material, his 
novel classification of it ...’ (155). 
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For example, there are three locative prefixes (’a- ‘on’; ’o- ‘in’; ’i- ‘against, in 
contact with’ or ‘by means of’ or ‘in relation to’); to explain how these fit into 
the internal economy of the verb requires seven large, long pages. .A stem with 
prefix is termed a theme. It is possible to ‘expand’ a stem into a theme by the 
addition of one or more locative prefixes, by an instrumental prefix or by stem 
composition. But the addition of prefixes marking person is not treated as part 
of this ‘expansion’ of themes. The relative order within the thematic economy 
is locative, instrumental, stem. Sometimes the analysis is of underlying ele- 
ments; then it is not certain whether the locative is a prefix or a part of the stem. 
The former is assumed on the analogy of contrastive pairs occurring with and 
without the locative. Besides entering into the formation of expanded verb 
themes the locative prefixes can occasionally be used with other word classes, 
nouns and adverbs. It is not clear whether locatives have the power to change 
word classes or are merely used in the formation of one word class from another 
word class: at any rate, verbs are formed from nouns and nouns are formed from 
verbs which employ a locative prefix. Two or even three locative prefixes may 
enter in the formation of one word (verb, noun, or adverb). If the resulting 
word is a verb, the form with locative prefix may be an active verb, without 
prefix a neutral verb. 

The second position in the thematic economy may be filled by one of the nine 
instrumental prefixes involving mouth (ya-), knife (wa-), distance (wo-), pulling 
(yu-), pushing (pa-), squeezing (pu-), striking (ka-), foot or inner force (na-). 
The last form is counted twice because two meanings are involved; the use of 
na- is more restricted in its second meaning than in its first meaning ‘because the 
inner force never acts upon one’ (hence na- in this sense is not used with sub- 
jective pronouns). Other features associated with the instrumental prefixes are 
similar to those associated with locative prefixes: change from one word class to 
another word class; change from one type of verb to another type (from active 
verbs to impersonal verbs, a type here introduced for the first time). 

In the statement introducing the structure of the theme, we were told that 
the thematic economy included locative prefixes, instrumental prefixes, stems 
and stem composition. But now we find that there is one additional prefix wa- 
marking an indefinite object, and 10 suffixes, (-ca, -ka ‘rather’, -kel ‘somewhat’, 
the dimutive -la, the predicative -hca, the subordinate -hcj, the spacial-temporal 
-tu, the neutral -ya, continuative -hq, the dual-plural -pz) which are treated after 
the instrumental prefix and before the sections devoted to stem composition. 
These eleven elements are presumably not part of the thematic economy. In- 
deed, some of the same forms (-hq, -kel, possibly -la) are again listed at the end 
of the grammar as adverbial formatives. It is difficult to find the basis for the 
first listing of the eleven elements. It is not a simple matter of throwing to- 
gether diverse forms for the sake of some semantic category. The meanings 
of the elements are vague and diverse categorically. The associations in terms 
of word classes are not homogeneous. Thus, wa- is used with transitive [active] 
verbs; also with neutral verbs, in which usage wa- may function as a noun 
formative, or the new formation may remain verbal; or wa- may be prefixed to 
nouns; and wa- may be prefixed to a form with underlying wa- (‘It is not always 
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possible to trace the exact meaning of the two objects.’) We can only conclude 
that by the side of interspersed phonology we have here an instance of inter- 
spersed morphology. 

To return to thematic economy: the last possible formation in this is stem 
composition, which is distinguished from a collocation of two words by stress. 
An alternative statement would be, via deverbal sufixes. For example, in the 
noun-adjective compound, the ‘adjective’ is really a bound form, since as a free 
form it must be stressed. (‘The adjective is identical with the neutral verb. 
As a verb it retains its independent accent, as adjective it loses it.’) 

Besides thematic economy, there are other economies or sets of bound forms 
treated as internal syntax. Most complex of all is the formation and placing 
of elements marking person in verbs (76-104) and in nouns (85 and 127-33). 

Boas has worked with various methods, especially with extensive subclassifica- 
tion and with internal economies; also with interspersed phonology and mor- 
phology. He has not hit upon any especially apt way of stating the structure of a 
Siouan language. Neither has Lowie.* Nor, for that matter, have Harris and 
Voegelin.? And yet all who begin work with Siouan have the initial impression 
of great simplicity. Boas said in the course of his 1911 study of Dakota, ‘The 
simplicity of grammatical forms in Dakota is necessarily accompanied by the 
use of a great number of stems’ (950). He did not again refer to this sim- 
plicity in his 1941 study. 

C. F. VoEGELIN 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


6 But Lowie has provided more syntactic observations in his little Crow sketch than has 
Boas in his big Dakota grammar. 

7 Hidatsa Texts, with Grammatical Notes and Phonograph Transcriptions, Prehistory 
Research Series of the Indiana Historical Society, 1.173-239 (1939). 
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